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Prologue 


In time, those Unconscionable Maps no longer satisfied, and 
the Cartographers Guilds struck a Map of the Empire whose 
size was that of the Empire, and which coincided point for 
point with it. The following Generations, who were not so 
fond of the Study of Cartography as their Forebears had 
been, saw that that vast Map was Useless, and not without 
some Pitilessness was it, that they delivered it up to the 
Inclemencies of Sun and Winters. In the Deserts of the West, 
still today, there are Tattered Ruins of that Map. 

JORGE LUIS BORGES, “On Exactitude in Science.” 1 


while my ostensive concern in this book is to analyze how particular ideas of 
the medieval Muslim mystic Ibn ‘Arabi have been translated within a 
contemporary field of interpretation, the meta-subject that frames this analysis is 
the larger issue of religious universalism. And while my approach is necessarily 
critical, I am not overly concerned to weigh in on the ongoing debate regarding 
the ontology of religion itself—that is, whether or not religion is “of its own 
kind” (sui generis). 2 Yet, it seems fairly clear to me that the related, and likewise 
ongoing, scholarly struggle to find a universal definition of religion is well-nigh 
impossible. This is so, as Talal Asad has persuasively argued, “not only because 
its constituent elements and relationships are historically specific, but because 
that definition is itself the historical product of discursive processes.” 3 For the 
methodological purposes of this study, I thus profess a type of philosophical 
quietism where my general aim, in Wittgensteinian fashion, is to take account of 
“language-games, describe them, and sometimes wonder at them.” 4 In the 
following chapters, I therefore attempt to remain at the level of discourse by 
asking how those ideas and ideals we privilege as religious are conceived, 
received, and ultimately naturalized. More specifically, I seek to show how the 
speculative metaphysical ideas of Ibn ‘Arabi have been read, appropriated, and 


universalized within the discursive context of Traditionalism or the Perennial 
Philosophy (philosophic! perennis ) 5 with a primary focus on the interpretive field 
of Perennialism associated with the sui generis, or “nonreductive,” tradition of 
religious universalism connected to Frithjof Schuon. 6 

Thus, even though this book takes seriously claims of religious terra firma — 
that is, religion “as such”—its analytical concern revolves around the discursive 
“maps” that chart such claims. Of course, the metaphor of mapmaking in the 
field of religious studies is well worn, made famous many years ago by J. Z. 
Smith’s seminal essay “Map Is Not Territory.” 7 Smith’s essay ends with his oft- 
quoted rejoinder to the mathematician Alfred Korzybski’s famous dictum, 
“ ‘Map is not territory ’—but maps are all we possess” 8 Yet, Smith’s 
cartographic metaphor is equally applicable to the religious practitioner in the 
so-called real world as it is for the scholar of religion in the academy. In 
performing what he calls a “deep”—and indeed “transgressive” 9 —reading of 
Smith’s essay, Peter Wright has recently emphasized this essential point: 

The student of religions ... is not all that different from the practitioner 
of a religion. The practices of reading and writing, interpretation and 
criticism—i.e., the practices that . . . constitute for Smith the study of 
religions as a humanistic adventure among texts—belong to the same 
family of activities that constitute ordinary religious practice. The scholar 
of religions and the adherent of a particular religious tradition are both 
engaged in a quest romance that produces a species of “cartography.” 10 

Thus, while there may be what scholars like to think of as a “critical distance” 
between the academic discipline of religious studies and the object of their study 
—the religious themselves—it nevertheless appears to be a difference of degree 
rather than of kind. 1 ® 

One of the ways that the differences among such maps have been categorized 
is by orders of abstraction away from the original “insider map of believers.” 12 
Yet, when dealing with contemporary scholars of religion who consider their 
own scholarship a vehicle for spiritual gnosis, as was famously the case with the 
comparativist Mircea Eliade, then any supposed distance between the academic 
study of religion and asserting religious truth rapidly vanishes into the thin air of 
theory itself. 13 As Steven Wasserstrom observes, “Eliade’s Historian of 
Religions himself somehow recapitulated the paradigmatic experience of the 
traditional believer; only thus could he see the real forms, and therefore only in 


this way could then show them to the reader.” 14 Similarly, in his introduction to 
The Essential Writings of Frithjof Schuon, religious studies scholar and 
Perennialist Seyyed Hossein Nasr claims that “ideally speaking, only saintly men 
and women possessing wisdom should and can engage in a serious manner in 
that enterprise which has come to be known as comparative religion.” 15 

To be sure, the art of mapmaking is an elitist enterprise. As cosmographical 
projections, maps assert particular correspondences to reality, able to be read and 
followed by anyone with skill enough to do so. As such, all maps inevitably 
claim, to one degree or another, the universal through their ability to offer 
privileged access to truth. In its most unassuming form, such universalism is 
based on the assertion that territory can be abstracted outside of time and culture 
—a particular locality can be reified and placed within a less complicated 
dimension, represented by semiotic simplifications. The usefulness of 
cartography in the history of humanity is of course beyond question. The notion, 
however, that maps are reliable representations of reality is more complicated. 
Indeed, the full quote of Korzybski’s popular maxim referred to above reads: “A 
map is not the territory it represents, but, if correct, it has a similar structure to 
the territory, which accounts for its usefulness.” 16 One of the best ways of 
articulating the problematics underlying Korzybski’s deceptively simple insight 
has been dubbed Bonini’s paradox by William Starbuck: “As a model grows 
more realistic it also becomes just as difficult to understand as the real-world 
processes it represents.” 17 This paradox has numerous ramifications in many 
fields, but for my purposes here it is useful to consider what it brings to bear on 
the concept of the universal. The closer we approach any notion of “reality,” the 
more complex such ideas are, and increasingly less useful. The idea of the 
universal, like a map, is only of use when it simplifies reality; yet, when reality 
is simplified, there is always a choice involved—something must always be left 
out. Thus, the paradox of religious universalism is that all such discourse 
simultaneously reveals and conceals: the more it shines light upon a claimed 
universal perspective, the more it occludes others. As Milton Sernett observes: 

Perhaps psychohistorians will someday explain for us why the archives 
of the past overflow with examples of how religion has, on the one hand, 
served as a cross-cultural unifying principle while, on the other hand, it 
has been a means by which insiders define themselves over against 
outsiders. 18 


Even though universal perspectives are useful as models of unification, they are 
also necessarily divisive as discourses through which specific communities 
operating within particular times and places stake out their claims. In this sense, 
as Ernesto Laclau put it, “the universal is no more than a particular that has 
become dominant.” 19 Yet, from a metaphysical perspective, the fact that 
universals are derived from so-called particulars does not necessarily diminish 
their universal status. In the case of universalizing religions such as Christianity 
or Islam, historical particulars constitute much of revelation itself. But to argue 
that such particulars can become universally applicable is not necessarily to 
argue that they transcend their particularity. Rather, part of the paradox of 
universalism is an inherent confusion between the universal and the particular, as 
Laclau observes: “Is it universal or particular? If the latter, universality can only 
be a particularity that defines itself in terms of a limitless exclusion; if the 
former, the particular itself becomes part of the universal, and the dividing line is 
again blurred.” 20 

The concern that fuels the theoretical impetus behind this book thus focuses 
on universalist mapping practices that tend to lose sight of—or simply disregard 
—the inherent, dialectical tension between the universal and the particular as 
conceived within all religious discourse. As a pertinent example of this, and one 
that I revisit in chapter 4, the Perennialist scholar James Cutsinger recently 
asserted that to be objective, scholars of religious studies “must entertain the 
possibility” that Frithjof Schuon was able to directly access “the Truth—with 
that capital C T’ ” in ways that are not explicable through “sheerly natural causes 
or purely human phenomena.” 21 Cutsinger goes on to make the even bolder 
claim (coming as it does from a professor in a religious studies department at a 
public research university) that such a gnostic “power of immediate or intuitive 
discernment [is] unobstructed by the boundaries of physical objects and 
unaffected by the limitations of historical circumstance.” 22 Taking Cutsinger’s 
definition of gnostic power at face value, 23 it stands to reason that if “limitations 
of historical circumstance” could indeed be shown as constitutive for any given 
transcendent claim to universal knowledge, then such a claim would necessarily 
be called into question. Thus, setting aside the thorny question of ontology, and 
in response to Cutsinger, the contention that threads together the various 
arguments throughout this book is simply this: all universal claims inevitably 
carry the burden of their own socio-historical genealogies. That is to say, every 
map bears the situated perspective of its cartographer. 

In regards to my personal cartographic perspective, one final note is in order. 
In terms of the field of Ibn ‘ Arabi studies, the insights contained in this book are 


critically indebted to two of the most formidable, contemporary scholars who 
write on Ibn ‘Arabi in European languages: Michel Chodkiewicz and William 
Chittick. In the last several decades, their immeasurable contribution has 
enriched and transformed how Ibn ‘Arabi is read and understood. Both scholars 
are at pains to articulate the importance of sacred law for Ibn ‘Arabi—a point I 
revisit from different perspectives throughout this work. No doubt, they would 
also agree that Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse would qualify as universalist in some 
fashion. Yet in terms of critically inspiring my particular theoretical 
interposition, Chodkiewicz has importantly, albeit discretely, brought to light the 
absolutist and exclusivist nature of Ibn ‘Arabi’s particular brand of universalism 
in opposition to Chittick’s more inclusivist interpretive framework. In the first 
half of this book, I spend significant time fleshing out this particular aspect of 
Chodkiewicz’s wide-ranging insight, while critiquing the aspect of Chittick’s 
work that has seemingly attempted to attenuate what I refer to as Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
political metaphysics and its embedded supersessionism. Yet, any critique of 
Chittick I proffer here must be understood as situated within a larger 
indebtedness owed to his prolific and careful expositions of the Andalusian 
Sufi’s corpus. Without having encountered and benefited from Chittick’s 
extraordinary erudition, I could never have begun my ongoing journey of 
understanding and appreciation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s work and thought. I thus offer the 
interventions of this book not in the spirit of opposition, but as additional 
vantage points to a necessary and ongoing conversation. 



Introduction 

IBN ‘ARABI AND THE CARTOGRAPHY OF UNIVERSALISM 


What we normally call universalism is a particularism 
thinking itself as universalism, and it is worthwhile doubting 
whether universalism could ever exist otherwise. 

NAOKI SAKAI, “Modernity and Its Critique: The Problem of Universalism and 

Particularism.”^ 


revered by countless followers and admirers spanning over seven centuries 
and nearly as many continents, the Andalusian Sufi Muhyl al-DIn Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 1240), or more popularly Ibn ‘Arabi, is commonly referred to as “the 
Greatest Master” ( al-shaykh al-akbar )—or as Bulent Rauf, one of his most 
seminal New Age commentators, once called him: “the universal Doctor 
Maximus.” z In the chapters that follow, I will show how Ibn ‘Arabi imperially 
mapped the religious Other, while simultaneously exploring the ways in which 
his ideas have been mapped and universalized within the interpretative field of 
the prolific Swiss-German esotericist Frithjof Schuon (d. 1998). This book is 
thus an attempt to theorize Ibn ‘Arabi’s own conception of universalist 
metaphysics in juxtaposition to his contemporary universalist reception—a 
reception that I argue projects European concepts of religion upon the 
Andalusian Sufi’s discourse in the guise of transhistorical and transcultural 
continuity. I hold such a theoretical lens essential in the study of Ibn ‘Arabi, and 
Sufism more broadly, for without it scholars run the risk of unwittingly 
perpetuating and further naturalizing long-standing European orders of religious 
authenticity. 3 As such, I approach my subject first and foremost from the 
framework of religious studies, in the sense that I am preoccupied with how 
various discursive communities employ the protean and situated category of 
“religion.” 4 

In this introduction, I broadly chart the theoretical and discursive waters 
through which this book attempts to navigate. Beginning with an overview of 
my analytical trajectory, I problematize the notion of the universal in both the 
discourse of Ibn ‘Arabi and the interpretive field of contemporary Perennialism. 


In addition to establishing a framework for how Ibn ‘Arabi’s socio-political 
lifeworld can be read within an absolutist cosmology of a so-called perennial 
religion or religio perennis, I introduce the racio-spiritual grammar of Schuonian 
Perennialism and the orders of exclusion it harbors. I conclude with a chapter 
overview. 


Mapping the Double Bind of Universality 

In his groundbreaking work on European imperialism, The Darker Side of the 
Renaissance, Walter Mignolo asserts that “maps are and are not territory.” 5 
Here, Mignolo alludes to Alfred Korzybski’s famous claim, which I have already 
referred to in the prologue—that is, “a map is not the territory it represents.” 6 
Yet, Mignolo goes on to argue that nevertheless, maps are territory “because, 
once they are accepted, they become a powerful tool for controlling territories, 
colonizing the mind and imposing themselves on the members of the community 
using the map as the real territory.” 7 Here, Mignolo echoes Jean Baudrillard’s 
assertion that today it is the map “that engenders the territory.” 8 It is through 
careful attention to this dual sense of cartography, and the controlling power of 
its universal pretensions, that I approach the subject matter of this book. 

Within the contemporary study of religion, the term “universalism” presents a 
double bind, since it is used to represent both exclusivist and inclusivist 
perspectives. Premodern proselytizing religious traditions—what the nineteenth- 
century French scholar of religion Leon Marillier aptly dubbed “universalizing 
religions” 9 —were framed within supersessionist doctrines of universal validity. 
Based on the original Latin universus, “all together, all taken collectively, whole, 
entire,” 10 the term “universalism” as applied to such religions refers to how their 
truth claims are interpreted from within as valid for all people and ah times. 11 
Yet the term “universalism” is also commonly employed to articulate a meaning 
that focuses on the essential unity of various religions as a plurality rather than 
on the universal nature of one particular tradition. This usage denotes various 
types of inclusivist and pluralist perspectives that recognize broader sets of valid 
doctrines or religious formations, typically understood as united within an 
underlying or transcendent universal truth or ur-religion —what Schuon has 
defined as “the underlying universality in every great spiritual patrimony of 
humanity, or what may be called the religio perennis; this is the religion to which 
the sages adhere, one which is always and necessarily founded upon formal 
elements of divine institution.” 12 


Yet, a closer look at such apparently tolerant, pluralistic modalities of 
universalism in comparison with the seemingly coercive triumphalism of their 
proselytizing cousins reveals a disturbing paradox. Because maps purport 
intelligibility no matter who reads them or from what perspective, every map 
inherently claims an inclusive, universal validity. But like all ontological truth 
claims, maps can only offer a simplified perspective—a perspective that is, in 
keeping with the traditional metaphor, only two-dimensional. This two- 
dimensionality is thus an imposition upon the reader that reduces him or her to 
its flattened horizon. Such a coercive flattening can be likened to the anxiety 
articulated by the philosophy of Emmanuel Levinas in the face of the horrors of 
the Shoah as “the tyranny of the universal and of the impersonal,” where the 
“irreducible singularity” of the individual is threatened by theorizations of ontic 
totality. 13 Here, Levinas pushes back against the political ramifications of 
Western metaphysics as traditionally plotted at the cost of the Other subsumed 
within an egoistic whole—what Levinas similarly refers to as the “imperialism 
of the same.” 1 ^ In such an endeavor, ontology can be likened to an enchanted 
looking glass of great power within which situated ideals of the self are 
perceived at the level of a transcendence that claims to encompass the Other. 15 
In other words, every recourse to universalism, whether inclusive or exclusive, is 
an imposition of a particular homogenous perspective—a sameness ultimately 
based on exclusion. As the sociologist Ulrich Beck observes: 

In any form of universalism, all forms of human life are located within a 
single order of civilization, with the result that cultural differences are 
either transcended or excluded. In this sense, the project is hegemonic: 
the other’s voice is permitted entry only as the voice of sameness, as a 
confirmation of oneself, contemplation of oneself, dialogue with 
oneself. 16 

While premodern forms of universal religious discourse—such as the medieval 
supersessionism of Christianity and Islam—are seemingly self-aware of their 
own hegemonic exclusivism, it is only in modernity where discourses of 
religious universalism claim to variously include all worldviews equally. Yet, 
just below the surface of modern universalist schemes of religious inclusivism 
lie orders of exclusivism that are seldom acknowledged, since any such 
acknowledgment would throw into question their entire raison d’etre. Lrom this 
perspective, cosmological maps should be understood as hegemonic projections 
of absolute knowledge. Indeed, the core argument of this book is that all 


modalities of universalism—both premodern, overtly imperial forms and 
modern, ostensibly tolerant forms—are particular instantiations of power. Thus, 
“the moment you embrace universality and the idea of truth you are entangled in 
a struggle with the partisans of particularity and of alternative versions of 
universal truth.” 17 

While I read the cosmological maps of Ibn ‘Arabi as naturally inscribed by 
medieval Islamic imperialism, I locate Schuonian Perennialism as similarly 
inscribed by European imperialism and its attendant colonization of knowledge 
under the auspices of a civilizing mission. In the conceptual spaces constructed 
within both of these mapping strategies, in the words of Mignolo, “a universal 
knowing subject is presupposed.” 18 Moreover, there is a correspondence 
between universal knowledge and an assumed (in Ibn ‘Arabi’s case) or unspoken 
(in Schuon’s) cache of power. How cosmic space is mapped in each of these two 
discursive regimes has a direct bearing on how religion itself is imagined. Yet 
with all of their obvious differences, their maps yield surprisingly similar 
enunciations of universal validity founded on premises of specific localities. 

Charting the Discursive Trajectory 

Echoing self-critical discussions in the field of religious studies that began over 
fifty years ago, 19 Tomoko Masuzawa observes that “the idea of the fundamental 
unity of religions—or what may be reasonably termed liberal universalism—has 
been in evidence in much of the comparative enterprise since the nineteenth 
century.” 20 Yet, Masuzawa submits that “many of today’s scholars would likely 
contest, rather than accept, this presumption that the unity of ‘religious 
experience’ should be the basis of religion as an academic discipline.” 21 While 
such a position may be less common in religious studies today, it still plays a 
critical role in the academic study of Islamic mysticism, or Sufism, with scholars 
who are sympathetic to the particular philosophical and theological orientation 
of Perennialism. 2 Indeed, Seyyed Hossein Nasr has described Schuon as a 
“master of the discipline of comparative religion,” asserting that “from the point 
of view of sheer scholarly knowledge combined with metaphysical penetrations, 
it is hardly possible to find a contemporary corpus of writings with the same all- 
embracing and comprehensive nature combined with incredible depth.” 23 
Although Schuon’s large corpus of over thirty works remains relatively obscure, 
his philosophical framework commands one of the most dominant knowledge 
regimes in the contemporary “Western” 24 reception of Ibn ‘Arabi. Indeed, James 


Morris, a leading expert on Ibn ‘Arabi, has acknowledged Schuon’s ubiquitous 
influence in interpreting and transmitting Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought to “academic 
specialists in the spiritual dimensions of religious studies.” 25 

Ibn ‘Arabi’s monistic-leaning mysticism has a long-standing and popular 
correlation with the Islamic metaphysical axiom known as “the Unity of Being” 
(wahdat al-wujud). Although this particular terminology was never explicitly 
used by Ibn ‘Arabi himself, it has indeed come to emblematically represent his 
unitive metaphysics that professes God as the ontological reality of all things. 26 
Through his correlation with the doctrine of the Unity of Being, Ibn ‘Arabi is 
often associated in the West with Schuon’s thought and his ostensibly similar 
concept of “the Transcendent Unity of Religions”—the title of his first major 
work. 2 In the second half of the twentieth century, Schuon not only served as 
the leader of the first organized traditionalist European Sufi order (tariqa) 28 but 
also, upon the death of the French Traditionalist Rene Guenon in 1951, became 
the foremost proponent of the Perennial Philosophy. 29 The Transcendent Unity of 
Religions (De TUnite transcendante des Religions, 1948) argues that a 
transhistorical religious essence unifies all religious traditions beyond the limits 
of exoteric absolutism, thus embracing all normative religious traditions as 
universally valid means to the divine. According to Perennialist thought, such 
religious universalism forms the basis of the most ancient wisdom and is the 
sacred inheritance of all great mystics from every religious tradition. 

Indeed, Ibn ‘Arabi himself is often alleged to have been a proto-Perennialist. 
For example, the Perennialist author and Schuonian William Stoddart has 
remarked that Ibn ‘Arabi should be acknowledged as one of the main 
“forerunners of the perennial philosophy in the East” since he “explained with 
particular cogency how an ‘essence’ of necessity had many ‘forms.’ ” 30 
Stoddart’s statement appears to be an allusion to Ibn ‘Arabi’s famous verses 
from his collection of poems, The Interpreter of Desires (Tarjuman al-ashwdq ) 
—which I discuss in detail in chapter 1—that claim a heart “capable of every 
form” and profess “the religion of Eove.” Indeed, Schuon himself repeatedly 
mentions in his own writings these same lines of Ibn ‘Arabi to help exposit the 
religio perennis as the underlying truth of all religions. In one such passage, he 
states: 

The religio perennis is fundamentally this: the Real entered into the 
illusory so that the illusory might be able to return into the Real. It is this 
mystery, together with the metaphysical discernment and contemplative 
concentration that are its complement, which alone is important in an 


absolute sense from the point of view of gnosis; for the gnostic—in the 
etymological and rightful sense of that word—there is in the last analysis 
no other “religion.” It is what Ibn Arabi called the “religion of Love.” 31 

As I will discuss momentarily, although Ibn ‘Arabi’s ultimate soteriological 
vision is famously informed by a radical hermeneutic of mercy acknowledging 
that even those in eternal damnation will eventually find contentment and bliss, 
throughout this book I demonstrate how close readings of his positions on the 
religious Other reveal a traditionally derived supersessionism based on the 
exclusive superiority of Islam and its abrogation of all previous religious 
dispensations. In direct opposition to prominent universalist and Perennialist 
readings, I throw into relief how Ibn ‘Arabi’s understanding of the religious 
Other is founded on a political metaphysics in which the Prophet Muhammad, 
and thus the religion of Islam, not only triumphs over but also ultimately 
subsumes all previous religions and their laws. While it is certainly true that Ibn 
‘Arabi’s “theomonism” 32 is submersed within a unitive mysticism of love—a 
mysticism often taken in the West to be opposed to religious exclusivism—I 
argue that intertwined with this unitive love is a universal political metaphysics 
that discursively absorbs all religio- political competition. 

Perennialism, Ibn ‘Arabi, and the Universal 

The idea of the universal has been directly associated with Perennialism since its 
early formation. While Guenon never used the term “perennial philosophy” 
(philosophia perennis) itself, preferring instead “the primordial tradition,” 33 the 
eminent historian and seminal Perennialist author Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
did use it but with the additional term “universal”—that is, “Philosophia 
Perennis et Universalis ”—noting that along with the idea of a perennial 
philosophy, “Universalis must be understood, for this ‘philosophy’ has been the 
common inheritance of all mankind without exception.” 34 Moreover, in its direct 
connection with Perennialism, the idea of the universal is often imbricated with 
the thought of Ibn ‘Arabi. For example, in his 1972 essay, “Islam and the 
Encounter of Religions,” Nasr connects Ibn ‘Arabi’s aforementioned verses from 
The Interpreter of Desires with Schuonian Perennialism and the notion of the 
transcendent unity of religions. Not only is the Sufi “one who seeks to transcend 
the world of forms, to journey from multiplicity to Unity, from the particular to 
the Universal,” but also Sufism itself “is the most universal affirmation of that 
perennial wisdom which stands at the heart of Islam and in fact of all religion as 



such.” 35 Nasr goes on to state that “it is this supreme doctrine of Unity ... to 
which Ibn ‘ArabT refers in his well-known verses in the Tarjuman al-ashwaq. . . . 
It is a transcendent knowledge that reveals the inner unity of religions.” 3 In his 
work The Other in the Light of the One: The Universality of the Qur’an and 
Interfaith Dialogue, the Perennialist scholar Reza Shah-Kazemi similarly 
identifies his approach as both Schuonian 37 and “universalist,” 38 directly 
connecting it with Ibn ‘Arabi and his doctrine of the “universal capacity of the 
heart,” thus also referring to Ibn ‘Arabi’s famous lines from The Interpreter . 39 

Yet, here it is important to contextualize the often confusing, and confused, 
idea of the universal in relation to Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysics. In Islam and the 
Fate of Others, Mohammad Khalil categorizes Islamic universalism in a 
soteriological sense in relation to its supposed binary opposite of 
“damnationism.” Here, these terms are used in the specific context of discourses 
having to do with the duration of Hell: universalists hold that all people will be 
granted eternal Paradise, while damnationists maintain that some will have to 
endure the Fire eternally. To complicate things even more, the category of 
universalism, for Khalil, includes the subgroups quasi- and ultimate 
universalism. 40 Somewhat ironically, Khalil is forced to classify Ibn ‘Arabi as 
only a “quasi-universalist” since, according to Ibn ‘Arabi’s rather unique mixture 
of literalism and a hermeneutics of mercy, there will be people who will remain 
in Hell forever even though their punishment will cease and it will become 
blissful for them. As Khalil notes, the entire concept of “chastisement” for Ibn 
‘Arabi is “therapeutic”—that is, “it rectifies” because it is issued from God 
through the ruling property of divine mercy. 41 Thus, in one of his more well- 
known hermeneutical inversions, Ibn ‘Arabi takes the rectification of divine 
chastisement to its logical conclusion where he claims that the punishment 
(‘adhab ) of Hell ultimately transforms into a blissful “sweetness” Qudhuba) for 
its denizens. 42 

In addition to his binary universalism/damnationism, Khalil still further 
divides Muslim theological discourses into the now-standard threefold typology 
of inclusivism, exclusivism, and pluralism. 43 However, in Khalil’s treatment he 
includes the additional subgroups of limited and liberal inclusivism. 4 ^ Indeed, 
Khalil’s proliferation of categories and final classification of Ibn ‘Arabi as a 
“liberal inclusivist” over that of a pluralist—in addition to a quasi-universalist— 
quickly reaches a point of diminishing returns where such categories grouped 
together seem too complex to be overly useful. 45 

Yet, more important for the present discussion, Khalil jettisons the usual 


inclusion of truth claims within the standard threefold model mentioned above 
and situates his classifications from within a strictly soteriological basis. 46 As 
such, Khalil asserts that Ibn ‘ Arabi 

affirms the salvation of “sincere” non-Muslims, because of his belief that 
every single path we take is not only created by but leads to God—a God 
of mercy ( rahma ) and nobility ( karam )—he maintains that all of 
humanity, including even the most wicked, will ultimately arrive at 
bliss. 47 

Because his ultimate soteriology is informed by such a radical hermeneutic of 
mercy, Ibn ‘Arabi holds that even those in eternal damnation will eventually 
experience eternal bliss. Yet, because Khalil does not address Ibn ‘Arabi’s views 
on the epistemological validity of other scriptural truth claims, the implications 
regarding a severe punishment for those in Hell during the interim period remain 
unarticulated. 

Indeed, it is a popular contention, commonly encountered in Perennialist 
discourse, that Ibn ‘Arabi’s oft-mentioned notion of “the divinity of beliefs” ( al- 
ilah fi al-i'tiqadat) 48 is simply a doctrine on the universal divinity of religions or 
Schuon’s transcendent unity of religions. 49 Yet, as I set forth in chapter 1, such 
assertions evince a reading of Ibn ‘Arabi at once colored by contemporary 
universalist axioms and anachronistically embedded within the ubiquitous 
modern understanding of religions as “systems of belief.” Even though Ibn 
‘Arabi held that every human being is engaged in worship—since the very 
essence of creation is precisely that—he asserted that “the one who associates 
partners with God” ( al-mushrik ) is “wretched” ( shaqi) since he or she has 
discourteously gone against revelation. 50 And as I point out throughout the 
coming chapters of this book, there are multiple places where Ibn ‘Arabi 
castigates the Jews and the Christians for their supposed blasphemy and 
unbelief. 51 

Khalil himself concedes that for Ibn ‘Arabi, “although all will eventually 
attain felicity as they proceed toward God, the righteous will be spared the 
‘deserts, perils, vicious predators, and harmful serpents’ found along the way.” 52 
Here Khalil quotes a larger discussion from Chittick (who, as I discuss in chapter 
3, also writes within the Schuonian interpretative field) recounting Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
concept that all paths lead back to God. Chittick relates that for Ibn ‘Arabi, 
perfect saints understand with the “eye of the heart” that all things, good and 


evil, exist through God’s will and His “creative command” ( al-amr al-takwTni). 
However, Chittick immediately qualifies this statement by asserting the 
dialectical necessity of God’s “prescriptive command” ( al-amr al-taklifi) in Ibn 
‘Arabi’s thought, which is the origin of revealed law. Here, Chittick notes: 

In no way does their acceptance of all beliefs negate their 
acknowledgement that everyone is called to follow the prescriptive 
command, which sets down the immediate path to felicity. This is why 
Ibn al-‘Arabi writes, “It is incumbent upon you to practice the worship of 
God brought by the Shariah and tradition [al-sam c ].” He explains that the 
person who sees things as they truly are “travels on the path of felicity 
that is not preceded by any wretchedness, for this path is easy, bright, 
exemplary, pure, unstained, and without any crookedness or deviation. 

As for the other path, its final outcome is felicity, but along the way are 
found deserts, perils, vicious predators, and harmful serpents. Hence no 
created thing reaches the end of this second path without suffering those 
terrors.” 53 

Because Ibn ‘Arabi holds “wrath” as an eternal divine attribute, its consequence 
of “chastisement” is also considered by him to be an eternal attribute. 5 It is 
therefore important to note that while Ibn ‘Arabi held that “every single path we 
take is not only created by but leads to God,” as Khalil does above, he also 
believed that the interim between any path and its destination of felicity is filled 
with either divine reward or chastisement. And as Chittick himself stresses in the 
passage above, the criteria that Ibn ‘Arabi used for distinguishing between them 
was based on revealed law—that is, the sharia. 

All of this is to say that even careful treatments of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought can 
fail to distinguish between his clear notion of ultimate, universal salvation and 
the interim implications of his supersessionism. 55 As I argue in chapter 2 against 
the majority of Perennialist interpretations, including that of Chittick, Ibn ‘Arabi 
is a staunch supersessionist, claiming that “the abrogation ( naskh ) of all of the 
(previously) revealed laws (jamV al-sharai ') by Muhammad’s revealed law 
(sharVa)” is divinely decreed. Although the sharia of Muhammad does permit 
the People of the Book to continue to follow their revealed laws, according to 
Ibn ‘Arabi, it does so only if their adherents submit to the Qur’anic injunction of 
verse 9:29 and pay the “indemnity tax” (jizya ) “in a state of humiliation .” 5 As I 
further show in chapter 3, Ibn ‘Arabi clearly holds that the People of the Book 


are also guilty of “corruption of the text” (tahrif al-nass), having changed the 
actual words of their once-pure revelation. Thus, in sharp contrast to the 
Perennialist notion of the “universal validity” of religions, here the spiritual 
efficacy of Judaism and Christianity appears to be determined by obedience to 
the revelation of Muhammad rather than any particular validity that Ibn ‘Arabi 
grants to the Torah or Gospel. While it may be initially comforting to hear that 
according to Ibn ‘Arabi all Christians or Jews will ultimately be “saved,” the 
implied potential for an untold number to suffer a prolonged period of 
“therapeutic” purification in Hell for following corrupted scriptures or abrogated 
dispensations without the salvific remuneration of an indemnity tax would seem 
to warrant pause for those who claim, like Sayafaatun Almirzanah, that Ibn 
‘Arabi’s metaphysical approach “is very essential in enhancing interfaith 
dialogue and acceptance of different religious perspectives.” 58 

Although exclusivist notions of religious supersessionism and socio-political 
authority in Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought remain largely unacknowledged or regularly 
relegated as accidental to his core metaphysics, his metaphysical cosmography 
was clearly formed within the medieval crucible of religious rivalry and 
absolutism. Thus, following Hugh Nicholson’s recent disavowal of “a 
nonrelational and nonpolitical core of religious experience,” 59 I argue that the 
wider religio-political absolutism of Ibn ‘Arabi’s socio-historical location cannot 
be dissociated from his own metaphysical anthropology, cosmology, and 
cosmography. Ibn ‘Arabi’s monistic discourse purposefully blurs the dialectical 
boundaries between the human and the divine, thus marking modern attempts to 
decisively separate his mystical truth from his socio-political context as more 
reflective of longstanding Euro-American discourses on religious authenticity 
than Ibn ‘Arabi’s own historically situated political metaphysics. 

Mapping Ibn ‘Arabi and the Political 

Details of Ibn ‘Arabi’s life are strewn throughout the core texts of his vast corpus 
(currently estimated to comprise over 300 works of greatly differing lengths 60 ). 
Gathered together, these details can be read as adumbrating something of an 
autohagiography. 61 Rather than rehash all of its contours, here I will briefly 
rehearse some of its more essential features and then discuss how they have been 
variously configured in contemporary universalist retellings. 

Born in Murcia, Spain, in 1165 ce, Ibn ‘Arabi’s father most likely served its 
independent emir, Ibn Mardanlsh (r. 1147-1172), in some soldierly capacity. 
When Murcia fell in 1172 to the Almohads, Ibn ‘Arabi’s father moved his family 


to Seville, the provincial capital of the Almohad caliphate, where he pledged his 
allegiance and military service to the caliph Abu Ya'qub Yusuf (r. 1163-1184). 
Coming from a military family, Ibn ‘Arabi was himself trained as a soldier and 
was a member of the caliphal army. 62 When he was around fourteen or fifteen 
years old, he apparently experienced a formative spiritual awakening that would 
set the stage for a life filled with recurrent visions and claims of attaining the 
highest station of sainthood. 63 Soon after, he took up learning the traditional 
religious disciplines and devoted himself especially to the study of the Qur’an 
and hadith. 64 When he was nineteen years old, he definitively left the army, his 
wealth, and his intimate friends, dedicating his life to the mystical path. 6h It was 
during this time that he sat with and befriended mystics throughout Andalusia 
and Northwest Africa, whose stories he recorded in various places, but most 
famously in his hagiographical work The Spirit of Holiness in the Counseling of 
the Soul (Ruh al-quds fi munasahat al-nafs ). 

In the face of the steady progress made by Christian armies in the Iberian 
Peninsula and believing he had learned all he could from his teachers in the 
Islamic West, Ibn ‘Arabi left Andalusia for good around the year 1200. This 
began a period of not only extensive traveling but also a prolific outpouring of 
writing, including his multivolume opus The Meccan Openings ( al-Futuhat al- 
makkiyya), which he began in 1202—after encountering a theophanic youth 
(fata) on the Hajj—and did not complete until 1238. 66 Besides Mecca, his 
eastward travels led him to Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Anatolia, where he 
spent various amounts of time and established several important relationships 
with powerful rulers. The most famous of these relationships, as I discuss in 
chapter 2, was his friendship with the Seljuk Sultan of Anatolia, Tzz al-DIn 
Kayka’us I (r. 1211-1220), whom he advised to impose discriminatory 
regulations upon his “protected” ( dhimmT) Christian subjects. In 1223, Ibn 
‘Arabi permanently settled in Damascus with the support and protection of the 
Band ZakI, a prominent Damascene family of ulama. 67 There he spent the 
remaining seventeen years of his life transmitting his teachings to a small circle 
of intimate disciples and finishing his by now immense written corpus, including 
The Ring Stones of Wisdom (Fusus al-hikam ), 68 his summa metaphysical 

Although the ostensible purpose for historical narratives, and especially 
biographies, is to accurately reproduce events they report, they too are maps. 
Such narratives offer, as Hayden White observes, “a complex of symbols which 
gives us directions for finding an icon of the structure of those events in our 
literary tradition.” 7 Indeed, in Euro-American accounts, Ibn ‘Arabi’s life story 
has taken on the classical and Romantic mythos of an epic quest for illumination, 


more specifically, the journey “from the Occident to the Orient.” 71 In his 
discussion of Ibn SIna’s (d. 1037) famous “visionary recitals,” Nasr notes that 

the Orient, being the place of the rising Sun, symbolizes the domain of 
pure forms, which is the domain of light, while the Occident, where the 
Sun sets, corresponds to the darkness of matter. . . . The gnostic’s journey 
takes him from matter to pure form, from the Occident of darkness to the 
Orient of light. 2 

In a parallel construction, the distinguished Sorbonne Orientalist and esotericist 
Henry Corbin (d. 1978) imagined Ibn ‘Arabi as a “pilgrim to the Orient,” 
claiming that his turn eastward was an enlightened departure from a moribund 
Western legalism to an Oriental realm of spiritual enchantment. In Corbin’s 
mapping of Ibn ‘Arabi’s heroic journey, the Andalusian Sufi leaves behind his 
“earthly homeland” in the Arab Occident and emerges in the Persian Orient as 
the spiritual equal of the celebrated Persian poet Jalal al-DIn RumI (d. 1273). 73 
In so doing, according to Corbin, Ibn ‘ Arabi “attained to the esoteric Truth” and 
passed “through and beyond the darkness of the Law and of the exoteric 
religion.” 74 Like Orientalist conceits about Rumi, Corbin held that Ibn ‘Arabi 
eventually liberated himself from the restrictive and dogmatic shackles of 
exoteric Islam. Such assertions, similar to Schuon’s own discursive practices, 
echo nineteenth-century European ideals of religious authenticity marked by a 
long-standing anti-Judaic tradition deprecating “legalism.” 75 

While framing Ibn ‘Arabi’s life story as an epic quest for illumination in the 
Orient is perhaps the most common topos in his contemporary Euro-American 
reception, it is not the only one. For example, in The Other Islam: Sufism and the 
Road to Global Harmony, Stephen Schwartz takes an analogously Eurocentric, 
yet almost opposite approach. Here, Schwartz claims that it was Ibn ‘Arabi’s so- 
called Spanish Sufism itself that “inaugurated a truly European Islam, providing 
a model for moderate Muslims living in Christian Europe in the twenty-first 
century.” 76 As such, Schwartz uncritically adopts a position that understands 
Sufism as an Islamic appropriation of Christian mystical and monastic traditions 
of a supposed European West. 7 Indeed, he refers to this “view of the historical 
relations between Islam and the West” as “a secret history of the interreligious 
linkage of Europe and Asia in the past thousand years.” 78 The fruits of such a 
hidden past, according to Schwartz, have given rise to Sufism as an “alternative” 
to “the stagnation imposed in Islam today by radical ideology”—an alternative 


that reveals “tendencies toward an exalted spirituality, love of Jesus, and 
resistance to Shariah-centered literalism.” 79 

Even though more nuanced than the two extremes of Corbin and Schwartz, 
Claude Addas—Ibn ‘Arabi’s most erudite contemporary biographer—also 
configures the topos of a journey to the Orient in a narrative that attempts to 
dissociate Ibn ‘Arabi’s original metaphysical purity from his own locality and 
later political engagement. Here, Addas claims that Ibn ‘Arabi’s Western abode 
afforded him a sanctified space “resolutely aloof from political life,” while his 
Meccan investiture as “the Seal of the Saints” ( khatam al-awliya ’), which I 
discuss more below, required that he enter the political sphere in “the role of 
‘advisor to princes’ . . . among the Ayyubids and the Seljuks.” 80 Even so, Addas 
insists that Ibn ‘Arabi still managed to ultimately distance himself from the 
politics of his day since such “circumstantial issues” had really nothing to do 
with his spiritual mission. 81 

Although all of the above narrative configurations are marked by different 
ways of interpreting Ibn ‘Arabi’s midlife sojourn eastward, they are at base 
universalist maps that attempt to show, in one way or another, the purity of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s metaphysics as distinct from the corruptive particularism of time and 
place. In this book, I argue that such maps form part of a larger metaphysical 
tradition of cartography transmitted through a specific European intellectual and 
religious history. Indeed, since the theoretical intervention of the controversial 
German philosopher Carl Schmitt, the “depoliticization” of religious discourse in 
the modern West has become increasingly acknowledged and thus theorized in 
the field of religious studies. In his 1927 work, The Concept of the Political, 
Schmitt situates the modern privatization of religion as originating in the 
European reaction to the religious disputes of the sixteenth century when 
“theology, the former central domain, was abandoned because it was 
controversial, in favor of another—neutral—domain.” 82 Schmitt therefore 
laments that “concepts elaborated over many centuries of theological reflection 
now became uninteresting and merely private matters.” 83 Thus, as Grace Jantzen 
more recently observes, the Enlightenment impetus to quarantine religion (and 
its attendant threat of violence) to individual belief has played a central role in 
the modern Western concept of authentic religious experience 

as essentially a private, inner state, having nothing to do with outer, 
public realities. It was, instead, a strictly personal matter. It could, 
however, be cultivated; and could produce states of calm and tranquility 
which would enable return to those public realities with less anxiety and 


inner turmoil. Understood in these terms, mysticism becomes 
domesticated, is rendered unthreatening to the public political realm. 84 

Thus, the metaphysical category of mysticism as the universal core of exoteric 
religion emerges in secular modernity as a discursive site carrying with it an aura 
of authentic religiosity that is often called upon as a refuge from politics and the 
discord of religious rivalry and absolutism. Indeed, it is precisely the 
anachronistic imposition of the modern notion of “universality” upon Ibn ‘ Arabi 
that depoliticizes his discourse, thereby subtly associating his inward mystical 
quest with the transcendence of outward religious difference. For example, in a 
1963 essay, the distinguished Islamicist and comparativist Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith situates Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysics (i.e., wahdat al-wujud ) within a 
“universalist Sufi interpretation of the Islamic order” in decided opposition to 
the “closed-system” of communal and “formalist” Islam. 85 Here, Smith 
depoliticizes Ibn ‘Arabi’s “metaphysical monism” by universalizing it, stating 
that “to believe in the ultimate unity of the world and the universe is to believe 
also in the unity of humankind.” 86 Thus, according to Smith, any type of 
metaphysics that acknowledges a divine unity must also acknowledge the unity 
of all religions. In this book, I wish to unsettle such attempts to dissociate Ibn 
‘Arabi’s unitive mysticism from what might be called his “political theology” 87 
—a theology, I argue, that is constituted more by religious difference than by 
unity and forms an essential part of his own universalist tradition of 
metaphysical mapping. 

The Perennial Religion in the Hierarchical Universe of Ibn ‘Arabi 

In the thirteenth-century Muslim world of cartography, the geographic system of 
Ptolemy was used to help place the Arabs within a universal context. In such 
maps, “the center of space and memory is the Arabic world.” 88 Like their 
Christian counterparts in Europe who did not even acknowledge the Islamic 
world in their ethnocentric maps, Muslim cartographers like Muhammad al- 
IdrlsI (d. 1166) similarly ignored the existence of Europe. 89 Just as medieval 
Muslim geography “took as its basic unit the Islamic Empire, the Dar al- 
Islam,” 90 so too did Muslim theo-cosmology. “The original Muslim 
universalizing impulse,” as Amira Bennison notes, “rested on the idea, shared 
with Christianity, that the faith would ideally become the sole religion of 
mankind.” 91 


Muslim universalism thus went hand in hand with the classical idea of the 
caliph, who “presided over a religion which was presented as the consummation 
of all previous divine revelation.” 9 ^ Indeed, as Peter Fibiger Bang observes, “At 
the heart of the notion of universal empire is a hierarchical conception of rulers 
and statehood.” 93 And while Sufism is often imagined in the contemporary West 
as based on a type of inward “spirituality” that transcends all social and political 
divisions, medieval Sufism was in fact suffused with this type of imperial 
hierarchy. As Margaret Malamud notes: 

The [Sufi] model of dominance and submission that structured relations 
between masters and disciples replicated the way in which power was 
constructed and dispersed in medieval Islamic societies: namely, through 
multiple dyadic and hierarchical relationships of authority and 
dependence that were continuously dissolved and reformed. This 
pervasive pattern was operative in the spiritual, the political, and the 
familial realms. 94 

Malamud thus asserts that medieval Sufi discourse and practice affirmed and 
consecrated “hierarchy and inequality in the mundane world by connecting them 
to the divine will and order.” 95 Yet, such hierarchical models within Sufism also 
played a critical role in the social cohesion of medieval Muslim societies, which 
“came to rely on authoritarian relationships grounded in esoteric doctrines to 
discipline and control the desires of its subjects.” 96 

Though Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought was thoroughly inscribed by an Islamic imperial 
cosmology, his metaphysical vision did not simply promote the restoration of the 
original caliphal hierarchy. More radically, he envisioned himself as standing in 
for it altogether. As Marshall Hodgson perspicaciously observed, Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
own conception of spiritual hierarchy and the idea of a cosmic axial saint filled 
the political gap left by the disintegration of caliphal power beginning in the 
tenth century: “There might no longer be a caliph with power in the ordinary 
political sense. But there remained a true spiritual caliph, the immediate 
representative of God, who bore a far more basic sway than any outward 
caliph.” 97 

Indeed, after claiming to attain to the Muhammadan Station and thereby 
inheriting “the comprehensiveness of Muhammad (jam Tat muhammad ),” 9& Ibn 
‘Arabi located his cosmic function at the very apex of the earthly hierarchy of 
saints: the Seal of the Saints, or more specifically, the Seal of Muhammadan 


Sainthood ( khatam al-walaya al-muhammadiyya )—the historical manifestation 
of the Muhammadan Reality ( haqiqa muhammadiyya ) and thus the source of 
sainthood itself." As I point out throughout the following chapters, although Ibn 
‘Arabi makes such extraordinary assertions regarding his own spiritual rank, his 
entire cartographic cosmology is nevertheless based on the hierarchical 
superiority of Muhammad as both “spiritual” exemplar and “prophetic” 
lawgiver. In a famous passage in The Ring Stones of Wisdom, Ibn ‘Arabi 
compares himself as the Seal of the Saints to Muhammad as the Seal of the 
Prophets ( khatam al-nabiyym), but qualifies this rather audacious correlation by 
asserting that his “inherited” perfection is only a single dimension of the 
comprehensive perfection of Muhammad. 10 In other words, Ibn ‘Arabi 
continuously situates his own claims to spiritual perfection within the larger 
cosmology of the Prophet, who, regardless of anyone else’s spiritual rank, 
remains God’s ultimate caliph or “vicegerent” (khalifa). Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi never 
tires of asserting in various ways the primordial nature of Muhammad, who was 
given the station of “lordship ( siyada ) . . . when Adam was between water and 
clay.” 101 Indeed, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhammad was the very source of 
“spiritual support ( al-mumidd ) for every Perfect Human Being (insan kamil),” 
beginning with Adam through “a continuous succession of vicegerents” until 
Muhammad’s physical birth. 102 

If, then, we permit ourselves to speak of a so-called perennial religion or 
religio perennis according to Ibn ‘Arabi, we can only do so within the 
hierarchical confines of his all-encompassing Muhammadan prophetology, 
where Muhammad—and the attendant idea of the primordial Muhammadan 
Reality—is projected as the alpha and omega of all historical prophets and their 
revealed laws. For example, in The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi discusses “the 
Religion” ( al-dfn ) in terms of the Qur’anic idea of the primordial “religion 
(milla) of Abraham”: 

Consider God’s statement “follow the religion of Abraham” [Qur’an 
4:125], 103 which is the Religion (al-din). Here, Muhammad was 
commanded to follow the Religion, because the Religion is from God 
and no one else. Consider further Muhammad’s statement, peace be upon 
him: “If Moses were alive it would be impossible for him not to follow 
me.” 104 Here, following is attributed to Muhammad. Thus he, may God 
bless him and grant him peace, was commanded to follow the Religion 
and the guidance of the prophets, but not to follow them. For if the 
supreme leader ( al-imam al-a zam ) is present, then no judicial authority 


(hukm) remains for any of his deputies except his authority. Only when 
he is absent do his deputies rule by his injunctions ( bi marasimihi). So, 
Muhammad is the ruler ( al-hakim ), both unseen ( ghayb ) and visible 
(shahada). 105 

In this passage, Ibn ‘Arabi begins by drawing on the robust Qur’anic notion of 
Abraham as a primordial monotheist ( hanTf) who has come to the realization of 
God through contemplation of nature. 106 Yet, the very Qur’anic idea of “the 
religion of Abraham” is in itself adversarial, since the Qur’an stresses that 
Abraham was neither Jew, Christian, nor polytheist ( mushrik ). 107 As Uri Rubin 
notes, implicit in such Qur’anic usage “is the notion that polytheists as well as 
Jews and Christians have distorted the natural religion of God, which only Islam 
preserves.” 108 As such, the Qur’anic notion of Abraham’s primordial 
monotheism “retains this polemical context and is used to bring out the 
particularistic aspect of Islam as a religion set apart from Judaism and 
Christianity.” 109 

In a sense that evokes the polemical Qur’anic notion of Abraham’s pure 
monotheism—and in opposition to Perennialist convention—Michel 
Chodkiewicz has used the term religio perennis to describe Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
hierarchical notion of the successive manifestation of the Muhammadan Reality 
“from Adam to Muhammad.” 110 According to Chodkiewicz, in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
teleological map of cosmic history, “the religio perennis is periodically both 
restored and confirmed,” and its “perfect and definitive expression” is the sharia 
of Muhammad, which “when it finally appears, abrogates all earlier laws . 5,111 
As Chodkiewicz continues to note, and as I discuss in detail in chapters 2 and 3, 
the abrogation of the previous revelations by the Qur’an is qualified in Ibn 
‘Arabi’s discourse by the aforementioned fact that the People of the Book who 
pay the indemnity tax ( jizya )—and thus submit to the injunction of Qur’an 9:29 
—are subsumed within the prophetic hierarchy of Muhammad. 112 

Rather than the Perennialist universalist vision that all so-called orthodox 
religions are equally capable of guiding humanity because of an underlying 
perennial religion, Ibn ‘Arabi’s medieval universalism and its attendant 
traditional understanding of a so-called religio perennis, or primordial religion, 
appears to be much more exclusivist. As Jacques Waardenburg observes, the 
historical framework of medieval Islamic theology “is not one in which different 
religions succeed each other in a continuous history. It is, rather, the history of 
the one religion which has been revealed intermittently and which perpetuates 


itself through multiple histories.” 113 Yet, such intermittent revelations 

were thought to be inherently true but to have been tainted by people in 
the course of history, resulting in a betrayal of the divine, revelatory, 
primordial religion ( Urreligion ) common to all. In order to restore and 
further this primordial, monotheistic religion, Muhammad was sent to 
bring a conclusive revelation. Once memorized and written down, the 
Quranic revelation channeled by Muhammed, unlike earlier prophecies, 
was held to have remained authentic and pure. 114 

Throughout the following chapters, I offer a reading of Ibn ‘Arabi that—while 
acknowledging his particular mode of medieval universalism—refuses to 
transcendentalize his thought beyond his own historical locality. As a Muslim 
mystic living and writing at the height of the Islamic Middle Period, Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
cosmological maps are deeply inscribed by the normative and hierarchical 
categories of his day. In the idiom of Mignolo, Ibn ‘Arabi was where he 
thought. 115 


Universalist Regimes of Particularism 

Mystical texts that express authoritarian or exclusionary attitudes often challenge 
common presuppositions about what is thought to reside at the so-called core of 
religion—a “spirituality” that is private, psychological, experiential, 
noncoercive, nonpolitical, noninstitutional, and universally applicable. Yet, such 
presuppositions have more to do with the conceptual categories of religion 
produced within the socio-historical matrix of Western Christianity and the 
European Enlightenment than they do with the views and practice of premodern 
mystics themselves. 

As Sherman Jackson notes, the “tradition of classical Islam” is often 
romanticized as being “pluralistic, egalitarian, [and] aesthetically vibrant” in 
opposition to modern discourses of religious absolutism. 116 Yet, this romantic 
idea “that ‘extreme’ or substantively repugnant views are the exclusive preserve 
of modern ‘fundamentalist’ interlopers who are insufficiently trained in or 
committed to the classical tradition cannot sustain scrutiny.” 117 Of course, the 
Islamic tradition was not unique in producing discourses of so-called unio 
mystica that were also exclusivist. In the early and medieval Christian tradition, 
for example, Augustine (d. 430) believed that wars waged against heretics were 


charitable acts, and Bernard of Clairvaux (d. 1153) and Catherine of Siena (d. 
1380) strongly supported the Crusades. Bernard himself is often considered to be 
the first inquisitor, and Teresa of Avila (d. 1582) was an advocate of the 
Inquisition. 118 

Not only is the construction of what counts as mysticism reflective of “the 
institutions of power in which it occurs,” 119 as Jantzen has observed within the 
context of medieval Christianity, but also the conceptual history that informs 
how mysticism is interpreted and received is embedded within the regimes of 
knowledge through which it is (re)mapped. 120 This constructivist insight is 
critical to any contemporary study of mysticism; moreover, it is an insight that 
appears to cut two ways. Indeed, both Ibn ‘Arabi’s own mysticism and his Euro- 
American reception are products of particular knowledge regimes involved in 
the projection, universalization, and regulation of “truth.” 

While Ibn ‘Arabi consistently enunciates Islamic absolutist frameworks, the 
Perennialist discourse that I analyze in this book variously denies or disregards 
them. As a result, a universalist ideal is imaginatively cast and 
historiographically instantiated, thus creating an iconic image of Ibn ‘Arabi. 
Such anachronistic instantiation is what Wendy Brown has called a “buried order 
of politics”—a mode of “identity production and identity management in the 
context of orders of stratification or marginalization in which the production, the 
management, and the context themselves are disavowed.” lz In other words, 
constructions of Ibn ‘Arabi’s image as a universalist who accepted all religions 
as contemporaneously valid impose a religious ideal beyond the purview of their 
original intellectual context. 122 This type of ideological imposition on a 
historical figure has parallels with what has been called a “politics of 
nostalgia,” 123 where an imagined truth is projected back onto a romanticized past 
to instantiate, and thus authorize, a particular ideology or worldview. 

As I bring to light in the latter part of this book and specifically argue in my 
conclusion, a corollary to this anachronistic portrayal is that such Perennialist 
discursive practices are inevitably traceable to historically situated, Eurocentric 
categories of religious authenticity made through a post-Kantian dichotomy 
between an imagined autonomous subject and its heteronomous Other. This 
dichotomy is readily apparent in a statement made by the Perennialist author 
Titus Burckhardt—a longtime friend and student of Schuon—in his now-classic 
work Introduction to Sufi Doctrine: 

For the most part Sufi masters have limited themselves to general 

indications of the universality of the traditions. In this they respected the 


faith of simple folk, for, if religious faith is a virtuality of knowledge 
(otherwise it would be merely opinion), its light is none the less enclosed 
in an emotional realm attached to one particular translation of 
transcendent Truth. 124 

Burckhardt’s rehearsal of the Schuonian transcendent unity of religions (here, 
“the universality of the traditions ”) evinces a thinly veiled universalist elitism 
that presupposes a unified tradition underlying all religions. And yet, the faith of 
the “simple folk . . . is none the less enclosed in an emotional realm ” that causes 
them to be attached, or limited, to only one “translation” or religion. As I discuss 
in the conclusion to this book, such Perennialist discourse strikingly echoes 
Kantian notions of heteronomy, which categorize particular religious forms as 
accidental and based on “sensible nature” in opposition to the universal essence 
of religion itself as philosophically realized. 

Thus, while Burckhardt’s Schuonian position may at first appear to 
acknowledge and celebrate diversity, on closer inspection it imposes what 
Mignolo has called a “monotopic hermeneutics” upon its objects of discourse. 
From within the myopia of such an interpretive framework, there is only one 
unified intellectual tradition through which all meanings must conform. In the 
history of modern Europe, this hermeneutic has “served to maintain the 
universality of European culture at the same time that it justified the tendency of 
its members to perceive themselves as the reference point to evaluate all other 
cultures.” 125 Similarly, for the monotopic hermeneutics of Perennialism, of 
which the Schuonian interpretive field is the most prominent, religious people 
without the esoteric capacity for metaphysics are devoid of the true knowledge 
of religious unity. At the end of the same passage from which I quote above, 
Burckhardt goes on to precisely enunciate the “esoteric” axiom found within all 
modalities of Schuonian Perennialism: “those whose outlook is esoteric 
recognize the essential unity of all religions.” lz In his own work on Sufism, as I 
discuss at the close of chapter 4, Schuon asserts that “esoterism alone is 
absolutely monotheistic, it alone recognizing only one religion under diverse 
forms.” 127 As the Perennialist scholar Patrick Laude notes (without irony), 
“Schuon went so far as to suggest that. . . religions are like ‘heresies’ in relation 
to Religio Perennis.” 128 

Indeed, close readings of Schuon’s writings reveal that the spiritual traditions 
facilitated by the various religions of the world are essentialized within a 
hierarchical spectrum according to their supposed capacity to enlighten—a 
capacity directly connected to a racial hierarchy. 129 For Schuon, this hierarchy 


ranges from the lowest mode of a passive Semitic theology that simply receives 
outward revelation to the highest mode of Aryan gnosis, which actively and 
directly perceives truth through esoteric realization. As such, Schuon criticizes 
Ibn ‘Arabi himself for his mystical ambiguities, which he claims are due to “his 
at least partial solidarity with ordinary theology.” 130 Schuon is similarly critical 
of Sufism for being “fundamentally more moral than intellectual”—a trait he 
attributes to “Arab or Muslim, or Semitic, sensibility.” 131 As I demonstrate in 
chapter 4, the issue for Schuon is clearly racio-spiritual: the majority of Muslim 
mystics, including Ibn ‘Arabi, succumbed to the so-called Semitic tendency for 
“inspirationism” that lacked the enlightened, Aryan “intellection” necessary to 
reliably discern the religio perennis from religious particularism. 132 

Thus, while I argue that Ibn ‘Arabi’s universalism is built upon and permeated 
by a politics of absolutism, I also contend that the Perennialist interpretive field 
is burdened with the pernicious prejudices of a Eurohegemonic intellectual 
tradition. By making religious universalism the apex of transcendent truth, 
Perennialist interpretive communities paradoxically repudiate religious 
particularism and its attendant discourses of situated morality as theologically or 
historically immature. As Olav Hammer remarks, “The price to be paid for such 
a universalising approach is of course that any true divergence between 
traditions must be silenced, and those faiths that are too different from the 
imagined ‘perennial philosophy’ are excluded.” 1 " In other words, the discursive 
practices of Perennialism promulgate a type of ideological exclusivism through a 
universalization of sameness. Mark Taylor has summarized a parallel 
poststructuralist insight: “When reason is obsessed with unity ... it tends to 
become as hegemonic as political and economic orders constructed to regulate 
whatever does not fit into or agree with governing structures.” 134 

In the chapters that follow, I aim to bring into perspective the paradoxical 
double bind that gives life to the idea of the universal—an intertwining double 
helix of exclusivity and inclusivity. In his provocative essay “Racism as 
Universalism,” Etienne Balibar remarks on this double bind, noting that racism 
is particularism; the foundational notions of racism are always based on 
“divisions and hierarchies” that claim to be “natural.” Yet, according to Balibar, 
the idea of racism is also, paradoxically, based on the production of “ideals of 
humanity, types of ideal humanity if you like, which one cannot but call 
universal.” 135 While the need for religious tolerance in global modernity is a 
truism, the use of universalism to sanction Eurocentric and racialist categories of 
religious authenticity has become so naturalized within Euro-American history 
that it is often overlooked. It is precisely the aporia created by attempts to 


universalize religious truth, and the discursive politics attached to its 
cartography, that keeps the analysis throughout this book in play. Indeed, “the 
double-edged character of the ‘universal,’ ” as Elizabeth Castelli warns, “needs 
to remain both fully in view and under continued interrogation.” 136 

Chapter Overview 

I have set out my subject in two overlapping parts of five chapters (including the 
conclusion). In the first part, I analyze Ibn ‘Arabi’s universalism by comparing 
his original textual discourse with regnant claims made by interpreters who work 
within (or on the margins of) the interpretive field of Schuonian Perennialism. 
Such claims may be said to form a tradition of “strong misreadings” of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s original texts in the Bloomian sense, where innovative interpretations 
have been seminal in establishing a foundational universalist scaffolding for 
understanding Ibn ‘Arabi and his perspective on the religious Other. 137 By thus 
offering revised readings that challenge this Perennialist canon of interpretation, 
I set out a new backdrop against which the practices of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
contemporary interpreters are made to stand in sharp relief. In the second part, I 
flesh out the emergent contours and then track them to earlier discursive 
practices of European knowledge regimes and their attendant rules of subject 
formation. 

Chapter 1, “Tracking the Camels of Love,” is based on a revised reading of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s most famous verses from The Interpreter of Desires (Tarjuman al- 
ashwaq), which begin by laying claim to a heart “capable of every form” and 
conclude by asserting to follow “the religion of Love.” 138 Here, I contend that 
modern Euro-American presuppositions regarding the nature of “religion” as a 
“system of beliefs” inform how the celebrated verses are commonly received 
and interpreted. While Ibn ‘Arabi’s claim to a heart “capable of every form” is 
synonymous with a claim to be capable of every belief ( Vtiqad ), it is not—as is 
often supposed—tantamount to accepting the validity of every religion. Rather, I 
argue that the celebrated verses of The Interpreter profess to inherit the 
comprehensive perfection of the Prophet Muhammad as God’s beloved and, in 
so doing, reflect a discourse of religious absolutism and a subsumptive 
cosmology of power. It is precisely this cosmology of power that has been 
almost completely occluded by readings equating religion with belief. 

In chapter 2, “Return of the Solar King,” I challenge the widely held 
Perennialist view that Ibn ‘Arabi rejected the supersessionist doctrine of 
abrogation ( naskh ), by demonstrating that his positions on the religious Other 


should be understood within a larger religio-political cosmology that envisions 
all religions and their laws as subject to the cosmic rule of Muhammad. Even 
though this chapter clearly shows that Ibn ‘Arabi held Judaism and Christianity 
as abrogated by Islam, it nuances this assertion by showing that through 
obedience to the Qur’anic command requiring submission and the payment of 
the indemnity tax (jizya ), the People of the Book are metaphysically subsumed 
within the broader cosmography of Ibn ‘Arabi’s conception of Islam and the 
absolute cosmological authority of the Prophet Muhammad. 

In chapter 3, “Competing Fields of Universal Validity,” I situate Schuonian 
Perennialism within the larger discursive tradition of essentialist, religious 
universalism through a comparison with the universalism of Friedrich 
Schleiermacher (d. 1834). In so doing, I throw into relief how Schuon, and those 
writing within the orbit of his interpretative field, make a Copernican turn away 
from Ibn ‘Arabi’s hierarchical Muhammadan cosmology to a multireligious 
model of cosmic pluralism united by a Schleiermacherian notion of a 
transcendent and universally valid religious a priori, or “religion as such.” To 
clearly demonstrate this turn, I historicize Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on the religious 
Other in relation to his Andalusian home of Seville and show how it notably 
echoes the polemical style of Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) against Judaism and 
Christianity. Fike Ibn Hazm, Ibn ‘Arabi claims that the People of the Book were 
guilty of textual corruption ( tahrif al-nass ) and not simply a corruption of 
meaning ( tahrif al-ma ‘ ani) as implied in Perennialist discourse. Rather than due 
to any particular soteriological power of Judaism or Christianity, or their 
respective symbolic systems, the salvation of the Protected People ( ahl al- 
dhimma ) appears to be metaphysically determined for Ibn ‘Arabi by their 
submission to Islamic authority and their participation in its political sphere. 

In chapter 4, “Ibn ‘Arabi and the Metaphysics of Race,” I reveal a buried 
order of politics underneath the Perennialist cosmology discussed in chapter 3 
ironically constituted by and through long-held European discursive strategies of 
racial exclusion. Through a detailed comparison of Schuon’s discursive practices 
with that of nineteenth-century Aryanist discourse, this chapter argues that 
although Schuon claims to recognize the universal validity of all religions 
beyond the limits of exoteric exclusivity, his work consistently presents as self- 
evident the metaphysical superiority of an Indo-European spiritual typology over 
that of the Semitic. Here, Ibn ‘Arabi’s “Semitic” propensity for subjectivism is 
understood as lacking the enlightened objectivity necessary to consistently 
discern the transcendent formlessness of essential truth from religious 
particularism. Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi’s own exclusive association with Islam and the 
Prophet Muhammad is rejected as an exoteric, and therefore less authentic, 


mode of spirituality in contrast to the more “essential” and autonomous religious 
truth of “pure metaphysics.” The extent to which Ibn ‘Arabi is thus decoupled 
from so-called Semitic subjectivism is the extent to which he is claimed to be an 
enlightened representative of Islam and authentic purveyor of the universal core 
of all religions— the religio perennis. 

In the concluding chapter, “Mapping Ibn ‘Arabi at Zero Degrees,” I situate 
key discursive elements of Schuonian Perennialism within a genealogy of 
German idealism leading back to Kant (and ultimately Plato) to show 
metaphorical resonances with a Kantian metaphysics of autonomy and its 
attendant universalism. In contradistinction to Ibn ‘Arabi’s heteronomous 
absolutism explored in the first part of this study, here I track how Schuon’s 
religious essentialism functionally echoes the discursive practices that mark 
Kant’s “universal” religion as definitively defined against Semitic heteronomy. 
While both Kantian and Schuonian universalist cosmologies thus appear to 
reflect a similar Copernican turn where an autonomous, a priori universal 
perspective forms the essence of all religion, I argue that these respective 
discourses also metaphysically reflect the imperial cartography of the 
Copernican age itself and its attendant ideological conceit of a universal 
perspective that claims to transcend the confines of geocentric cosmology—that 
is, its own ethnocentric situatedness. I thus contend that it is precisely the 
discursive practices and grammar of this larger Eurohegemonic tradition of 
universalism— along with its attendant religious, racial, and civilizational 
superiority —that Schuonian Perennialism naturalizes within its interpretive 
field. I conclude by suggesting that the overlapping discursive formations of 
Kantian and Schuonian universalism conceal absolutist modalities of 
supersessionism that are ironically similar to those openly posited by Ibn ‘Arabi. 
The exclusivism inherent within such discourse not only calls into question the 
Western ideal of religious universalism and the possibility of nonexclusivist 
religious identity but also throws into relief the historically constituted and 
situated nature of all discourse that aspires to transcendent truth. 



1 


Tracking the Camels of Love 


We continue to speak of the “world view” of this or that 
religion, demonstrating that, even though we may no longer 
believe in God, we still believe in belief. 

DONALD S. LOPEZ JR., “Belief.” 1 

Our imagination tends to mold all concepts in its image. 

ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL, The Sabbath: Its Meaning for Modern Man . 2 


My heart has become capable of every form: it is a 
pasture for gazelles and a convent for Christian monks, 

And a temple for idols and the pilgrim’s Ka ba and the 
Tables of the Tora and the book of the Koran. 

I follow the religion of Love: whatever way Love’s 
camels take, that is my religion and my faith. 3 

these celebrated verses, as Michael Sells notes, “are among the more widely 
quoted passages in Sufi literature and have been used as an epitome of Muhyl al- 
Dln Ibn ‘Arabl’s thought in many modern accounts of Sufism.” 4 They form a 
small part of Ibn ‘Arabi’s anthology of amorous poems called The Interpreter of 
Desires (Tarjuman al-ashwaq), which was first translated into English in 1911 
by the British Orientalist Reynold Nicholson (d. 1945). Not only was The 
Interpreter the first full work of Ibn ‘Arabi’s to be translated into a Western 
language, but also the celebrated verses themselves remain a standard proof text 
for those who allege the existence of a premodern religious universalism. 
Indeed, Nicholson thought these lines so essential that he himself showcased 
them on the very first page of the preface to his original translation, noting that 
“they express the Sufi doctrine that all ways lead to the One God.” 5 

Only one year prior to Nicholson’s English translation, the Hungarian 
Orientalist Ignaz Goldziher included these very same lines in his collection of 



essays originally written to be given as a series of lectures in America, but 
ultimately published as a book instead in their original German. Here, Goldziher 
too highlighted what he believed to be an articulation of religious universalism 
in stark opposition to the dogmatic assertions of organized religion. According to 
Goldziher, in such poetry “expression is given not only to a tendency toward the 
highest tolerance . . . but also to the recognition that it is the nature of 
denominations to disturb and retard. They are not sources of truth; truth is not to 
be ascertained through the strife of different creeds.” 6 

In his 1914 work The Mystics of Islam, four years after his original translation 
of The Interpreter of Desires, Nicholson once again commented on these same 
lines, asserting that “Love is the essence of all creeds : the true mystic welcomes 
it whatever guise it may assume.” 7 Such anodyne sentiments regarding Ibn 
‘Arabi’s celebrated verses have continued to proliferate throughout the past 
hundred years and have become an emblem of Sufism itself. 8 A more recent 
example from popular literature is Chris Lowney’s multiple-edition A Vanished 
World: Muslims, Christians, and Jews in Medieval Spain. Not only does Lowney 
devote his entire chapter on “Sufism” to Ibn ‘Arabi as the “greatest mystical 
genius of Islam” (repeating, without citing, the famous claim made by British 
Orientalist A. J. Arberry), 9 but also here Lowney renders Ibn ‘Arabi a 
synecdoche for the Spanish convivencia. Indeed, Lowney twice rehearses 
Nicholson’s translation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s verses as quoted above—once in his 
chapter on Sufism and once in the epilogue. According to Lowney, these lines 
suggest how in Ibn ‘Arabi’s mysticism, and thus in the convivencia itself, “the 
polarizing distinctions that set Christian against Muslim against Jew faded into 
insignificance.” 10 

Often garbed in language equating religion with belief, sentiments concerning 
the universality of Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated verses have continued to proliferate in 
both popular and scholarly treatments. One of only a few isolated voices in the 
crowd, the renowned scholar of Sufism Annemarie Schimmel would dispute this 
reading in several of her works, finding “not tolerance” (as Goldziher had 
claimed), but instead a “statement about the author’s own lofty spiritual rank,” 11 
as well as a “glowing tribute to Islam.” 12 But in a 1984 article entitled “Ibn 
‘Arabl’s Garden among the Flames: A Reevaluation,” Michael Sells takes 
Schimmel to task for her apparent lack of faith, declaring that Ibn ‘Arabi’s claim 
to a heart “capable of every form” is indeed a “call for universality” that is 
“achieved not through political or social confrontation of the Islamic law but 
through the inner transformation of the individual’s heart.” 13 While Sells does 
not elaborate more on exactly what kind of “universality” is meant here, he 


continues to assert that Ibn ‘Arabi’s theory is an appeal for the “complete 
embracement of all forms of belief.” 14 Although Sells’s analysis revolves around 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s theory that human beings know God only through the projection of 
their own beliefs—a theory I will discuss in detail below—Sells’s usage here of 
the term “belief” in the context of “universality” strongly evokes the synonymic 
association with the term “religion” itself. 15 More recently, Sells asserts that in 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated verses, “the heart open to every form is receptive to . . . 
the different systems of belief.” 16 As if to confirm suspicions that the locution 
“systems of belief” might here allude to religion, Sells subsequently translates 
the twice-appearing Arabic word dm in the celebrated verses as first “religion” 
and then again as “belief,” thus linking the two English terms. 17 

Indeed, in the chapter that follows, I argue that modern presuppositions 
regarding world religions as “systems of belief” inform how the celebrated 
verses of The Interpreter of Desires are commonly read and received in the West. 
While Ibn ‘Arabi’s claim to a “heart capable of every form” is arguably 
synonymous with a claim to be capable of every “belief” ( Vtiqad ), it is not 
tantamount—as is often interpreted—to accepting the Perennialist notion of the 
“universal validity” of every religion. Rather, I contend that the celebrated verses 
of The Interpreter profess to follow the comprehensive perfection of the Prophet 
Muhammad as God’s beloved—the perfect expression of cosmic love itself. In 
so doing, Ibn ‘Arabi’s oft-quoted lines reflect a religious absolutism notable for a 
subsumptive cosmology of power. And it is precisely this cosmology of power 
that has been almost completely occluded by Euro-American readings equating 
religion with belief. 18 

“Religion ” and the Discourse on Belief 

Much has been written on how the grammar of “religion” in the contemporary 
West has shifted from a premodern modality of socio-political power involved 
with the production of disciplined knowledge to simply a form of personal belief 
in post-Enlightenment society. 19 This modern transition can be traced to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century with the thought of “the Father of Deism,” 
Herbert of Cherbury (d. 1648), whose attempt to distill the universal features of 
Truth situated the notion of religion as merely “a mental phenomenon.” 20 As 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith notes, it was this shift “that emphasized belief ... as a 
basic religious category, and envisaged believing as what religious people 
primarily do.” 21 Thus, the Euro-American notion of religion as distinct from 


disciplined forms of knowledge and power finds its bearings in what Talal Asad 
has called “a universal function in belief.” 22 As Asad argues, what we might 
term “religion” in premodern contexts was primarily about knowledge 
production geared toward modalities of practice and discipline (both individual 
and societal)—modalities that were understood to result in personal belief as the 
outcome of such knowledge and not as its precondition. 23 

The English term “belief” is commonly deployed to represent the various 
derivations of the Arabic root q-d , whose many meanings (such as to tie, knit, 
knot, conclude, settle, adhere to, oblige, or contract) relate to the general sense of 
“knotting” conveyed by the verbal noun ‘ aqdr It is thus reasonable, if not 
merely convenient, for Euro-American commentators to often equate (directly or 
by implication) religion’s “universal function in belief” with what I call Ibn 
‘Arabi’s discourse on belief—a discourse that he variously describes as “the god 
created in the beliefs” ( al-haqq al-makhluq ft al-itiqadat ) or “the divinity of 
beliefs” ( al-ilah ft al-idiqadat). 25 Thus, when “God lifts the veil from between 
Himself and His servant,” Ibn ‘Arabi claims, “the servant sees Him in the form 
of his belief (stirat mutaqadihi ).” 26 

For Ibn ‘Arabi, when the heart is involved in such a knotting, then a “belief” 
( ‘aqd/itiqad/mutaqad/‘aqtda ) is formed.- In his classic Arabic-English 
Lexicon, Edward Lane articulates this precise meaning of the first-form verb 
aqada as “he knit his heart to it.” 28 Ultimately, these knots, or beliefs, become 
various representations of God in the consciousness of believers. Thus, in his 
magnum opus, The Meccan Openings ( al-Futuhat al-makkiyya ), Ibn ‘Arabi 
states: “The one who contemplates ( al-nazir ) God creates in himself, through his 
contemplation, what he believes (yaTaqiduhu ). For he has only worshiped a god 
he created by his contemplation; he said to it ‘Be!,’ so it was.” 2 In Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
most famous metaphysical work The Ring Stones of Wisdom (Fusus al-hikam ), 
he connects this to the hadith qudst: “I am as the thought My servant has of 
Me.” 30 Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated contemporary Jalal al-DIn RumI (d. 1273) 
similarly expounds on this hadith via the voice of God: 

I have a form and image for each of My servants. Whatever each of them 
imagines Me to be, that I am. I am bound to images where God is; I am 
annoyed by any reality where God is not. O my servants, cleanse your 
thoughts, for they are my dwelling places. 31 


Yet, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, this projected thought form of the believer onto 


God, although limited and incomplete, is not altogether unreal, for it is through 
the believer’s particular conception of God that God self-discloses in the world 
—what Ibn ‘Arabi calls “divine self-manifestation in the forms of beliefs” (a/- 
tajallT al-ilahiyya ft suxvar al-Vtiqadat ) 32 or similarly “the divine transmutation 
in form” ( al-tahawwul al-ilahiyya ft al-sura ). 33 

The notion that Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on belief is somehow equated with 
“religion” was formally suggested by Nicholson himself in the preface of his 
original translation. Here, Nicholson notes that he wishes to “indicate in a few 
words some of the principal theories” contained in The Interpreter of Desires. 
Nicholson groups these so-called “principal theories” into three respective 
subheadings: (1) “ God and the World,” (2) “God and Man,” and (3) “Religion.” 
Under “Religion,” Nicholson makes several comments supposedly reflective of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas followed by several (uncited) quotes from The Ring Stones of 
Wisdom. Thus, Nicholson asserts that for Ibn ‘Arabi, “no form of positive 
religion contains more than a portion of the truth.” 34 He then writes: 

“Do not attach yourself,” Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “to any particular creed 
exclusively, so that you disbelieve in all the rest; otherwise you will lose 
much good, nay, you will fail to recognize the real truth of the matter. Let 
your soul be capable of embracing all forms of belief. God, the 
omnipresent and omnipotent, is not limited by any one creed .” 35 

In the same section, Nicholson similarly comments (presumably in accordance 
with the opinion of Ibn ‘Arabi): “It is vain to quarrel about religion.” 36 He thus 
immediately quotes again from The Ring Stones: “Everyone praises what he 
believes; his god is his own creature, and in praising it he praises himself.” 37 

Indeed, Nicholson’s brief prefatory exegesis appears to have been formative 
for (or at least an early articulation of) a particular interpretive field in which 
there has been an increasing tendency to anachronistically read Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
notion of “the divinity of beliefs” as a doctrine on the divinity of religions. Such 
anachronistic slippage from beliefs to religions is thus easily projected onto 
Frithjof Schuon’s iconic Perennialist conception of the “transcendent unity of 
religions.” 38 For example, in 2010, the French Perennialist scholar of Sufism 
Eric Geoffroy noted that it was “Ibn ‘Arabi who furnished a doctrinal framework 
for the concept of the ‘transcendent unity of religions.’ ... To him, all beliefs, 
and therefore all religions, are true because each is a response to the 
manifestation of a divine Name.” 39 Indeed, an earlier precedent for such a 


Perennialist association between forms of belief and religious form was set by the 
so-called father of modern Perennialism, Rene Guenon, who in 1945 noted that 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s heart “capable of every form” is an exemplary description of an 
adept who has “penetrated to the principal unity of all the traditions” and is “no 
longer tied to any particular traditional form.” 40 

An important earlier instance of hermeneutical slippage between belief and 
religion regarding Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse can be found in the seminal 1939 study 
The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid DTn-ibnul ‘ ArabT, by Nicholson’s very own 
doctoral student A. E. Affifi. Here, Affifi notes that Ibn ‘Arabi’s “universal 
religion” is inclusive of “all religions.” 41 Affifi thus asserts that Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
“idealistic monism or pantheism,” which he (mistakenly, as far as Affifi is 
concerned) “calls Islam,” is “the embodiment of all religions and beliefs.” 42 
Affifi goes on to quote a line from The Ring Stones of Wisdom, “People have 
formed different beliefs about God, / And I behold all that they believe,” 43 
which he thus claims “sums up” Ibn ‘Arabi’s “universal religion.” 44 

Nearly twenty years later, the French esotericist Henry Corbin appears to 
make a similar conflation between Ibn ‘Arabi’s conception of belief and the 
modern idea of religion. In his now-classic treatise on Ibn ‘Arabi, Creative 
Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘ArabT (LTmagination creatrice dans le 
soufisme dTbn ‘ Arabi), first published in 1958, Corbin translates Vtiqadat as 
“croyances,” which in his usage appears closer to denoting historical religions as 
“creeds” or “faiths” than simply conceptual “beliefs.” 45 Thus, Corbin observes 
that “to the gnostic all faiths [ croyances ] are theophanic visions in which he 
contemplates the Divine Being; according to Ibn ‘Arabi, a gnostic possesses a 
true sense of the ‘science of religions’ [science des religions].” 46 And likewise: 
“The vision of which the simple believer is capable still corresponds to the 
‘Form of God’ which he sees along with those of the same religion and faith [de 
meme religion et de meme confession ]: a ‘God created in the faiths [ croyances ]’ 
according to the norms of a collective bond.” 47 

Yet it would be another twenty years until Corbin’s implicit slide between 
belief and religion would be made explicit by the Japanese Islamicist and scholar 
of religion Toshihiko Izutsu in his influential work Sufism and Taoism. At the 
start of his concluding section entitled “Methodological Preliminaries,” Izutsu 
transparently reveals an ideological debt to the universalism of Corbin informing 
his entire work: 


I started this study prompted by the conviction that what Professor Henry 


Corbin calls “un dialogue dans la metahistorire” is something urgently 
needed in the present world situation. For at no time in the history of 
humanity has the need for mutual understanding among the nations of the 
world been more keenly felt than in our days. . . . And meta-historical 
dialogues, conducted methodically, will, I believe, eventually be 
crystallised into a philosophia perennis in the fullest sense of the term. 

For the philosophical drive of the human Mind is, regardless of ages, 
places and nations, ultimately and fundamentally one. 48 

Although Izutsu’s expressed intention for civilizational dialogue is obviously 
well meaning, we do not have to look far to see how his vision for a global 
perennial philosophy colors his interpretation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s universalism. 4 ' In 
Sufism and Taoism, Izutsu explores Ibn ‘Arabi’s recurring assertion that “it is 
only God who is worshipped in every worshiped object.” 50 Such an idea is not 
so different than the oft-quoted assertion of the Protestant theologian Paul 
Tillich: “Faith is the state of being ultimately concerned.” 51 From one 
perspective, Ibn ‘Arabi is pointing to what Leonard Lewisohn has described in 
relation to the Persian poetry of Shabistarl (d. 1340) as “the unity of devotional 
intention, the ‘doxological oneness’, one might say, of both the polytheist’s and 
monotheist’s approach to the Absolute.” 52 Yet like all of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
metaphysics, any notion of a “doxological oneness” must also, and one could 
argue primarily, be understood from the perspective of an ontological oneness. 
For Ibn ‘Arabi, such ontic unity within all “worship” is based on his oft- 
mentioned inspired reading of Qur’an 17:23 —Your Lord has decreed that you 
worship none but Him —as God’s predetermined will that is inherently obeyed 
by everyone regardless of their intention. As Ibn ‘Arabi himself admits, this 
insight runs counter to its normative interpretation as a prescriptive command 
that must be heeded. In other words, in Ibn ‘Arabi’s understanding, no matter 
who or what is “worshiped”—be it a person, idol, or one’s own passions—that 
which is worshiped is ultimately an aspect of the Real ( al-haqq ). 54 Since all of 
creation is ontologically contingent upon such “Truth,” it spontaneously self¬ 
manifests within— and according to —the consciousness of the worshiper 
whenever and whatever he or she worships. As Ibn ‘Arabi states in The Ring 
Stones of Wisdom: 

Every worshiper dubs their object of worship a “god,” although its 
particular name might be “stone,” “wood,” “animal,” “human,” “star,” or 


“angel.” Thus, while the object of worship may have such a specific 
name, it is imagined by the worshiper to be at the (highest) level of 
Divinity ( al-uliihiyya ). 55 Yet, in reality, it is only a particular self¬ 
manifestation of the Real ( al-haqq ) to the consciousness of the worshiper 
in this specific place of worship and locus of manifestation. 56 

Like much of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought, his metaphysical position here is perhaps 
best categorized as “theomonistic,” which I define as the comprehension of the 
divine through the nondual prism of a universal being that is self-manifesting 
within both creation and human consciousness. 57 Yet in Sufism and Taoism, 
Izutsu takes this idea to a conclusion made possible only through a modern 
conception of religion. Here, Izutsu conflates Ibn ‘Arabi’s theomonistic 
understanding of God—which he essentializes as “the eternal Religion”—with 
the “various historical religions.” 5 Izutsu thus states that 

it is [Ibn ‘Arabi’s] unshakeable conviction that all religions are 
ultimately one because every religion worships the Absolute in a very 
particular and limited way. Whatever one worships as God, one is 
worshipping through that particular form the Absolute itself, nothing 
else, because there is nothing in the whole world but particular self¬ 
manifestations of the Absolute. 59 

Such logic infers that God (as the single object of worship) and the various 
“religions” (as modalities of worshipping that object) are necessarily connected. 
As I discussed in the introduction to this book, while Ibn ‘Arabi may indeed 
have held that there is only one “eternal Religion”—or religio perennis—it does 
not follow that he held “all religions,” as historically instantiated, to be 
constitutive of it. Indeed, as chapters 2 and 3 will show, this was decidedly not 
the case. Nor does it follow that Ibn ‘Arabi equates God with “religion.” Yet, 
Izutsu appears to arrive at these selfsame conclusions through his interpretation 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on belief. 

Just like Ibn ‘Arabi’s theomonistic idea that the ultimate object of all worship 
is God, so too is God the ultimate object of all beliefs. Likewise, just as every 
object of worship relates to a particular self-manifestation of God, each belief is 
a specific reflection of God. Yet, by translating several of the derivations of ‘-q-d 
as “religion,” rather than “belief,” Izutsu smuggles in the modern idea that 
religion is primarily defined by privately held beliefs. Here, one example will 


suffice since I return to Izutsu in more detail below. In the following passage 
from Sufism and Taoism, Izutsu translates a statement from Ibn ‘Arabi’s The 
Ring Stones of Wisdom: 

Generally speaking each man . . . necessarily sticks to a particular 
religion (‘ aqTdah, i.e., religion as a system of dogmas) concerning his 
Lord. . . . God in all particular religions ( Vtiqadat ) is dependent upon the 
subjective act of positing (ja 7) on the part of the believers. 60 

Izutsu here openly acknowledges the strain he imposes upon the Arabic term 
aqTda, which normally denotes the idea of “a doctrine,” “a belief,” or a 
“religious tenet.” 61 Instead, Izutsu justifies his choice of “religion” by 
parenthetically adding “religion as a system of dogmas.” Further on in the 
passage above, Izutsu translates Vtiqadat —a term that always denotes “beliefs” 
in Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse—as “religions.” 

While there are notable exceptions such as Schimmel’s aforementioned 
reading, and a more recent interpretation by William Chittick, 62 which I discuss 
briefly below, the lexical choices in translation made by formidable scholars like 
Affifi, Corbin, and Izutsu have arguably been formative for an entire interpretive 
field—an interpretive field that has not only influenced later hermeneutical 
perspectives but also (and perhaps more important from an analytical standpoint) 
one that casts into relief how modern ideas about “religion” are ubiquitously 
embedded within contemporary Western scholarship. Although more recent 
translations have improved upon such earlier choices, Euro-American 
presuppositions about what constitutes “religion” continue to dictate how Ibn 
‘Arabi is understood regardless of the details of how he is translated. 

Dm, Obedience, Law, and the Religious Other 

To categorize Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse in such contemporary universalist terms 
presupposes that he defines “religion” in the same way that it has come to be 
construed in the modern West, that is, as “a set of beliefs to be confessed.” 63 Yet, 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse does not present the Arabic term dm, which is closest to 
the modern concept of “religion,” as a set of beliefs; rather, he defines the term 
more in alignment with premodern conceptions of religion as “obedience” 
(inqiyad). 64 At the start of the chapter on the prophet Jacob in The Ring Stones of 
Wisdom, Ibn ‘Arabi states: 



Religion ( al-dm ) is equivalent to your obedience ( inqiyadika ), and that 
which is from God, Most High, is the revealed law (al-shar‘) to which 
you are obedient. So religion is obedience ( al-inqiyad ), and the Law ( al- 
namus) is the revealed way (a/-shar‘) 65 that God, Most High, has 
prescribed (shar'a). 66 

Although the definition of dm as “obedience” is a normative denotation in 
classical Islamic theology, 6 Ibn ‘Arabi’s interpretation of the ontological nature 
of obedience is decidedly less so. In The Ring Stones, Ibn ‘Arabi categorically 
states: “The divine command ( al-amr ) demands obedience.” 68 This is a 
comprehensive statement that summarizes the divine-human relationship, much 
like Ibn ‘Arabi’s aforementioned ontological interpretation of Qur’an 17:23 as a 
divine command that all beings “worship” God. Because Ibn ‘Arabi assumes that 
the command of God is absolute, regardless of whether the human being obeys 
or transgresses, both responses entail islam —that is, submission to God. Such 
submission, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, is analogous to “obedience” 69 —either in 
what pleases or in what displeases God as necessarily determined by God’s 
“rulings” ( al-ahkam ) in the sacred law or sharia. 70 On the outward ( zahir ) level, 
if a person “submits” to God in what is not pleasing, then God responds by either 
pardoning or punishing them. Thus, in all cases, God “obeys” the actions of the 
person by rewarding, pardoning, or punishing. 7 On a deeper level—that is, the 
“secret” (sz'rr) or “inner” ( batin ) perspective—Ibn ‘Arabi states that it is the 
essences ( dhawat ) of human beings that determine whether they obey or 
transgress, not God. 2 From such a theodicean viewpoint, God is entirely 
passive. In his typical discursive style, Ibn ‘Arabi takes this theomonistic path to 
its logical extreme and “the secret that is even beyond this”: since contingent 
beings originate from nonexistence (al- adam ), “there is no existence except the 
existence of the Real (al-haqq).” 7 In other words, it is only God who obeys, 
transgresses, rewards, pardons, and punishes. 

For Ibn ‘Arabi, the lynchpin that keeps all of these shifting relationships in 
play within the context of earthly existence is the sharia where the nexus of 
divine rulings is located for each prophetic dispensation. As Ibn ‘Arabi 
specifically states in the same chapter in The Ring Stones : “The servant institutes 
religion (al-dm), while the Real (al-haqq) establishes the rulings (al-ahkam).” 74 
He goes on to assert that “religion is recompense ( al-jaza ’), just as religion is 
submission (al-islam), and submission is identical with obedience (inqiyad) — 
obedience to that which brings happiness, as well as that which does not bring 




happiness—and that is recompense.” 75 

Thus, while it is certainly the case that Ibn ‘Arabi’s idea of “religion” (dm) is 
theomonistic in the sense that all beings “worship” and “obey” God whether they 
intend to or not, it does not follow that for Ibn ‘Arabi all formal means of 
worship or obedience are the same or equally valid. According to Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
notion that “religion is recompense,” some forms of “religion” or “obedience” 
bring the reward of happiness and some do not. Thus, for Ibn ‘Arabi, only those 
paths of worship that have been “prescribed” by God through revelation are 
salvific. 6 For example, Ibn ‘Arabi states in The Meccan Openings : 

“Your Lord has decreed that you worship none but Him” [Qur’an 17:23] 

—that is, He has “determined.” Thus, on account of God, the gods are 
worshiped. Yet, the only aim of every worshiper is God; therefore, the 
only worshiped thing in itself is God. The one who associates partners 
with God ( al-mushrik ) is only mistaken because he has set up for himself 
a particular way that was not prescribed to him from a revealed portion 
of the Divine Truth ( al-haqq ). So, he is wretched (shaqT) on account of 
that. 77 

Indeed, this same idea can also be found in Ibn ‘Arabi’s commentary of The 
Interpreter of Desires itself, where he states: 

We know that every soul and each religious community ( milla ) seeks 
salvation ( najah ), which is loved by everyone. Yet, since they do not 
know it, they are ignorant of the way that leads to salvation. Even so, 
every sect and religious community imagines that they are on the correct 
path. Indeed, all condemnation that occurs between different religious 
communities and sects is because of the way that leads to salvation but 
not regarding it itself. And if someone knew he was on the wrong way, 
surely he would not persist on it. 

Thus, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, “the way that leads to salvation” is not guaranteed 
to every religious community even though each community thinks its particular 
way is correct. While the various religious communities are not necessarily to 
blame for being on the wrong path, since their so-called deviance is caused by (a 
predetermined) ignorance, at the same time religious paths should in no way be 
considered equally valid means to the divine. 


In light of this, the idea of religion in terms of Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse seems to 
have very little to do with “belief” and much more to do with law. 79 This 
explains why Ibn ‘Arabi prefers to refer to religion in the plural as “revealed 
laws” (shard' f), as opposed to “religions” ( adyan ), since it is the actual set of 
rulings that change with each prophetic dispensation that serves as the criteria 
from which “obedience” can be assessed within any given community. 80 As we 
will see in chapter 2, because Ibn ‘Arabi views the messengership of 
Muhammad as “universal,” he holds his attendant divine law to be abrogative 
and thus controlling in a totalizing manner. 81 

Although Affifi, Corbin, Izutsu, Sells, and others have chosen to read Ibn 
‘Arabi’s discourse on belief as, at base, a kind of proto-pluralist discourse on 
“religion” and religious unity, Ibn ‘Arabi himself does not include specific, non- 
Muslim religious communities in his expositions of this idea. He does, however, 
repeatedly mention scholastic theological positions—like those of the Ash'arls 
and Mu tazills—as competing, rational discourses that limit a limitless God. 82 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on belief thus appears to be primarily an zntrareligious 
critique on speculative theology ( kalam ) and the metaphysical hazards of 
rational conceptions of the divine more broadly. The basis of this idea, like much 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought, seems to have been prefigured by Abu Hamid al- 
GhazalX (d. 1111), who referred to untying “the knot of beliefs” (‘ uqdat al- 
Vtiqadat ) as a means to attaining a deeper experiential knowledge (ma'rifa) of 
the outward tenets of Islamic faith. 83 

Indeed, one of the foundational sources for Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas about religious 
belief stems from a text that is anything but inclusive of the religious Other. As 
mentioned above, Ibn ‘Arabi refers to the “divinity of beliefs” as the “divine self¬ 
manifestation in the forms of beliefs ” or similarly “the divine transmutation in 
form.” He repeatedly locates the scriptural proof text for this phenomenon 
through various, mostly partial, narrations of a single hadith contained in the 
canonical collection of SahTh Muslim . 8 In the most often repeated portion of this 
hadith, God manifests Himself on the Day of Resurrection to those who used to 
worship Him in a form they do not recognize. As such, they deny Him until “He 
has transmuted into His form within which they saw Him the first time,” 85 at 
which time they affirm Him. Ibn ‘Arabi uses this hadith as evidence that God is 
only acknowledged in the particular forms of belief that people hold of Him and 
denied in unfamiliar ones. While there are two main narrations in SahTh Muslim 
of this hadith, one by Abu Hurayra and one by Abu SaTd al-Khudrl, the oft- 
quoted phrase claiming that God was not recognized until He “transmuted” 
(i tahawwala ) back into His original form is only contained in the narration of al- 


Khudri. 

What is conspicuously left out of every discussion that I have ever run across 
on Ibn ‘Arabi’s use of the al-Khudri narration of this hadith is the fact that it 
specifically begins by recapitulating Qur’an 9:30 and thus narrates that both “the 
Jews” and “the Christians” are summoned before God and asked what it was that 
they had worshiped, in which they respond “‘Uzayr” and “the Messiah,” 
respectively, both groups claiming each as the “son of God.” 81 In the hadith 
narration, they are then branded liars and thus fall into the fire of Hell. Indeed, it 
is only those who “worshiped God, the righteous and the wicked” who remain to 
witness the various theophanies of God, thus either accepting or denying them. 8 

After a detailed discussion on divine self-manifestation ( al-tajallT al-ilahiyya ) 
in The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi quotes the aforementioned “hadith of 
theophany” ( hadith al-tajallT) narrated by al-Khudri as described above without 
any comment or qualification regarding its reference to Qur’an 9:30 and its 
subsequent consignment of the People of the Book to Hell. 8 Even though “the 
Jews” and “the Christians” are presumably a synecdoche in this hadith for those 
particular groups from among the People of the Book supposedly guilty of 
worshipping false gods, Ibn ‘Arabi’s tacit acceptance of its polemic with no 
further interpretation evinces how his discourse is here comfortably 
circumscribed within the theological boundaries of its foundational tradition. 

Indeed, it is in allusion to the same theological polemic of Qur’an 9:30 found 
in al-Khudri’s narration of the hadith of theophany that Ibn 'Arabi notes how 
“words of disbelief” ( kalimat kufr ) return and afflict the people who uttered them 
on the Day of Resurrection. Here, he asserts that “such is the case with the 
disbelief ( al-kufr ) and blasphemy ( al-sabb ) spoken by the Jews and Christians 
with respect to God.” 89 Elsewhere in The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi similarly 
refers to the Jews and Christians as perpetrators of disbelief (kufr), since they 
“particularized” a universal relationship with God specifically to themselves: 

All disbelief occurs only by the particularization (takhsTs) of (a universal) 
relationship (to God) like the Jews and the Christians said about 
themselves over others from the people of religions and sects (al-milal 
xva al-nihal ): “We are the sons of God and His beloved ones” [Qur’an 
5:18]. So, after they affiliated (themselves) with Him in this 
(particularized) way, they generalized this relationship (as absolute), even 
though that—in reality—was mistaken. Thus, God said to them: “Why 
then does He punish you for your sins? On the contrary, you are only 
human beings from among those whom He created” [Qur’an 5:18]. God, 


the most high, says the relationship is one, so why particularize 
yourselves in it over others? 90 

The Qur’anic verse that Ibn ‘Arabi invokes in this passage is indeed preceded by 
another verse that specifically calls the deification of Jesus disbelief ( kufr ): 
“Those who say that God is the Messiah, son of Mary have disbelieved ” (Qur’an 
5:17). In The Ring Stones of Wisdom, Ibn ‘Arabi directly refers to this particular 
verse within his well-known disavowal of the Christian doctrine of incarnation 
(hulul). Here, Ibn ‘Arabi observes that the fact that Jesus gave life to the dead 

has led some of them to assert the doctrine of incarnation (bi al-huliil ) 
and that he is God. For that, they are associated with disbelief ( al-kufr ), 
which is concealment ( al-sitr ), because they conceal God who (in reality) 
gives life to the dead in the human form of Jesus. And the Most High 
said: “Those who say that God is the Messiah, son of Mary have 
disbelieved” [Qur’an 5:17]. 91 

Despite the fact that Ibn ‘Arabi’s position around the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity appears to be more ambivalent, 92 the presence of such polemical 
religious discourse within Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings—as well as in the subsequent 
commentary tradition of his school—has led Tim Winter to assert that “the idea 
that Ibn ‘Arabl’s school commended a religious pluralism of a kind acceptable in 
late modern Europe seems to ignore both the nature of religion in the medieval 
world and the specific teachings of the Shaykh himself.” 93 

Approaching The Interpreter of Desires from the Muhammadan 

Station 

Given Ibn ‘Arabi’s broad Euro-American reception as a proto-religious pluralist 
— along with a general neglect of his theological polemics against Judaism and 
Christianity—it is not surprising that the celebrated verses of The Interpreter of 
Desires and their interreligious references have been repeatedly read as “a call 
for universality,” as Sells himself contends in his 1984 analysis mentioned 
above. 94 Perhaps one of the best current examples of this interpretive legacy is 
the work of the prolific Perennialist scholar Reza Shah-Kazemi, 95 who often 
refers to Ibn ‘Arabi’s lines in defense of a universalist reading of Ibn ‘Arabi and 
Islam. 9 In Paths to Transcendence: According to Shankara, Ibn Arabi, and 


Meister Eckhart, for example, Shah-Kazemi quotes the celebrated verses and 
then comments: 

In the lines above, the religions are . . . seen as so many forms of the 
supra-formal, whose essential nature is infinite Beatitude; thus, the 
knowledge that only the Essence is absolutely Real is accompanied by 
the contemplative appreciation of all sacred forms as aspects or modes of 
this Essence. 97 

Not only are all religions one but also, according to Shah-Kazemi’s reading of 
Ibn ‘Arabi, they are “so many forms of the supra-formal”—that is, so many 
forms of God as “the Essence.” Like Izutsu above, here Shah-Kazemi interprets 
Ibn ‘Arabi as equating the divine itself with all of the world’s historical 
“religions.” 

Shah-Kazemi goes on to infer that these lines articulate the “witnessing of the 
Divine in the diverse forms of religion.” 91 In his more recent work, The Spirit of 
Tolerance in Islam, Shah-Kazemi notes that in his celebrated verses Ibn ‘Arabi 
“is simply transcribing, in poetic and mystical mode, the essential message of the 
Qur’an as regards the religious Other.” 99 In connection with this message, Shah- 
Kazemi then mentions verse 3:84, which I translate as follows: 

Say: we have faith in God and what has been sent down upon us, and in 
what was sent down upon Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, and the tribes 
(of Israel), and in what was given to Moses, Jesus, and the prophets from 
their Lord; we do not distinguish between any of them, and to Him we are 
of those who submit (muslimun). 

Shah-Kazemi goes on to note how Ibn ‘Arabi describes Qur’an 3:84 in The 
Meccan Openings as “the key to all knowledge” and as “the culminating point in 
his spiritual ascent.” 100 

Shah-Kazemi is certainly correct in noting that in The Meccan Openings Ibn 
‘Arabi claims that he received verse 3:84 as the culmination point in his spiritual 
journey. In one of his two ascension narratives contained in this massive work, 
Ibn ‘Arabi engages this verse at the point when he claims to have attained the 
Muhammadan Station. After spiritually recapitulating Muhammad’s famous 
“nocturnal voyage” ( isra ’) and heavenly ascension (mi'raj) through the seven 
heavens, Ibn ‘Arabi arrives at “the lote tree of the furthest boundary” (sidrat al- 


muntaha) (Qur’an 53:14), where the Qur’an asserts that Muhammad himself 
attained to the presence of God. 

It is at this point in Ibn ‘Arabi’s own ascension narrative that he boldly claims 
God “sent down” ( anzala ) upon him, in revelatory fashion, verse 3:84, which as 
translated above proposes a correspondence between “what has been sent down 
upon us” and the revelation sent to the biblical patriarchs and prophets along 
with an assertion that “we do not distinguish between any of them” After thus 
receiving Qur’an 3:84, Ibn ‘Arabi immediately asserts: 

So in this verse, He gave me all of the verses and brought the affair home 
to me, and He made this verse the key to all knowledge for me. 101 

In Paths to Transcendence, Shah-Kazemi thus claims that Ibn ‘Arabi’s reception 
of verse 3:84 implies “the assimilation of the principle of the universality of 
revealed religion.” 10 Indeed, Shah-Kazemi further asserts that in receiving verse 
3:84 as “the key to all knowledge,” Ibn ‘Arabi “understood that there is no 
distinction between the prophets at the highest level of religion, and also that the 
respective revelations vouchsafed them are consequently all to be accepted as 
valid.” 103 This is a critical assertion, not only because much of Shah-Kazemi’s 
argument for Ibn ‘Arabi’s universalism rests upon it, but also—and more 
important—because the claim that Ibn ‘Arabi accepted the validity of all 
revealed religions forms the basis of the Perennialist argument itself. Yet, rather 
ironically, it is what Ibn ‘Arabi continues to say in this particular ascension 
narrative that shows how his own so-called universal vision is entirely different 
from, and ultimately opposed to, such common universalist claims. 

After declaring that he has received Qur’an 3:84 as “the key to all 
knowledge,” Ibn ‘Arabi announces: 

Thus, I knew that I am the sum total of those who were mentioned to me 
(majmu c man dhukira IT). By this, the good news came to me that I (had 
now attained) the Muhammadan Station ( muhammadi al-maqam ) 104 — 
that is, I am of those who inherit the comprehensiveness of Muhammad 
(jam Tat muhammad), may God bless him and grant him peace. Indeed, 
he was the final messenger to be sent revelation. God gave him the 
comprehensive words (jawami c al-kalim ) and favored him in six things 
that no other messenger of any other community was favored. 05 His 
messengership is universal because of the universality ( umum ) of the 


facets of these six. So, no matter which direction you proceed from, you 
will only find the Light of Muhammad (nur muhammad ) bestowed 
generously upon you. None acquires except from it, and no divine 
messenger has conveyed except by way of it. 11 

Like much of The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi here writes in what Norman O. 
Brown has called “the apocalyptic style”—that is, “totum simul, simultaneous 
totality; the whole in every part.” 107 Thus, from the allusions in this small 
passage where Ibn ‘Arabi announces his attainment of the Muhammadan Station 
—which I will refer to from here on as his “attainment passage”—we can distill 
many of the most important anthropological and cosmological assertions that 
inform Ibn ‘Arabi’s position regarding the religious Other. Indeed, as Shah- 
Kazemi rightly intuits, Ibn ‘Arabi’s attainment passage also provides the 
metaphysical basis needed to understand Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated verses in The 
Interpreter of Desires. Yet, by unpacking its main ideas, it quickly becomes 
apparent that Shah-Kazemi’s attempt to interpret the attainment passage as a 
type of inclusive religious universalism reveals more about his own Schuonian 
preunderstanding than it does about Ibn ‘Arabi’s position itself. 

The Theme of “Comprehensiveness” within Ibn ‘Arabi’s Logos 

Orientation 

In opposition to Shah-Kazemi’s assertion that Ibn ‘Arabi understood Qur’an 
3:84 as implying that “there is no distinction between the prophets at the highest 
level of religion,” in the attainment passage of The Meccan Openings quoted 
above, Ibn ‘Arabi boldly announces that he himself is “the sum total of those 
who were mentioned to me” ( majmu man dhukira IT). Here, it is important to 
appreciate the difference between Ibn ‘Arabi’s distinctionless totalization of the 
prophets mentioned in 3:84 and Shah-Kazemi’s assertion that Ibn ‘Arabi is 
“consequently” validating each revelation separately. It is very clear through Ibn 
‘Arabi’s use of the Arabic relative pronoun man (“those who”) that when he 
claims to be “the sum total,” he is speaking about the biblical patriarchs and 
prophets specifically mentioned in Qur’an 3:84 rather than their attendant 
revelations. Instead of asserting any kind of interreligious validity, Ibn ‘Arabi 
here clearly describes a rather forceful vision of subsumption. Indeed, the 
subsumption of all previous prophets (and their attendant knowledge) in 
Muhammad is a common, yet less discussed, theme within Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
discourse. In the attainment passage, Ibn ‘Arabi refers to this central idea as “the 


comprehensiveness of Muhammad” (jamTat muhammad ). 

A corollary assertion that goes hand in hand with the idea of Muhammad’s 
“comprehensiveness” is Ibn ‘Arabi’s oft-repeated reminder that the Prophet 
claimed to have been given “the comprehensive words” (jawdmi c al-kalim), 
which he also includes in the attainment passage quoted earlier. This attribution, 
like much of the extra-Qur’anic material that informs Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysics, 
comes directly from the canonical hadith. The phrase jawamV al-kalim is found 
in several hadith narrated by Abu Hurayra, such as the one in SahTh Muslim that 
Ibn ‘Arabi directly refers to in the attainment passage. In this hadith, Muhammad 
claims that God “favored him in six things that no other messenger of any other 
community was favored.” 108 The normative understanding of Muhammad’s 
“comprehensive words” is based on an internal definition found within a similar 
hadith, which asserts that God combined for the Prophet “in one saying ( al-amr ) 
or two the many sayings ( al-umur al-kathira ) that were written in the books that 
came before him.” 109 Yet, in Ibn ‘Arabi’s larger metaphysical anthropology and 
cosmology, the idea of “the comprehensive words” takes on a much more cosmic 
meaning. In The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi explains that in this phrase, 

“words” is the plural of “word,” and the words of God are not exhausted 
(kalimat allah la tanfad ), 110 so Muhammad was given knowledge of that 
which does not end. Thus, he had comprehensive knowledge of the 
realities of the known ( haqaiq al-malumat), which is a divine attribute 
belonging only to God. ... So, he is the tongue of the Real, His hearing, 
and His sight, and this is the highest of divine ranks. 111 

Thus, for Ibn ‘Arabi, “the comprehensive words” signify the comprehensive 
knowledge of the Prophet Muhammad as the human embodiment of the 
“Muhammadan Reality” ( haqiqa muhammadiyya )—what Ibn ‘Arabi refers to in 
the attainment passage as the “Light of Muhammad” ( nur muhammad). 112 

This idea plays a central role in The Ring Stones of Wisdom, where early on 
Ibn ‘Arabi explains how the spiritual “reality” of Muhammad—that is, the 
haqiqa muhammadiyya —serves as the abiding source of knowledge for all the 
prophets: 

Every single prophet from Adam to the Final Prophet takes only from the 
niche of the Seal of the Prophets ( khatam al-nabiyym), even though his 
physical existence comes last—indeed, by his own reality he is 


(abidingly) existent—as his words relate: “I was a prophet when Adam 
was between water and clay.” 113 

Each of the twenty-seven chapters of The Ring Stones of Wisdom is named 
according to a specific divine “wisdom” ( hikma ) that is related to a “word” 
(kalima), or attribute, of God manifested by a particular prophet who is in turn a 
manifestation of the Muhammadan Reality. Indeed, in The Meccan Openings, 
Ibn ‘Arabi asserts (via the same non-canonical hadith quoted in the passage 
above) that Muhammad had attained to his station “when Adam was between 
water and clay,” 114 and so when God taught Adam all of the divine names (as 
described in verse 2:31 of the Qur’an), “Muhammad already had knowledge of 
the comprehensive words—and all of the names (of God) are from the 
words.” 115 Thus, as the Qur’anically enunciated “Seal of the Prophets,” 116 
Muhammad is for Ibn ‘Arabi the locus of manifestation for all divine names, 
thereby forming the archetype of the “Perfect Human Being” ( al-insdn al-kamil ) 
whose physical manifestation is cosmographically situated as the spiritual “pole” 
(qutb) of the universe. 117 

Indeed, the cosmogonic role of the Muhammadan Reality as analogous to the 
Hellenic concept of the “Word” or Logos was systematically treated in Affifi’s 
aforementioned Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid DTn-ibnul Arabi, where he 
christens Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysics “the first Muslim Logos-doctrine.” 118 The 
Muhammadan Reality is here understood as the generative and rational principle 
of the universe and is, according to Affifi, theoretically distinguishable from the 
historical Prophet. 19 Yet, such differentiations are not always so clear-cut within 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse itself. For example, in The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi 
cosmically links the historical figure of Muhammad with the divine nature of the 
Qur’an itself by enunciating three specific points: (1) the hadith report of the 
Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha that claims Muhammad “was the character of the Qur’an” 
(kana khuluquhu al-qur’an), 120 (2) the Qur’anic verses that call both the 
character of the Prophet and the Qur’an “tremendous” ( azim ), 121 and (3) the 
theological tenet (most notably among the Hanballs) that the Qur’an, as the 
speech or “Word of God” ( kalam allah), is one of God’s attributes. 122 After 
listing these three components, Ibn ‘Arabi boldly exclaims: “It is as though the 
Qur’an assumed the bodily form called Muhammad.” 123 Even further blurring 
the boundaries between the Qur’an as an attribute of God and the person of 
Muhammad, Ibn ‘Arabi concludes: “The Qur’an is the Word of God and it is His 
attribute. Thus, Muhammad in his totality was an attribute of the Real ( al-haqq ), 


Most High, so ‘whoever obeys the Messenger has obeyed God ’ [Qur’an 
4:80]. ” 124 

It is precisely such indeterminacy between the divine and its logos- oriented 
Muhammadan “reflection” that forms the fulcrum around which the 
metaphysical ideas of “comprehensive” perfection and the “Perfect Human 
Being” pivot in Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse. In Sufi Aesthetics, Cyrus Ali Zargar 
shows how Ibn ‘Arabi’s professed “religion of love” (dm al-hubb ) mentioned in 
the last line of the celebrated verses closely parallels the Persian “School of 
Passionate Love” (madhhab-i ishq), which emphasizes the contemplation of 
God through the famous practice of “witness play” ( shahid bazT )—that is, the 
“witnessing” (shuhiid) of the human form. 125 As Zargar notes, according to Ibn 
‘Arabi, “the greatest witnessing of existence is that which is most 
comprehensive.” 12 In Ibn ‘Arabi’s discussion on Adam in The Ring Stones of 
Wisdom, he establishes that the human being is superior to all created things in 
comprehensiveness and thus “serves as the supreme mirror in which God 
witnesses himself.” 127 Thus, as the perfect locus of the divine names and most 
complete reflection of God, Muhammad is, for Ibn ‘Arabi, the most 
comprehensive of all human beings. 128 

Reinterpreting The Interpreter 

As I discussed at the start of this chapter, a substantial part of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
modern aura of “enlightened” universalism has much to do with how his small 
collection of amorous poems, The Interpreter of Desires, has been interpreted by 
contemporary Western scholars. Written in the erotic style of the Arabic love 
lyric ( nasfb ) in honor of Nizam—apparently, a beautiful and learned daughter of 
a scholar Ibn ‘Arabi befriended in Mecca—it is not surprising that such amorous 
poetry coming from a supposedly pious mystic raised eyebrows. In response, Ibn 
‘Arabi wrote a highly metaphysical commentary, The Treasury of Lovers: A 
Commentary on the Interpreter of Desires (Dhakhair al-alaq: sharh tarjuman 
al-ashwaq ), to reveal its hidden mystical allusions and thus preserve his honor as 
a Sufi. 129 

While Nicholson’s 1911 translation includes glosses of The Treasury of 
Lovers, he proclaims that Ibn ‘Arabi’s commentary, while sincere, took “refuge 
in far-fetched verbal analogies” that ultimately descended “from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.” According to Nicholson, this was due in part to Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
“entering into trivial details,” which Nicholson added was characteristic of 
Arabs who were “apt to exaggerate details at the expense of the whole.” 130 


Following this rather typical Orientalist racialism, Nicholson lets his readers 
know that he has only translated “the interesting and important passages” from 
the commentary. 131 Thus, in his recent article “The Religion of Love Revisited,” 
Chittick re-examines The Treasury of Lovers in greater detail to rectify general 
misunderstandings regarding the celebrated verses and Ibn ‘Arabi’s famous 
profession to “follow the religion of Love.” 132 As such, Chittick concludes that 

[Ibn ‘Arabi’s] Religion of Love is not quite what most people imagine it 
to be. It certainly implies openness to the beauty of God’s creation along 
with love and compassion for all of God’s creatures, but more than 
anything else it is a program of action, that of putting the Sunna into 
practice on the two basic levels discussed in classical Sufism, the Shari‘a 
and the Tariqa, with the aim of reaching the Haqiqa, which is the Divine 
Reality Itself. 133 

From the level of so-called authentic Sufi praxis, Chittick’s description is most 
likely an accurate articulation of how Ibn ‘Arabi would describe “the religion of 
Love.” In the remainder of this chapter, I also revisit The Treasury of Lovers to 
shine light on Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated verses. Yet, here I am concerned to throw 
into relief a different level of enunciation at work in the celebrated verses that 
has to do with their discursive production of power and how that particular 
configuration, or “politics,” is often discarded as unessential. Rather than merely 
“a program of action . . . putting the Sunna into practice,” as Chittick asserts, in 
what follows I argue that these verses simultaneously involve a much more 
radical discourse of subsumption. That is, situated within a logos- oriented 
language-game, Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated verses pay tribute to the creative power 
of Muhammad and the ontological triumph of his reality. 

While I will return to Ibn ‘Arabi’s famous line professing a heart that “has 
become capable of every form” momentarily, here I begin with Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
commentary on what is frequently taken to be “religious” imagery in the lines 
that follow (as translated by Nicholson): “a convent for Christian monks, / And a 
temple for idols and the pilgrim’s Ka ba and the / Tables of the Tora and the 
book of the Koran.” Thus, in The Treasury of Lovers, Ibn ‘Arabi explains that he 
used the symbol of a “convent for Christian monks” because the heart is like a 
convent where monks worship. Similarly, he says that he employed “a temple for 
idols” to represent “the realities ( al-haqaiq ) sought by humanity, who exist 
internally, and through whom God is worshiped.” 134 As is the case throughout 
The Interpreter, Ibn ‘Arabi here makes use of the poetic topos of “infidelity,” 


known in the Persian poetic tradition as “kufriyyat.” In this trope that is traceable 
back to the Arabic discourse of Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 922), the poet praises non- 
Islamic traditions such as Christianity or Zoroastrianism or, more radically, 
exalts “heresy and unbelief ( kufr )” and “the idolatrous temple-tavern.” 135 
However, when Ibn ‘Arabi states that idol worship represents the seeking of 
“realities,” which in his terminology represent the specific qualities of the divine 
names, 136 the Andalusian Sufi’s famous idea of “the god created in the beliefs” 
is uniquely invoked. 137 Here, as perfectly reflected in Ibn ‘Arabi’s oft-used 
example of the “hadith of theophany” discussed above, the devout only 
recognize a god that is created solely within their own particular mental 
projections or beliefs. Indeed, referring to this hadith, Ibn ‘Arabi explicitly states 
in The Meccan Openings that people “only worship what they believe ( Vtaqadu ) 
pertaining to the Truth ( al-haqq ), worshiping merely a creation ( makhluq ).” 
“And so,” according to Ibn ‘Arabi, “there is none but the worshiper of idols ( fa- 
ma thamma ilia abid xvuthun).” 138 As Chittick notes: 

Ibn al-‘Arabi frequently calls the idols inside everyone’s heart “the gods 
of belief.” ... In a certain respect, it is the god of my belief that keeps me 
in my own station, for it is my understanding of this god that has tied my 
heart in a knot. Progress on the path to God demands negating the gods 
of all beliefs while recognizing their limited utility. 139 

Thus, from the internal idols of the heart, Ibn ‘Arabi goes on in The Treasury of 
Lovers to comment that “the Ka ba” represents the heart encircled by “celestial 
spirits” ( al-arwah aWulwiyya ) and is thereby given the capacity for angelic 
insight, while “the Tora” represents a heart inscribed with the Hebraic sciences 
of Moses. 140 Yet, it is Ibn ‘Arabi’s elucidation of “the book of the Koran” that is 
the most metaphysically revealing, and, not insignificantly, one of the most 
inadequately treated in Nicholson’s gloss of The Treasury of Lovers, which 
follows: “ ‘The book of the Koran,’ because his heart has received an inheritance 
of the perfect Muhammadan knowledge.” 141 Yet, Ibn ‘Arabi’s original exegesis 
is more detailed. Referring to himself in the third person, Ibn ‘Arabi states: 

Since his heart inherited the perfected Muhammadan knowledges (a/- 
ma arifal-muhammadiyya al-kamaliyya ), he made them into a book, and 
he established them within the station of the Qur’an because Muhammad 
attained the station of “I was given the comprehensive words” ( utitu 


jawamV al-kalim 142 ). 143 


Here, Ibn ‘Arabi appears to allude to the same realization enunciated in his 
attainment passage from The Meccan Openings quoted above where he realizes 
the Muhammadan Station and thus inherits “the comprehensiveness of 
Muhammad” because the Prophet had been given “the comprehensive words.” 
As I also note above, in The Meccan Openings Ibn ‘Arabi additionally links the 
historical figure of Muhammad with the divine nature of the Qur’an, going as far 
as to state: “The Qur’an is the Word of God and it is His attribute. Thus, 
Muhammad in his totality was an attribute of the Real ( al-haqq ), Most High.” In 
light of these claims, Ibn ‘Arabi’s assertion in The Treasury of Lovers regarding 
his heart’s inheritance of “the perfected Muhammadan knowledges” as 
established “within the station of the Qur’an” becomes especially significant. 
Not only does the “station of the Qur’an” come last in the list of interreligious 
references, but also it reflects the “perfected” nature of “the comprehensiveness 
of Muhammad.” Indeed, as is additionally evinced in the attainment passage of 
The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi’s reference to “the station of the Qur’an” in 
terms of the comprehensive nature of Muhammad refers to his realization that he 
was “the sum total ” of the biblical patriarchs and prophets specifically 
mentioned in verse 3:84 of the Qur’an, which as he claims was “the key to all 
knowledge.” 

Returning once more to Ibn ‘Arabi’s commentary in The Treasury of Lovers, 
after noting that “I follow the religion of Love” refers to the Qur’anic verse 
“Say: If you love God, follow me, then God will love you ” (3:31)—a verse that 
has been traditionally interpreted as depicting an instance where Muhammad 
invited a group of either idolaters, Jews, or Christians to Islam 144 —Ibn ‘Arabi 
states: 

For this reason, he has called it “the religion of love” ( al-dfn hubb ) and 
professed it. For he meets the burdens of his beloved with acceptance, 
contentment, and love—hardship and discomfort having been removed 
from them in every way. Thus, he said “whatever way [Love’s camels] 
take,” that is, whatever path they follow—whether agreeable or not—we 
are content with all of them. And his saying “that is my religion ( dmi) 
and my faith ( imam )” means that there is no religion (dm) higher for one 
who is indebted to Him through Him and who is transcendently 
commanded by Him than a religion founded upon love and longing. 145 


Here, Ibn ‘Arabi situates the religion of love in a fairly normative way according 
to the general ethos of classical Sufism and its emphasis on longing for God as 
the Beloved—a Beloved for whom he is willing to endure every hardship. Yet, it 
is the next set of lines—again severely neglected by Nicholson—that return to 
the above notion of the station of the Qur’an and the motif of “the 
comprehensiveness of Muhammad”: 

And this is a special prerogative for the Muhammadans (a/- 
muhammadiyym )—for indeed Muhammad, may God bless him and grant 
him peace, is alone from among all of the prophets in the station of 
perfect love ( maqam al-mahabba bi kamaliha). He is chosen ( saff ), a 
confidant ( naji ), and a friend ( khalfl ), as well as all of the other meanings 
(ma'anT) of the stations of the prophets; yet, he is beyond them all. 
Indeed, God took him as a darling ( habib ), that is, (both) lover ( muhibb) 
and beloved ( mahbub ), and his heirs are on his way. 146 

Here, it is first necessary to note Ibn ‘Arabi’s mention of “the Muhammadans” 
(i al-muhammadiyyfn ), which as Sells points out was mistranslated by Nicholson 
as merely “Moslems.” 14 Indeed, Chittick comments that in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
vocabulary, 

the Muhammadans are the perfect human beings par excellence, those 
who stand in the highest station of spiritual perfection, a station that was 
achieved only by the Prophet and a few of his great followers. He 
commonly says that the Muhammadans stood in “the station of no 
station” ( maqam la maqam), meaning that they achieved union with God, 
thus transcending all the stations on the path, all the individual 
perfections that human beings can realize. Their station embraces every 
possible human perfection, that is, every possible manifestation of divine 
perfection. Since the Muhammadans have gone beyond all stations and 
internalized all the perfections designated by the stations, they cannot be 
limited to one station or another. 148 

Although Ibn ‘Arabi does not make specific mention of it in his commentary, 
Chittick is no doubt correct in relating Ibn ‘Arabi’s notion of “the station of no 
station” ( maqam la maqam) to his assertion, as quoted above, in The Treasury of 
Lovers that “the religion of love” is “a special prerogative for the 


Muhammadans,” since as Chittick has thoroughly shown elsewhere, the station 
of the Muhammadan was specified by Ibn ‘Arabi in The Meccan Openings as 
“the station of no station.” 149 Sells too makes this connection in his 1984 article 
where he asserts that the term “Muhammadians” for Ibn ‘Arabi “does not refer 
to Muslims but rather to those who have achieved the station of no station and 
who refuse to bind themselves to any one prophetic wisdom.” 150 Yet, Sells’s 
statement here appears to imply that in such a “station of no station,” 
Muhammadans “refuse” to be associated with “any one prophetic wisdom,” or 
religious dispensation, whatsoever, thus seemingly including Islam. Indeed, Sells 
furthers this implication by immediately adding that “Schimmel, who relies on 
Nicholson in her interpretation, has mistakenly identified the ‘religion’ referred 
to in the verses with Islam when, in fact, as is made clear throughout Ibn 
‘Arabl’s writings, very few Muslims are Muhammadians.” 151 Yet, in the passage 
from The Treasury of Lovers quoted directly above, Ibn ‘Arabi specifically 
expounds on the particular excellence of the Prophet himself, who has achieved 
a unique perfection out of all the prophets in “the station of perfect love” as one 
who is “chosen ( safi ), confidant (naji), and a friend ( khalil ), as well as all of the 
other meanings of the stations of the prophets.” These three qualities refer to the 
traditional attributes used in association with Adam, Moses, and Abraham, 
respectively. 152 As such, Ibn ‘Arabi’s mention of these attributes in The Treasury 
of Lovers qualifies the so-called station of Muhammad’s “perfect love” as 
embodying the entirety of divine realities contained within all of the preceding 
prophets—what Ibn ‘Arabi here refers to as the “meanings ( ma'am) of the 
stations of the prophets.” 153 Thus, rather than a station that “refusefs] to bind . . . 
to any one prophetic wisdom,” as Sells suggests, in this passage “the station of 
perfect love” subsumes all prophetic wisdom in the name of Muhammad 
himself. 

In such terms, the last line in the same passage from The Treasury of Lovers, 
“and his heirs are on his way,” is especially significant since it parallels 
statements about a Muhammadan inheritance made in Ibn ‘Arabi’s commentary 
above on “the book of the Koran” and in the attainment passage of The Meccan 
Openings —that is, Ibn ‘Arabi’s assertion that “his heart inherited the perfected 
Muhammadan knowledges” and that he “was among the heirs of the 
comprehensiveness of Muhammad,” respectively. In all such references, Ibn 
‘Arabi asserts that the special station of the Muhammadan saint inherits the 
logos- oriented perfection of the Prophet. Just as Ibn ‘Arabi acknowledges the 
Qur’anic enunciation of this perfection of Muhammad as the “Seal of the 
Prophets,” he famously situates himself as the “Seal of the Saints” ( khatam al- 


awliya )—that is, the supreme “spiritual” manifestation of the Muhammadan 
Reality as the highest Muhammadan saint. 154 Thus, directly after the 
aforementioned passage quoted from The Ring Stones of Wisdom that identifies 
Muhammad as “the niche” from which all the prophets derive their knowledge, 
Ibn ‘Arabi states that the Seal of the Saints was likewise “a saint while Adam 
was between water and clay.” 155 As such, Ibn ‘Arabi notes that the Seal of the 
Saints “takes from the Origin and is the witness ( al-mushahid ) of all degrees (of 
reality).” 15 It is precisely from this sense of witnessing all of the divine self¬ 
manifestations and thus containing in toto all the “meanings” of the Logos —that 
is, the “comprehensive words” of Muhammad as a manifestation of “the Word of 
God”—that Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated verses of The Interpreter should be 
understood. Indeed, as Chittick notes in relation to the station of no station, 
the Muhammadan “passes from station to station, never losing a positive 
attribute after having gained it. One by one, in perfect harmony, he assumes the 
traits of the divine names. Having reached the highest station, he owns all 
stations.” 158 Chittick thus concludes: “The Muhammadan friend of God inherits 
his knowledge, stations, and states directly from the Prophet Muhammad.” 159 
Thus, if we are to read Sells’s assertion generously—that Muhammadan saints 
“refuse to bind themselves to any one prophetic wisdom” —then we must 
simultaneously add the critical proviso: except for the prophetic wisdom of 
Muhammad, which in Ibn ‘Arabi’s language-game is none other than the 
revelation of Islam qua the ultimate dispensation of the primordial “religion 
(milla) of Abraham.” 160 

In light of this, we can now return to the enigmatic phrase that opens the 
celebrated verses: “My heart has become capable of every form.” Ibn ‘Arabi 
begins his commentary on this line in The Treasury of Lovers by relating how 
the Arabic word for heart, qalb, is called such “because of its constant 
transformation ( taqallub ).” Here, both terms “heart” and “constant 
transformation” are derived from the same root q-l-b, which means to “alter,” 
“invert,” “turn,” “move,” and so forth. Ibn ‘Arabi then explains: 

This is so, since the heart diversifies (yatanawwu ‘) according to the 
diverse inrushes ( tanawwu ‘ waridat ) upon it. Its diverse inrushes 
correspond to the diversity of its states ( ahwal ), and the diversity of its 
states are through the diversity of divine self-manifestations ( al-tajalliyat 
al-ilahiyya ) in accord with its secret (szrr). 161 


Given that The Treasury of Lovers was written apologetically for a reader 
already familiar with Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysical grammar, his normally dense 
prose is here even more so. Indeed, much of what Ibn ‘ Arabi concisely glosses in 
his commentary is expanded at length in later writings. 162 

For example, in The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi explains this same 
phenomenon in a slightly different way through one of his other favorite 
metaphors—how nondelimited, and thus transparent, substances like water or 
polished glass take on the color of delimited things, as symbolized by either their 
colored vessels or contents, respectively. Here, Ibn ‘Arabi deploys the latter 
example and begins by using the same root q-l-b to express the constant 
transformation ( taqallub ) of the heart: 

The heart constantly transforms (yataqallabu ) from state to state, as God, 
who is the Beloved ( mahbub ), is “every day upon some affair” [Qur’an 
55:29]. So the lover ( muhibb ) is diversified in the object of his love in 
accordance with the diversity of the Beloved in His acts, just as the 
polished and transparent glass cup is diversified according to the 
diversity of the liquid in it. So, the color of the lover is the color of his 
Beloved. 163 

At the end of Ibn ‘Arabi’s commentary on the line “My heart has become 
capable of every form,” he notes that the diversification of the states of the heart 
“is referred to by the revealed tradition ( al-shar ') as transmutation ( al-tahawwul ) 
and continual change ( al-tabaddul ) in the forms.” 164 This is a direct reference to 
al-Khudri’s narration of the hadith of theophany found in SahTh Muslim, which I 
discussed above, where God appears to his believing Muslim servants. 165 

Elsewhere, in the chapter on the “heart wisdom” ( hikma qalbiyya ) of the 
prophet Shu'ayb in The Ring Stones of Wisdom, Ibn ‘Arabi elaborates on the 
diversity of forms in the heart. He does this through the discourse on belief by 
noting (as partially quoted earlier) that when “God lifts the veil from between 
Himself and His servant, the servant sees Him in the form of his belief. So, He is 
the same as his belief.” 16 Ibn ‘Arabi’s bold assertion here—that is, that God is 
the same as the servant’s “belief”—clearly does not mean that God in His 
absolute essence is the same as such beliefs, but only that such beliefs bind, or 
“knot,” the reality of the believer to particular “forms.” Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi 
concludes: 



Neither the heart nor the eye witnesses anything of the Real ( al-haqq ) 
except the form of its own belief. Thus, the Real is contained within the 
form of the belief that the heart encompasses. It is this that manifests to 
(the heart) so that it is known by (the heart). So, the eye sees only the 
believed Real ( al-haqq aWitiqadi) —and the diversity of beliefs is no 
secret. 1 

From Ibn ‘Arabi’s variegated, yet interrelated, descriptions of “the heart,” it is 
clear that when The Interpreter of Desires mentions the “forms” that the poet’s 
heart is capable of, it is talking about the phenomena of a heart in its various 
states, which are interconnected with how God manifests to the heart through 
belief. Yet, it is here where it is easy to make Ibn ‘Arabi speak for a plurality of 
religions, rather than simply of beliefs, or similarly, to assume that the latter 
necessarily entails the former. Indeed, Ibn ‘Arabi follows the aforementioned 
passage in The Ring Stones of Wisdom by stating: 

So, whoever limits Him, denies Him in other than what he limits Him, 
but affirms Him in his limitation of Him when He manifests Himself 
(tajalla ). Yet, the one who releases Him from limitation will never deny 
Him, and thus affirms Him in every form He Himself transmutes 
(yatahawwalu ) into. As such, He grants him from Himself the form of 
His self-manifestation ( tajalli) over and over, since the forms of self¬ 
manifestation are infinite. 168 

Elsewhere in The Ring Stones of Wisdom, Ibn ‘Arabi states that “there are only 
beliefs and all are correct ( musib ),” and similarly, if a person truly “understood 
al-Junayd when he said ‘the color of water is the color of its vessel,’ then he 
would grant every believer their belief and perceive God in every form and 
every belief.” 169 As such, Ibn ‘Arabi famously warns: 

Beware of delimiting yourself by a specific belief (aqd) and disbelieving 
all else, for much good will pass you by—in fact, the knowledge of the 
affair itself will pass you by. So, be in yourself the primordial matter of 
all forms of beliefs (mutaqadat ) since God, the Most High, is too wide 
and great to be restricted by one belief ( aqd) over another. 170 


From just these examples it becomes apparent how easily such statements can be 


read within a Perennialist interpretive lens of religious universalism, easily 
sliding from the idea of “belief” to that of “religion.” Indeed, as was quoted at 
the start of this chapter, Nicholson also translated the passage above in his 
preface of The Interpreter of Desires under the subheading “Religion,” thereby 
directly correlating belief and religion in Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought. Along the same 
lines, but a bit more conspicuously, this passage was translated by Izutsu, who 
rendered derivations of q-d as “religion” rather than “belief”—again smuggling 
in the modern idea that religion is defined as a system of beliefs or, in Izutsu’s 
words, a “system of dogmas.” 171 Thus, Izutsu renders this same passage from 
The Ring Stones : 

Beware of being bound up by a particular religion Vaqd ] and rejecting all 
others as unbelief! If you do that, you will fail to obtain a great benefit. 
Nay, you will fail to obtain the true knowledge of the reality. Try to make 
yourself a (kind of) Prime Matter for all forms of religious belief 
[muTaqadat]. God is wider and greater than to be confined to one 
particular religion Vaqd] to the exclusion of others. 172 

Here, Izutsu’s translation of the term aqd as “religion” is severely misleading, 
since, as previously mentioned, the Arabic meaning is geared toward the notion 
of restricting, or “knotting,” God in some kind of conceptual form, or “belief,” 
and not the modern Protestant notion of religion itself as “a system” or set of 
beliefs. The theomonistic prohibition of not limiting God to a particular 
conceptual form is very different than the contemporary universalist prohibition 
of not limiting salvation to a particular religious form. Conflating these two 
prohibitions is to conflate the attributes of God and the various religious 
dispensations, which is to deify every religion as a manifestation of God—a 
conception that forms a basic axiom within Schuonian Perennialism. As Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr notes in summation of Schuon’s thought: “Each religion comes 
from the Absolute and possesses an archetype which determines its earthly 
reality.” 173 

In Paths to Transcendence, Shah-Kazemi quotes Izutsu’s above passage 
verbatim. 174 Yet, in an older article published two years prior, Shah-Kazemi 
notes the problematic nature of Izutsu’s word choice of “religion” in this very 
same passage and instead replaces it with the word “creed.” 175 Nonetheless, 
Shah-Kazemi here asserts that Izutsu’s translation “adequately conveys the clear 
intention behind this warning to believers not to restrict God to the form of their 


own belief,” and thus 


for Ibn Arabi, there is but one religion, which comprises diverse modes of 
revelation and different rulings, according to the requirements of 
different human collectivities addressed by the one and only Divinity. 176 

Here, Shah-Kazemi repeats a foundational claim of Schuon, namely, that 
“what determines the difference among forms of Truth is the difference among 
human receptacles,” 177 and again asserts that not only did Ibn ‘Arabi hold to the 
notion of a religio perennis —an “eternal Religion,” in the words of Izutsu—but 
also that this religion is found concurrently within every historical religion. 
Thus, like Izutsu, Shah-Kazemi conflates Ibn ‘Arabi’s theomonism, which 
recognizes that all beings ultimately worship one God, with the much different 
assertion that all historical religions share an underlying essence. 

An Ontology of God or “Religion”? 

In light of the analysis above, we can see how when Ibn ‘Arabi claims his heart 
“capable of every form,” instead of asserting that he is capable of every 
“religion,” or religious form, as is often claimed, he is asserting that as the Seal 
of the Saints he is like Muhammad in his perfected comprehensive capacity to 
ontologically witness all of the names, meanings, and forms that make up the 
“form” (sura) of the divine itself. 178 While Corbin rightfully observes that this is 
“the religion of the gnostic . . . whose heart has rendered itself capable of 
receiving all theophanies because it has penetrated their meaning,” he 
nevertheless anachronistically projects a contemporary conception of 
universalism conflating belief with religion onto Ibn ‘Arabi where “the ‘Form of 
God’ is for him no longer the form of this or that faith exclusive of all others, but 
his own eternal Form.” 179 Corbin tellingly calls this transition “the passage from 
the dogmatic religion of the ‘God created in the faiths’ to the religion of the 
gnostic.” 18 ' Although appreciative of Corbin’s genius, Schimmel was more 
critical, observing that Ibn ‘Arabi’s claim to a “heart capable of every form” was 
the “highest self-praise” and an “acknowledgement of an illumination that is far 
beyond the ‘illumination of the names.’ ” 181 

Whether exclusive self-praise or something more in keeping with the decorous 
sensibilities of classical Sufism, like self-annihilation before the face of God, 
what is clear is that Ibn ‘Arabi’s claim is certainly lofty. In such exalted (and no 


doubt exalting ) terms, he often refers to the hadith: “God created Adam upon His 
own form (sura).” 182 After invoking this hadith in his later treatise Revelations 
in Mosul (al-Tanazzulat al-mawsiliyya 183 ), Ibn ‘Arabi enunciates lines very 
similar to his celebrated verses of The Interpreter of Desires. In a chapter 
regarding the obligation of ritual purification for prayer, and the use of water for 
it, he states: 

God created (fatara) my form (suratT) upon his, 
so I am every form. 

God entrusted His two affairs within me until 

I became a wall (sura) differentiating His two foundations: 184 

In my outward (zahirT) there is distress and punishment 

Yet, in my inward ( batini) is veiled mercy (rahma mastura). 

I encompass His Torah and His Gospels 
His Qur’an and His Psalms. 185 

Like Ibn ‘Arabi’s claim in The Interpreter of Desires that his “heart has become 
capable of every form,” here too he is all forms. Yet in the verses from 
Revelations in Mosul, Ibn ‘Arabi makes an internal distinction between the “two 
foundations” of reality—God’s Outward (zahir) and Inward (batin). In the 
Outward there is the reality of punishment and torment, but in the Inward there 
is the promise of mercy. Here, Ibn ‘Arabi articulates the profound, cosmic 
dualism of the monotheistic traditions, radically internalizing the wisdom of 
God’s revelations in toto: “I encompass His Torah and His Gospels His Qur’an 
and His Psalms.” 

Ibn ‘Arabi thus continues in this passage from Revelations in Mosul to further 
his theomonistic identification with the divine by stating: “I am everything with 
Him!” 18 Indeed, he goes even further: “When I claim that I am a lord (rabb), 
God lets down (asdala) his veils (suturahu) over my face!” 187 But then, he 
immediately adds: 

Yet, His law (shar'uhu) comes and addresses my very essence (dhati), 

Oh heedless one, you have been ignorant of His commands! 

God has made obligatory grace and punishment, 
according to the manifest claims upon humanity. 188 

It is such dialectical tension between outward and inward, sobriety and ecstasy, 
and transcendence and immanence that indelibly marks Ibn ‘Arabi’s 


theomonistic language-game. Yet, Ibn ‘Arabi is no al-Hallaj, who ultimately was 
unable to reconcile between the theophanic self-identification of lordship and the 
outward sharia. As Carl Ernst notes, “Hallajian infidelity” was marked by the 
insistence on the “full application of legal discrimination on the social level; 
anyone who follows the path taken by Hallaj must himself be prepared to accept 
the legal consequences.” 189 Thus, Hallaj’s “self-blame and desire for 
martyrdom” was the result of an apparent incongruence between ultimate reality 
(haqTqa) and the sharia. 1 In the aforementioned section from Revelations in 
Mosul, however, Ibn ‘Arabi seeks to balance the “infidelity” of haqTqa alongside 
the law within a dyadic tension. 191 Yet even more boldly, Ibn ‘Arabi claims that 
for attained mystics like himself, there is in reality no such tension; that is, such 
theophanic self- witnessing is completely within the bounds of the law. He 
states: 

If someone like me says “I am a lord,” 

Oh my friend—is that a major sin ( [kabira )? 

No, it is my right, for He and I are one! 

I did not even commit a minor sin ( saghTra ). 

How can I commit a minor or major sin, 

when I am holy ( al-quds ) and possessor of exaltation (a/- ‘ ala ) and 
sovereignty ( al-sarir )? 192 

Indeed, Ibn ‘Arabi succinctly articulates this idea in the same passage in The 
Ring Stones of Wisdom cited earlier where he compares himself as the Seal of the 
Saints to Muhammad as the Seal of the Prophets. Here, Ibn ‘Arabi notes that his 
“inherited” perfection of the Seal of the Saints as the “Saint-Heir” ( al-walT al- 
warith )—a statement that echoes Ibn ‘Arabi’s previously quoted claim as heir to 
the Muhammadan Station in The Interpreter of Desires —is only one of the 
perfections of Muhammad, who is “Saint-Messenger-Prophet” ( al-walT al-rasul 
al-nabT ). 193 As exemplified in his own ecstatic utterance in Revelations in Mosul 
above, and his subsequent qualification, the outward importance of the law—and 
as we shall see in chapters 2 and 3 its attendant absolutism —is for Ibn ‘Arabi an 
integral part of his hierarchical metaphysics and religious cosmography. It is thus 
evident that Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated claim of having a heart “capable of every 
form” who follows the “religion of love” is in fact a claim to inherit the unique 
comprehensive perfection of the Prophet Muhammad as God’s singular beloved. 
Rather than articulating prophetic equivalence or the universal transcendence of 
outward religious form, such perfection is a subsumption of all revealed 


knowledge and thus a forceful assertion of the spiritual sovereignty of 
Muhammad from both socio-historical and metaphysical perspectives. 

Conclusion : The Interpreter of Desires or the Desires of the 

Interpreter? 

The modern image of mysticism as the universal “core” of all religions that 
transcends the worldly politics of religious rivalry is nowhere more apparent 
than in universalist and Perennialist interpretations of Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated 
verses, which are hardly ever treated as an enunciation of power (along with 
knowledge). Directly imbricated with this hermeneutical commonplace is Ibn 
‘Arabi’s discourse on belief—a foundational idea present throughout his writing, 
claiming an individual’s heart as the locus of the Real via “the form of his 
belief.” 

As I have shown, Ibn ‘Arabi’s heart “capable of every form” is a heart capable 
of every divine truth because it directly inherits the comprehensiveness and 
subsumptive power of the Prophet Muhammad. Yet, this discourse is commonly 
taken to be a call for religious universalism where “every form” of belief is 
understood as every “religious form”—often additionally conflating the form of 
God with that of religion itself. When Ibn ‘Arabi states that if a person truly 
“understood al-Junayd when he said ‘the color of water is the color of its vessel,’ 
then he would grant every believer their belief and perceive God in every form 
and every belief,” 194 he is often read as promoting a universalist outlook that 
accepts all religions as valid paths to God. In this chapter, I have argued that 
such an understanding is based in part on anachronistic readings that substitute 
the idea of “belief” with that of “religion.” Yet what remains unacknowledged in 
such readings is that Ibn ‘Arabi wrote these passages from the point of view of 
an enlightened witness to God’s oneness, articulated not to celebrate the 
religions of Others, but to enunciate God’s absolute sovereignty. In other words, 
such readings conflate Ibn ‘Arabi’s theomonistic idea of “God” as the only 
worshiped with “religion” as having something to do with the process of 
worshiping that only one. This conflation has led to the “strong misreading” (in 
the Bloomian sense) 195 that Ibn ‘Arabi is claiming not only the unity of God but 
also the unity of all religions. 

When Ibn ‘Arabi discourses on “the divinity of beliefs,” he is therefore not 
theorizing about the transcendent unity of religions as is commonly supposed, 
but rather about the human projection of ideational images upon the 
transcendent. Since human beings are created in the “image” or form of God, 


such projections do in fact reflect particular attributes of God, and as such are 
“true.” Thus, the Andalusian Sufi makes his famous claim (as quoted above): 
“There are only beliefs and all are correct.” Yet, Ibn ‘Arabi held that individual 
beliefs as distinct images or forms can never be wholly “True”—that is, they can 
never contain the totality of God. For him, the only individual locus “capable” of 
such a feat is the cosmic Muhammadan heart that subsumes all meanings, forms, 
and beliefs within its /ogos-centered comprehensiveness. As Ibn ‘Arabi notes in 
The Meccan Openings, only one with “perfect composition” ( al-kamal al-mizaj ) 
encompasses all beliefs. 196 Such encompassment, however, is not simply a 
privatized mystical notion in Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse, but plays out within a 
particular political cosmography in his own situated regime of power and 
knowledge production. 19 It is toward this politico-metaphysical discourse that 
our camels now must turn. 


2 


Return of the Solar King 


Political mysticism ... is exposed to the danger of losing its 
spell or becoming quite meaningless when taken out of its 
native surroundings, its time and its space. 

ERNST H. KANTOROWICZ, The King’s Two Bodies 1 


in A famous letter written in the year 1212 to the Seljuk sultan of Anatolia, Izz 
al-DIn Kayka’us I (r. 1211-20), 2 Ibn ‘Arabi advised the newly enthroned king 
not to allow the Christians under his protection more socio-religious freedom 
than legally mandated by the sharia for the “Protected People” ( ahl al-dhimma ). 3 
At the start of the letter, the Andalusian Sufi urges the king to “take care lest 
some day I find you among the most debased of Muslim leaders—those whose 
actions ‘led them astray in the life of this world while they considered what they 
were doing to be good ’ [Qur’an 18:104].” 4 Ibn ‘Arabi sternly rebukes Kayka’us 
for persisting in violating divine prohibitions ( hudud ) and further warns him not 
to mistake God’s “respite” ( imhal ) for “inattention” ( ihmal ), for at death regret 
will be of no avail. Ibn ‘Arabi then turns to the abject state of the sultan’s 
kingdom: 

The calamity that Islam and Muslims are undergoing in your realm—and 
few address it—is the raising of Church bells, the display of disbelief 
(kufr), the proclamation of associationism (shirk), and the elimination of 
the stipulations ( al-shurut ) that were imposed by the Prince of Believers, 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, may God be pleased with him, upon the Protected 
People. 6 

Not only does the Andalusian Sufi here suggest that Christians living within 
Kayka’us’s domain are disbelievers who profess the most heinous form of 
infidelity according to Islamic tradition (and indeed according to Ibn ‘Arabi 



himself )—that is, associating partners with God or shirk —but he also goes on 
to detail a long litany of discriminating provisions that the sultan should enforce. 
Ibn ‘Arabi here repeats a version of what is variously referred to as “the Pact of 
‘Umar” (‘ahd ‘ umar or aqd umar) or “the Stipulations of ‘Umar” ( shuriit 
umar or al-shurutaWumariyya )—a document of debated authenticity, which in 
exchange for the protection and partial socio-religious freedom of the Protected 
People demands that they submit to an extensive list of restrictions designed to 
show their subordinate status within Muslim society. 8 Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi includes 
such proscriptions as “the prohibition of establishing in the city or the 
surrounding area a church, convent, cell, or hermitage for monks,” as well as the 
prohibitions of imitating Muslim dress, using Muslim names, riding on saddles, 
taking up arms, displaying crosses, and performing loud liturgical recitations in 
the presence of Muslims. 9 Additionally, this list reiterates Ibn ‘Arabi’s initial 
concern regarding shirk, stating plainly that the Protected People “should not 
manifest associationism,” 10 again implying that they are—or at the very least 
have the potential to be—polytheistic in their doctrine or worship. 11 To add 
insult to injury, Ibn ‘Arabi even rehearses the pact’s stipulations of identification, 
or “distinguishing marks” ( ghiyar ), for non-Muslims: “they must trim their 
forelocks, keep their manner of dress the same wherever they are, and fasten 
girdles (zananfr) around their waists.” 12 By way of conclusion, Ibn ‘Arabi 
repeats the dire warning that “if any thing from among what has been thus 
stipulated is violated, then there is no protection for them and it is permitted for 
the Muslims to deal with them as people of rebellion and sedition.” 13 Finally, Ibn 
‘Arabi authoritatively seals the pact in his letter to Kayka’us with a disputed 
hadith on the proscription of church building and repair: “In Islam, there is no 
building of churches and no repairing what has fallen into ruin from them.” 14 

Although this missive is included in Ibn ‘Arabi’s magnum opus, The Meccan 
Openings ( al-Futuhat al-makkiyya ), most scholars who defend his universalism 
as religiously inclusive ignore it altogether or dismiss it as a political concession. 
Often, this letter is explained away by the insistence that such religiously 
exclusive statements are somehow separate from Ibn ‘Arabi’s “authentic” 
mysticism. For example, in R. W. J. Austin’s introduction to the now-classic 
translation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusus al-hikam, The Bezels of Wisdom, he notes that 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s reply to Kayka’us “is very revealing of the nonmystical side of his 
character, since he advised Kay Kaus to impose on them the full rigor of Islamic 
Law.” 15 Similarly, Ibn ‘Arabi’s preeminent Western biographer, Claude Addas, 
notes that “even though he did recognize the validity of all creeds, and a fortiori 


of all monotheistic traditions, Ibn ‘Arabi was nevertheless perennially aware, in 
those dark days, of the fact that Christianity was becoming a threat to Islam on 
all fronts.” 16 

Even William Chittick—one of the foremost Western experts on Ibn ‘Arabi 
and noted for depicting him “as a mainstream Sunni thinker” and thus 
emphasizing his “respect for the revealed Law” 17 —downplays the significance 
of such polemical discourse (although without ever acknowledging it directly). 18 
In his oft-quoted 1994 work Imaginal Worlds: Ibn aWArabi and the Problem of 
Religious Diversity, Chittick thus states: 

One would expect to find among the Sufis a clear exposition of the 
universality of revealed truth without the reservations expressed by most 
other Muslims. But the Sufis had to take into account the beliefs of their 
contemporaries. Even Ibn al-‘Arabi, who was not afraid to attack the 
limitations of the juridical and theological mentalities, often defends a 
literal reading of the Koranic criticisms of the People of the Book, 
without suggesting that by “ Christians ” or “Jews” the Koran means 
anyone other than the contemporary practitioners of those religions. 19 

According to Chittick here, Ibn ‘Arabi’s criticism of “the People of the Book” 
(ahl al-kitab )—the Qur’anic term used to designate (at the very least) Jews and 
Christians—is at once cautiously conservative and decidedly situational: what 
qualms the Qur’an might have had against the People of the Book should be 
understood as part of its particular socio-historical context, and therefore Ibn 
‘Arabi did not view such criticism as relevant in other times and places. 20 As I 
will discuss at length below, Chittick thus emphatically claims that Ibn ‘Arabi 
rejects the classical Islamic juridical position of abrogation ( naskh ), which 
asserts that Islam superseded all previous revelation. Rather, according to 
Chittick, Ibn ‘Arabi recognizes the simultaneous and contemporaneous validity 
of all revealed religions. 21 

Besides the varying degrees of disavowal by Western scholars that 
authoritarian and exclusionary positions actually hold a place in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
metaphysics in any meaningful way, his correspondence with the Anatolian 
sultan has also engendered strong condemnation, albeit more rarely in 
contemporary Euro-American contexts. For example, the Spanish Roman 
Catholic priest and Islamicist Miguel Asm Palacios (d. 1944) referred to Ibn 
‘Arabi’s letter to Kayka’us as exuding “political hatred for the Christians.” 22 


Commenting more recently on the same issue, the Protestant minister and 
scholar of religion Carl-A. Keller asserts: “It is the tragedy of [Ibn ‘Arabi’s] 
faithfulness toward Islam that he was unable to work out different practical 
consequences of his spiritual insight.” 23 Similarly, the Islamicist Giuseppe 
Scattolin, who is also a Roman Catholic priest and Comboni missionary, 
observes that it is precisely such types of stipulations as “the Pact of ‘Umar”— 
that is, those that enforce the sharia over non-Muslims—that are fundamental to 
Islamist discourse today. As such, Scattolin calls Ibn ‘Arabi’s Sufism “a type of 
‘simplified and reductive’ mysticism, based as it is on a ‘simplified and 
reductive’ vision of other religions.” 24 Although coming from the opposite side 
of the hermeneutical spectrum from those who offer apologies for Ibn ‘Arabi, 
such critical readings (all notably from Christian scholars who are also ordained 
clergy) at bottom carry similar presuppositions of what a “true” religious mystic 
should be, namely, a universalist who celebrates the religious beliefs of the 
religious Other while avoiding the entanglement of “this-worldly” politics and 
interreligious polemics. 

Yet, rather than a political comedown from a sublime spirituality, in this 
chapter I argue that Ibn ‘Arabi’s normative treatment of the Protected People in 
his letter to Kayka’us forms part of a wider metaphysics—that is, his ontological 
and epistemological understanding of reality—which is itself inherently political 
and has at its cosmological center the solar image of the Prophet Muhammad as 
cosmic king around whom the entire universe turns and whose station triumphs 
over, and ultimately subsumes, all previous religions and their laws. Here, I am 
not simply arguing that Ibn ‘Arabi’s mode of Sufism was “politically relevant,” 25 
which it no doubt was, but rather that his so-called universalism is entirely 
dependent upon a specific political cosmography without which it ceases to be 
coherent. 

In what follows, I primarily explore sections of Ibn ‘Arabi’s multivolume 
work The Meccan Openings that reflect his positions on abrogation and Islamic 
supersessionism and reveal an underlying exclusivism often overlooked in 
contemporary universalist treatments of Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysics. Indeed, in 
many such discussions, his positions are instead touted as a means of 
overcoming the exclusivist implications of traditional absolutism. 26 One of the 
problems that has faced a deeper critical reception of Ibn ‘Arabi in the West is 
that his sprawling opus has not yet been fully translated into a European 
language. 2 Ibn ‘Arabi’s revised handwritten manuscript of The Meccan 
Openings totaled 560 chapters within thirty-seven volumes, and while he 
claimed the final order to be inspired, “it was also,” as Michel Chodkiewicz 


trenchantly notes, “an intangible order.” 28 Indeed, in some ways, reading The 
Meccan Openings is not dissimilar to reading the Qur’an: subjects are not treated 
in linear fashion, and conceptual keys for particular ideas and themes are 
scattered like pearls throughout its oceanic expanse. Thus, what Ibn ‘Arabi 
might have to say about a particular topic in one chapter of The Meccan 
Openings may only be the tip of the iceberg, thus requiring further exploration 
within its voluminous depths. 

Ibn ‘Arabi, Marshall Hodgson, and the Western Idea of Mysticism 

Before more closely examining the details of Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas on abrogation 
and Islamic supersessionism, I think it will be helpful to first look at how the 
acclaimed scholar of Islam Marshall Hodgson (d. 1968) understood him within 
the larger category of Islamic mysticism. Although always useful, Hodgson is 
particularly helpful here because his work has served as the gold standard of 
post-Orientalist scholarship in Islamic studies for the latter half of the twentieth 
century. 29 Indeed, Hodgson has been called “a true visionary” in his anticipation 
of issues and concerns “a generation before the rest of the academic world.” 38 In 
his now-classic multivolume work on Islamic history, The Venture of Islam, 
Hodgson consciously resists what he calls “the usual Westernistic image of 
world history” by offering a nonessentialist reading of Islamic history as 
indispensable, and thus refusing to submit to a Eurocentric clash of civilizations 
theory long before anyone had thought to name it as such. 31 

Hodgson aimed to bring to light the “ingrained misperceptions” that he 
believed aided in distorting the Islamic studies of his day, and he was hugely 
successful in doing so. 32 Yet, there were still places where his own held 
presuppositions were arguably distorting. One such area was his idea of Sufism 
and its relationship to Ibn ‘Arabi. 3 While Hodgson did bring to the fore the 
importance of the sharia in Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse, 34 which was in itself ahead of 
its time, he nevertheless had a particular depoliticized, universalist, and 
transhistorical preunderstanding of religious experience that he considered to be 
authentically “mystical”—a preunderstanding that seems to have colored his 
idea of Sufism in general. 

In The Venture of Islam, Hodgson identifies “two main types of piety within 
Islam”: kerygmatic and mystical. 36 While Hodgson’s notion of kerygmatic (i.e., 
“proclamatory” from the Greek kerygma, “proclamation”) is at times ambiguous, 
he appears to mean by it a mode of traditional Muslim piety oriented around 


historical and social concerns that sought to proclaim the divine fulfillment of 
prophetic history along “with its positive moral commitments.” 37 This 
orientation was enunciated in terms of “moral exclusivity” through allegiance to 
what was understood to be the only true community of authentic revelation: 

Only in that community was there truth and validity; but whoever shared 
in its allegiance was by that fact not only socially but cosmically on a 
plane above those who refused allegiance, on a plane where the only true 
difference among the faithful was in degree of piety. The Muslims felt 
themselves the defenders of the faith of Abraham in the midst of re¬ 
paganized dhimmi communities. 38 

Within such a so-called kerygmatic orientation, the exalted status of the biblical 
prophets (including Jesus as one of them) was necessarily recognized. Yet, 
according to Hodgson: 

in practice, pious Muslims could not acknowledge that the traditions 
derived from the moments of revelation granted to those other prophets 
had more than a limited legal validity as compared with the tradition 
arising from the revelation to Muhammad. The others were all quite 
hopelessly corrupted. . . . The messengership of former prophets was but 
a pale corollary of Muhammad’s. 39 

Clearly, Hodgson felt that the exclusivism of this type of dogmatic subjectivity 
was spiritually shallow. As an alternative path, he described “a more 
individualistic piety” concerned “with more personal problems, which a pious 
man met when he tried to deepen and purify his inward worship.” 40 Thus, 
according to Hodgson, such piety “became frankly mystical.” 41 Hodgson further 
categorized this mystical metamorphosis as being “inspired, above all, by 
subjective inward awarenesses emerging as the selfhood matured, [while] the 
historical, the political role of the Muslim Ummah came to play a minimal role 
in it.” 42 After thus semantically linking the terms “historical” and “political,” 
Hodgson concludes by asserting that “this less historically-oriented Muslim 
movement was called Sufism.” 43 Even though Hodgson categorically 
distinguishes between the kerygmatic (as politico-historical) and the mystical (as 
internal), he also admits their historical linkage. Such linkage is best exemplified 
by Ibn ‘Arabi’s influential predecessor Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 1111), who, 


according to Hodgson, assigned to Sufis “a function in validating a kerygmatic, 
historical vision as well as a more properly inward mystical role.” 44 

Nevertheless, Hodgson held Ibn ‘Arabi’s hermeneutical approach to be 
distinctly nonkerygmatic and geared toward the “mystical relationship of the 
soul to the divine, and particularly with the relationships implied in the term 
‘love’ ” without undue concern for either history or politics. 45 According to 
Hodgson, this unconcern was symptomatic of a type of “philosophically 
inclined” mysticism that favored “ ‘unitive’ formations” exemplified by Ibn 
‘Arabi and his Persian predecessor Shahabuddln Yahya SuhrawardI (d. 1191). 
“In contrast even to Ghazali,” Hodgson avers, “neither was historically minded. . 
. . [T]heir universe was essentially timeless, as was their religion. For them, the 
great, concrete Muslim state had disappeared from philosophy as effectively as 
from the political map.” 46 

As progressive as Marshall Hodgson’s treatment of Islam was, and still is, his 
definition of “mysticism” and “mystical” as essentially nonkerygmatic and 
referring “in the first instance, to inward personal experience” 47 reveals a 
particular set of Euro-American presuppositions regarding what counts as 
“authentic” religiosity. While the association between religious subjectivity and 
“the interior life” has been a part of the Western conception of piety since 
Augustine, it has become increasingly central to the modern European 
understanding of “spirituality.” 48 Not only was the Protestant Reformation 
responsible for emphasizing the individual relationship with God over that of the 
collective, but also, as William Cavanaugh notes, the very distinction between 
religion and politics was itself instigated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by the transference of power from the church to the new sovereign 
state. The so-called wars of religion were thus “fought by state-building elites 
for the purpose of consolidating their power over the church and other rivals.” 49 
While the church was deeply involved in such violence, the birth of the modern 
state was the real catalyst for these upheavals rather than religious fanaticism. 50 

Nevertheless, the assertion that the European wars of religion are evidence 
that public religiosity and its attendant absolutism causes violence has been, in 
Cavanaugh’s words, a “creation myth for modernity”—a myth not only used as 
justification for Western secularism, but one also “inextricably bound up with 
the legitimation of the state and its use of violence.” 5 In the face of the myth of 
religious violence, the Enlightenment impetus to relegate religion to a mode of 
private belief secluded from the socio-political realm was sanctioned as critical 
for Western progress. Thus, the modern turn toward the subject along with the 
increasing privatization of religion produced a particular, and enduring, 


conception of mysticism as an internal refuge from the political, transcendently 
dissociated from metanarratives of particularism and cosmologies of power. 

Indeed, one of Hodgson’s most illustrious colleagues was the influential 
historian of religion and Islamic studies scholar Wilfred Cantwell Smith, who 
was a Professor of Comparative Religion at Harvard University and served as 
the head of the world-renowned Harvard Center for the Study of Religion. As an 
ordained minister, former missionary, and graduate of Princeton University, 
Smith was emblematic of religious studies during Hodgson’s scholarly 
generation. 52 Although every scholar working in the field today remains 
indebted to his seminal insights, Smith’s notions regarding what constituted 
authentic spirituality can almost serve as a template for our inherited Western 
presuppositions regarding mysticism as “authentic” religion. These ideas are 
perhaps nowhere more concisely articulated with respect to Sufism than in a 
small passage from Smith’s seminal 1957 work Islam in Modern History. Here, 
Smith states: 

Sufism differs from the classical Sunni Weltanschauung radically; and 
not least in its attitude to history, the temporal mundane. It stresses the 
individual rather than society, the eternal rather than the historical, God’s 
love rather than His power, and the state of man’s heart rather than 
behavior. It is more concerned that one’s soul be pure than one’s actions 
be correct. Some Sufis thought the Law unimportant. Most regarded it as 
a private discipline guiding the person towards transcendent fulfillment, 
and paid little heed to its function in ordering society, in marshaling 
history into a prescribed pattern. 53 

Ibn ‘Arabi and the Political Moment of Exclusion 

More recently, Omid Safi has forcefully challenged received traditions of Sufism 
as read through the specular reflection of the Western lens—a lens that 
consistently privileges Protestant categories of the “quest for a personal 
experience of God” over larger social, political, and institutional frameworks of 
power. 5 " ; In contradistinction to such privatized constructions of religion, Safi 
argues that in medieval Persia, Sufis 

were intimately involved in the task of using their sanctity to rearrange, 
improve, challenge, and remain responsible for the affairs of the visible 
universe. Their social interactions far from nullify their credentials as 


“mystics” but in fact reinforce their status as holders of both wilaya 
(power and authority) and walaya (intimacy with God). 55 

Safi thus warns that “if our understanding of mysticism is based on a private 
experience of the Divine held in isolation from a social life, then we are bound to 
misconstrue the social significance of premodern Muslim mystics.” 56 

Although Ibn ‘Arabi both attempted and claimed to have effectively wielded 
political power, 57 my argument in this chapter is not about Ibn ‘Arabi’s political 
influence per se. Rather, I wish to show how his metaphysics cannot be 
decoupled from the broader socio-political concerns of his medieval context, as 
is often claimed. The distinction of the former from the latter depends on how 
we understand the idea of the political. For example, Addas claims that 
“generally speaking, in the corpus of Ibn ‘Arabi’s works we never find him 
adopting a political position.” 58 Here, Addas specifically refers to Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
general silence regarding the political wrangling among contemporaneous ruling 
elites, such as the announcement that Jerusalem had been surrendered in 1229 to 
the Christians by the Ayyubid sultan of Egypt al-Kamil (d. 1238), or the betrayal 
of the Ayyubid sultan of Damascus al-Nasir Dawtid (d. 1258) by his uncle al- 
Ashraf (d. 1237). “The fact that in his writings he chose not to discuss these 
circumstantial issues,” Addas asserts, “was simply because they held no place in 
the message God had instructed him to transmit to future generations.” 59 
Although Addas admits that Ibn ‘Arabi does sometimes comment on the so- 
called political, such as his aforementioned missive to the sultan of Anatolia 
Kayka’us, she nevertheless argues that Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse conveys a 
universal metaphysics, both transcultural and transhistorical, thus decoupled 
from the political issues of his day. 

Yet, to define “the political” as merely having to do with the affairs of 
statecraft and governance, as Addas seemingly does, neglects a deeper politics 
that runs through Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysics that is directly linked to the particular 
socio-political context of his metaphysical milieu. In acknowledging this broader 
sense, the political theorist Chantal Mouffe asserts that 

the political cannot be restricted to a certain type of institution, or 
envisaged as constituting a specific sphere or level of society. It must be 
conceived as a dimension that is inherent to every human society and that 
determines our very ontological condition. 60 


As such, Mouffe understands the political as metaphysical. In other words, for 
Mouffe, the political is ontologically part of the relational nature of social 
identity in “that the condition of existence of every identity is the affirmation of a 
difference.” 61 Mouffe’s forceful insight of “difference” as the defining 
characteristic of social identity—and thus “the political”—is based on a 
reformulation of Carl Schmitt’s infamous delineation of the political as the 
agonistic dialectic between friend and foe. As Mouffe contends, “By drawing 
our attention to the centrality of the friend/enemy relation in politics, Schmitt 
makes us aware of the dimension of the political that is linked to the existence of 
an element of hostility among human beings.” 62 

Mouffe’s relational conception of the political, however, importantly differs from 
Schmitt in its recognition of social identity as simply constituted by the 
“difference” posed by a relational “other” rather than the Schmittian necessity of 
war’s “possibility” for the distinction between friend and enemy, and hence the 
existence of the political itself. 63 As Hugh Nicholson notes, according to 
Mouffe’s relational conception of social identity, 

all forms of collective identity are constituted by difference; a group’s 

sense of identity is constituted by the other against which it defines itself. 

Social identity therefore has an “us” versus “them” structure; it 

presupposes, in other words, a political moment of exclusion. 64 

It is precisely this political moment of exclusion that plays a critical role in Ibn 
‘Arabi’s metaphysics and is nowhere more apparent than in his understanding of 
the doctrine of abrogation (naskh). 

Ibn ‘Arabi and the Aporia of Abrogation 

In more specialized discussions, Ibn ‘Arabi’s position on abrogation has been 
repeatedly used to argue for his supposed inclusive religious universalism in 
opposition to normative Islamic discourses of exclusive supersessionism. As 
Reza Shah-Kazemi asserts: “We can . . . turn to Ibn Arabi for a useful Sufi 
means of overcoming one of the obstacles to wholesome dialogue between 
Muslims and members of other faiths: the traditional legal notion of the 
abrogation of other religions by Islam.” 66 Part of the assumed foundation of 
what Shah-Kazemi rightly calls “the traditional legal notion” of abrogation, and 
its political corollaries, was an absolutist conception of the Islamic dispensation 


as superseding all previous religious laws. While the category of abrogation 
commonly denotes an intratextual supersession of certain canonical textual 
prescriptions or prohibitions by other such texts within the Islamic discursive 
tradition itself, its usage here denotes an interscriptural process where the laws 
of an entire religious dispensation supersede and cancel a previous one. Just as 
medieval Christians understood Christianity as superseding Judaism, medieval 
Muslim scholars understood Islam as superseding the dispensations of the 
People of the Book. As John Burton notes, “To Muslim scholars, the abrogation 
of Judaism and Christianity by Islam was obvious.” 66 Indeed, this 
supersessionist position was characteristic of Ibn ‘Arabi’s entire intellectual 
milieu. 

Not only did Ghazali unquestionably believe that the Islamic abrogation of 
previous dispensations was a manifestation of the divine will, 6/ but also even the 
irenic Muhammad ibn Abd al-Karlm al-Shahrastanl (d. 1153), who has been 
described as an early proponent of “an ecumenical Muslim worldview,” 68 
staunchly held to the doctrine of abrogation. At the end of his theological treatise 
The Furthest Limits in the Knowledge of Theology (Nihayat al-aqdam ft dim al- 
kalam), Shahrastani’s description of the progressive abrogation of each revealed 
religion until the advent of Muhammad is a classic example of such discourse 
and worth quoting here. After conducting a lengthy rebuttal against the Jewish 
claim that it is impossible for God to change His mind and abrogate the Jewish 
dispensation after He had given the Jews the Torah, 69 Shahrastani concludes: 

Each revealed law is abrogative ( nasikha ) and clothes itself in another 
form until it ends at the perfection of all of the revealed laws, and they 
are all sealed by the Seal of the Prophets. There is nothing after the 
perfection and rectitude ( al-istiqama ) except for the Hereafter ( al-ma ‘ ad ) 
and the Resurrection ( al-qiyama ): “My advent and the hour is as (close) 
as these two (fingers).” 70 So, the creation is completed there and the 
command is completed here. Just as the creation is sealed by the 
perfection of the state of the sperm as a complete human being, so too is 
the revealed law ( al-sharVa ) sealed by the perfection of the state of the 
first revealed law ( al-shar ‘ al-awwal ) as a completely perfect religion 
(dm tamm kamil ): “Today I have perfected your religion for you, 
completed My favor upon you, and sanctioned for you Islam as a 
religion ” [Qur’an 5:3]. We are contented with God as a lord, with Islam 
as a religion (dm), with Muhammad the chosen one (al-mustafa), may 
God bless him and grant him peace, as a prophet, with the Qur’an as a 


book, with the Ka'ba as a qiblah, and with the believers as our brothers. 71 


Similarly, one of Ibn ‘Arabi’s most important Andalusian predecessors, 7 ^ Ibn 
Barrajan (d. 1141), who was also from Seville, was “a firm believer in the 
dogma of ‘supersessionism’ whereby Islam supersedes or abrogates Christianity, 
just as the latter is understood to have superseded Judaism.” 73 “Salvation in the 
afterlife” for Ibn Barrajan was thus “only possible within the framework of the 
Qur’anic message brought by Muhammad. All other religions are devoid of 
salvific efficacy.” 74 

Because of Ibn ‘Arabi’s repeated emphasis on the Qur’anic notion that 
Muslims are to believe that all pre-Islamic revelations are sent as true divine 
messages from one God, it is often assumed that Ibn ‘Arabi believes all 
revelations to be contemporaneously “valid” and thus not superseded by Islam. 
Since Ibn ‘Arabi mentions Jews and Christians by name so infrequently, one can 
argue (as Chittick is quoted arguing at the start of this chapter 75 ) that Ibn ‘Arabi 
only refers to them in terms of the historical context of the Qur’anic revelation. 
Such Qur’anic criticism, so the argument reasonably goes, was never meant to 
be more than the censure of specific groups during the lifetime of Muhammad, 
since other Jews and Christians are indeed praised within the Qur’an. 76 Thus, in 
Imaginal Worlds, Chittick rightly notes that “the Koran declares that the essential 
message of every prophet is the same, while the details of each message is 
unique.” 7 It is from this assertion, however, that Chittick makes a rather large 
interpretative leap, concluding: “Hence the universality of religious truth is an 
article of Islamic faith.” 78 As might be imagined, such an absolute and 
ambiguously rendered statement of Islamic universalism would present a 
particular challenge for premodern, normative Islamic theology, and Chittick 
immediately qualifies his statement by adding: “It is true that many Muslims 
believe that the universality of guidance pertains only to pre-Koranic times, but 
others disagree.” 79 

Although Chittick does not state which Qur’anic verses he is referring to here, 
Qur’an 3:84—which as mentioned in chapter 1 was (re)revealed to Ibn ‘Arabi 
himself when he attained to the Muhammadan Station at the end of his spiritual 
ascension—is exemplary. 80 As we recall, this verse exhorts Muhammad and 
those who follow him to assert faith in God and the Qur’an, while 
simultaneously asserting faith “in what was sent down upon Abraham, Ishmael, 
Isaac, Jacob, and the tribes (of Israel), and in what was given to Moses, Jesus, 
and the prophets from their Lord.” Qur’an 3:84 thus categorically proclaims: 


“we do not distinguish between any of them.” 

According to Chittick, Ibn ‘Arabi “frequently affirms the validity of religions 
other than Islam, and in so doing he is simply stating the clear Koranic 
position.” 81 Indeed, this interpretation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s understanding of the 
religious Other is characteristic of the type of Perennialist universalism that I 
wish to trouble here. As one of the foremost Western experts on Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Chittick’s meticulous and erudite translations have become the standard source 
for the majority of academic and popular references to him in English. As such, 
Chittick’s assertions as to the universal, nonpolitical nature of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
metaphysics have been particularly influential. 

While chapter 3 will specifically interrogate such universalist ideas of 
religious “validity,” in what follows I demonstrate how Ibn ‘Arabi’s so-called 
affirmation of religions other than Islam is fully in alignment with the classical 
discourse of Islamic supersessionism and not necessarily as inclusively 
“universal” as has been imagined. The following example from The Meccan 
Openings is a good illustration of Chittick’s preceding assertion. Here, Ibn 
‘Arabi states: 

As for a revealed law ( shar‘ ) previous to us, it is not required of us to 
follow it except for what our law has confirmed from it, even though it is 
a true revelation for those to whom it was addressed. We do not say that 
it is false ( batil ); rather, we believe in God, and his messenger and what 
was revealed to him and that which was revealed before him from the 
Book and the law. 82 

Here, of course, Ibn ‘Arabi does recognize the “truth” of former revelations, as 
does the Qur’an, 83 yet it is a category mistake to interpret such recognition as the 
belief that all religions are contemporaneously valid along with Islam. This, 
however, is the argument that Chittick repeatedly makes. 

In his 1992 book Faith and Practice of Islam: Three Thirteenth Century Sufi 
Texts, Chittick translates and comments on “three Persian texts written from a 
Sufi perspective” by a contemporaneous, or nearly so, follower of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
metaphysics—either his stepson and preeminent disciple Sadr al-DIn Qunawl (d. 
12 74 ) 84 orj more likely according to Chittick, the similarly named Naslr al-DIn 
Qunawl. Regardless, these texts, as Chittick states, “are perhaps the earliest 
examples” of the school of Ibn ‘Arabi. 85 The following passage appears in the 
first treatise, The Rising Places of Faith (Matali-i Tman): 


As for the people of the creeds, they follow the prophets step by step. 
They acknowledge the Ocean of the Unseen through the Shariahs of the 
messengers, hobbling their rational faculties with the cord of commands 
and prohibitions. And now of those Shariahs, only the authority of our 
own Prophet’s Shariah—which has abrogated the other Shariahs — 
remains on the face of the earth. 86 

In this passage, Qunawi first acknowledges that true believers (“the people of the 
creeds”) accept the validity of previously revealed, prophetic laws (“Shariahs”). 
This statement thus echoes many verses of the Qur’an, 87 as well as the quoted 
passage of Ibn ‘Arabi above: “we believe in God, and his messenger and what 
was revealed to him and that which was revealed before him from the Book and 
the law.” Yet, Qunawi then immediately asserts that those very same revealed 
laws that he acknowledges in the preceding sentence have been abrogated in 
their entirety by the sacred law of Muhammad. Qunawi thus concludes with the 
absolutist and exclusory assertion that the revealed law of Islam is the only one 
that remains valid in the entire world. 

In his commentary on this passage, however, Chittick seeks to mitigate 
Qunawi’s absolutism, asserting that “although the Kalam authorities tend in the 
direction of exclusivism, many Sufis stress universality.” 88 Even though in the 
introduction, as I noted above, Chittick claims that the text in question is perhaps 
the earliest example of Ibn ‘Arabi’s school, he nevertheless appears to assert 
here that on the issue of abrogation, Qunawi is closer to the exoteric theologians 
than he is with the “universal” discourse of Ibn ‘Arabi. Chittick thus argues: 

Ibn al-‘Arabi reminds his readers that Muslims are required to have faith 
in the “messengers and the scriptures”—that is, all the messengers and 
scriptures from Adam down to Muhammad. Muhammad, as he has told 
us in a sound hadith, was sent with “the all-comprehensive words,” so his 
religion includes within itself the fundamental teachings of all religions. 
This all-inclusiveness of Islam proves that other religions have not been 
abrogated. If they were, how could they be part of Islam? 89 

As a proof text in support of his assertion that, for Ibn ‘Arabi, “other religions 
have not been abrogated,” Chittick translates the following passage from chapter 
339 of The Meccan Openings (Futuhat III, 153): 


All the revealed religions [shard’z‘] are lights. Among these religions, the 
revealed religion of Muhammad is like the light of the sun among the 
lights of the stars. When the sun appears, the lights of the stars are 
hidden, and their lights are included in the light of the sun. Their being 
hidden is like the abrogation of the other revealed religions that takes 
place through Muhammad’s revealed religion. Nevertheless, they do in 
fact exist, just as the existence of the light of the stars is actualized. This 
explains why we have been required in our all-inclusive religion to have 
faith in the truth of all messengers and all the revealed religions. They are 
not rendered null [batil] by abrogation—that is the opinion of the 
ignorant." 

It is clear that Chittick puts a lot of stock in this single extract, since it has been 
published verbatim in at least two other places besides Faith and Practice of 
Islam. 91 Most notably, Chittick employs the exact passage and translation in his 
aforementioned book Imaginal Worlds, published two years after Faith and 
Practice of Islam, as support for another version of the same argument: although 
Ibn ‘Arabi—like the Qur’an—sometimes takes the People of the Book to task 
for specific misinterpretations or distortions, “he does not draw the conclusion 
that many Muslims have drawn —that the coming of Islam abrogated ( naskh ) 
previous revealed religions.” 92 Glossing his own translation, Chittick instead 
claims that for Ibn ‘Arabi, “Islam is like the sun and other religions like the stars. 
Just as the stars remain when the sun rises, so also the other religions remain 
valid when Islam appears.” 93 

The idea that Ibn ‘Arabi rejected the normative Islamic supersessionism of his 
day— a doctrine that (as Chittick himself admits) was even held by the earliest 
members of his own school —and embraced all religions as valid has therefore 
become a prominent fixture in more recent universalist treatments of his thought. 
Since 9/11, there has been an increasing spate of publications directly quoting 
Chittick’s above translation from chapter 339 used as a proof text to support this 
contention. 94 Yet, if read closely, the passage itself appears to contain an aporia. 
While first affirming that the idea of “abrogation” is real—“Their being hidden 
is like the abrogation of the other revealed religions that takes place through 
Muhammad’s revealed religion” —the passage goes on to claim that such 
abrogation does not actually cancel the laws of the previous religions: “They are 
not rendered null [batil] by abrogation.” 

Yet, Chittick’s assertions in Faith and Practice of Islam and Imaginal Worlds 
(i.e., for Ibn ‘Arabi “other religions have not been abrogated” and that Ibn 


‘Arabi “does not draw the conclusion that many Muslims have drawn—that the 
coming of Islam abrogated [naskh] previous revealed religions,” respectively) 
proclaim a definitive resolution without ever addressing the original 
contradiction in the first place. Yet, these assertions do not amount to an 
argument; they are merely instances of special pleading that do nothing to help 
us understand why Ibn ‘Arabi appears to contradict himself. Indeed, there seems 
to be more to this story than can be gleaned from this passage alone. 

In 1996, Nuh Keller also had this sense. A popular American expatriate Sufi 
shaykh and translator known for his public defense of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
“orthodoxy,” 95 Keller took Chittick to task for leaving out of the aforementioned 
abrogation passage from chapter 339 of The Meccan Openings a crucial 
remaining section—a section that when read in tandem with Chittick’s above 
translation seems to imply a very different meaning. Keller’s translation of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s subsequent text, which begins a few lines before Chittick’s translation 
ends, reads as follows: 

This is why we are required by our universal law to believe in all 
prophetic messengers ( rusul ) and to believe that all their laws are truth, 
and did not turn into falsehood by being abrogated: that is the 
imagination of the ignorant. So all paths return to look to the Prophet’s 
path (Allah bless him and give him peace): if the prophetic messengers 
had been alive in his time, they would have followed him just as their 
religious laws have followed his law. For he was given 
Comprehensiveness of Word ( JawamV al-Kalim), and given [the 
Qur’anic verse] “Allah shall give you an invincible victory” (Qur’an 
48:3), “the invincible” [al-‘aziz, also meaning rare, dear, precious, 
unattainable] being he who is sought but cannot be reached. When the 
prophetic messengers sought to reach him, he proved impossible for 
them to attain to—because of his [being favored above them by] being 
sent to the entire world ( bdthatihi al ‘amma), and Allah giving him 
Comprehensiveness of Word ( JawamV al-Kalim ), and the supreme rank 
of possessing the Praiseworthy Station ( al-Maqam al-Mahmud ) in the 
next world, and Allah having made his Nation ( umma ) “the best Nation 
ever brought forth for people” (Qur’an 3:110). The Nation of every 
messenger is commensurate with the station of their prophet, so realize 
this. 96 


Indeed, this immediately following section that Chittick saw fit to leave out 


reiterates the comprehensive nature of Muhammad’s prophethood, as discussed 
in chapter 1, and its incorporation of all prophetic paths and realities—as 
Chittick himself alludes to in his commentary in Faith and Practice of Islam 
noted above. Thus, the one line that most plainly controverts Chittick’s repeated 
argument is Ibn ‘Arabi’s assertion that “all paths return to look to the Prophet’s 
path. . . . [I]f the prophetic messengers had been alive in his time, they would 
have followed him just as their religious laws have followed his law.” Clearly, 
this is a contradiction since Chittick argues that Ibn 'Arabi’s universalism is 
transhistorical—that is, “the other religions remain valid” —whereas the section 
that Keller translates (and Chittick neglects) implies that Muhammad’s law has 
indeed superseded what came before it. 

Yet, even with the additional translation that Keller brings to our attention, the 
aporia remains. If Ibn 'Arabi’s position is indeed a recapitulation of the classical 
Islamic juridical position of abrogation of all previously revealed religions and 
their laws (as evinced by Keller’s translated passage asserting that the previous 
prophets would have followed Muhammad “just as their religious laws have 
followed his law”), then why does Ibn 'Arabi state in the first part of the passage 
(as Keller himself translates): “we are required by our universal law to believe in 
all prophetic messengers ( rusul ) and to believe that all their laws are truth, and 
did not turn into falsehood by being abrogated ”? Indeed, if their laws are “truth” 
and have not been turned “into falsehood,” would not Chittick’s universalist 
argument that they remain valid as contemporaneous religions be reasonable? 
The answer must be yes. So how then is such an aporia to be reconciled? 

The Political Cosmology of Abrogation in The Meccan Openings 

The way through the apparent paradox of abrogation in Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse is 
found in an extended discussion in chapter 12 of The Meccan Openings, which 
Ibn ‘Arabi entitles: 

On Knowledge of the Rotation of the Celestial Sphere (dawrat falak ) of 
our Master Muhammad, blessings and peace be upon him, which is the 
Rotation of Dominion ( dawrat al-siyada )—Time has Returned ( istadara ) 
to its Original Condition on the Day God, Most High, Created It. 

The last part of this seemingly enigmatic title is taken directly from a hadith 
where the Prophet is reported by his companion Abu Bakra to have said during 
the so-called Farewell Pilgrimage (hajj al-wada ‘): “time has returned ( istadara ) 


to its original condition on the day God created the heavens and earth.” 91 In the 
hadith, Muhammad announces the prohibition of intercalation ( al-nasT’ )—that is, 
the pre-Islamic practice in which the sacred months were postponed or 
transposed for material or political advantage, thus making the exact month 
ambiguous. 99 Muhammad’s Farewell Pilgrimage thus rectified the month of Dhu 
al-Hijja, subsequently restoring the calendar to primordial time. 

Taking the notion of Muhammad’s rectification of primordial time in the 
aforementioned hadith to its cosmic extreme, in chapter 12 Ibn ‘Arabi constructs 
an elaborate cosmology based on the figure of Muhammad in politico- 
metaphysical terms. Here, Ibn ‘Arabi situates the spiritual reality of the Prophet 
as the cosmic axis around which the seven heavens rotate through cyclical time 
and according to their correlated commands, thus expounding verse 41:12 of the 
Qur’an, which states: “And God completed seven heavens in two days and 
revealed in each heaven their command.” 

Throughout chapter 12, Ibn ‘Arabi emphasizes Muhammad’s primordial 
kingship as the cosmogonic source of all previous prophetic knowledge and law 
up until his own physical manifestation as the final prophet. Muhammad is thus 
described at the very beginning of the chapter as “king ( malik ) and master 
(sayyid) while Adam was still between water and clay.” 100 Thus, at the end of 
the prologue of chapter 12, Ibn ‘Arabi summarizes the cosmic and 
supersessionary significance of Muhammad, his revelation, and his community 
( umma ): 

There is no celestial sphere more vast than that of Muhammad, blessings 
and peace be upon him, because he has been given all¬ 
comprehensiveness ( al-ihata ), which is only given to one from God’s 
community specified by Him through the decree of supersession (a/- 
tabadyya ). So we [as Muslims], in turn, have been given all¬ 
comprehensiveness over the remaining communities, and that is why we 
“hear witness for humanity” [Qur’an 2:143]. Thus at the time of the 
ascendant star of his birth, God gave Muhammad revelation commanded 
from the heavens that He did not give to anyone else. 101 

Yet, it is in the ensuing treatment of the fourth heaven—the cosmological 
location of the Sun—where Ibn ‘Arabi reveals the core of his thought regarding 
the relationship between the dispensation of Islam and all other religions. In 
clear opposition to Chittick’s assertion above that Ibn ‘Arabi denied the 
abrogation ( naskh ) of other faiths by Islam, thus claiming their enduring validity, 


Ibn ‘Arabi emphatically states that it is from the fourth heaven that God 
commands Muhammad’s law to abrogate and supersede all previous religions. 
Ibn ‘Arabi here states: 

And from the commanded revelation in the fourth heaven ( al-sama ’ al- 
rabia ) is the abrogation ( naskh ) of all of the (previously) revealed laws 
(jamV al-sharaV ) by Muhammad’s revealed law ( sharVa ) and the 
triumph ( zuhur ) 102 of his religion (din) over all of the religions ( adyan ) 
of the messengers who preceded him and each revealed book. 103 

Indeed, this is the only section in The Meccan Openings that Ibn ‘Arabi uses the 
term “religion” (dm) in the plural (adyan), 104 and it is telling that he does so to 
express the superiority of Muhammad’s revealed law over all other religions. He 
continues: 

The only ruling ( hukm ) of God that remains from the religion (dm) of the 
(previous) religions (adyan) is what Muhammad has firmly determined 
for it by his confirmation (taqrTr); 105 so, it is (now) of Muhammad’s law 
and his universal messengership (‘umum risala). If there remains a ruling 
other than this, then it is not from the ruling of God except for among the 
People of the Indemnity Tax (ahl al-jizya) in particular. 106 However, as 
we said, it is not (in reality) a ruling of God, because He named it 
“invalid” (batil). 10 

Here, it is necessary to pause and note that Ibn ‘Arabi himself appears to 
contradict the earlier quoted passage on abrogation from chapter 339 of The 
Meccan Openings (translated by both Chittick and Keller) where Ibn ‘Arabi 
asserts that it is only the opinion of “the ignorant” that the religions prior to 
Islam are “invalid” (batil). While the meaning of this apparent contradiction will 
be made clear below, for now I want to focus on what proves to be the critical 
element of this passage, namely, Ibn ‘Arabi’s mention of “the People of the 
Indemnity Tax”—that is, the People of the Book—as somehow encompassing an 
“exception” to the legal classification of “invalidity” assigned to previous 
religious laws after the coming of Islam. Thus, directly after Ibn ‘Arabi states 
that in fact God has named any remaining ruling “invalid,” he asserts: 


So, the (previous ruling) is against the one who has followed it, not for 
him (fa huxva ala man ittaba c ahu la lahu). 108 This is what I mean by the 
triumph of Muhammad’s religion (dm) over all of the religions (adyan), 
like al-Nabigha 109 in his panegyric said: 

Do you not see that God has given you such a superior rank (sura), 
that you see every king below you groveling (yatadhabdhab )? 

For you are a sun, and the kings stars; 

when the sun rises, there is no longer a single star apparent. 110 

This is the rank of Muhammad, may God bless him and grant him peace, 
and the rank of the revealed law that he brought among the prophets and 
their revealed laws, God’s peace be upon all of them. 

Indeed, the light of the stars is subsumed (indaraja) within the light of 
the sun. So, the day is ours, but the People of the Book only have the 
night, that is, if “they offer the indemnity tax (jizya) willingly, in a state of 
humiliation” [Qur’an 9:29]. 111 

In light of the text above from chapter 12 of The Meccan Openings, Chittick’s 
use of a single passage from chapter 339 of the same multivolume work (i.e., 
Futuhat III, 153) in Faith and Practice of Islam and Imaginal Worlds as a proof 
text for Ibn ‘Arabi’s position on abrogation emerges as critically incomplete and 
thus forcefully misleading. Here, it becomes clear that the sun and stars 
metaphor mentioned in chapter 339 is only an allusion to the poem by al- 
Nabigha al-Dhubyanl (one of the six famous pre-Islamic Arabic poets) directly 
referenced in chapter 12. This “ur-passage” thus clarifies Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine of 
abrogation, which here asserts that all religious dispensations have been 
rendered “invalid” from on high—that is, from the fourth heaven—by the 
manifestation of Muhammad’s revelation. Indeed, as noted earlier, Ghazali also 
held that the abrogation of the previous religions by Muhammad’s revelation 
was an expression of the divine will. 

Yet, for Ibn ‘Arabi, things are not so simple. He also asserts in the ur-passage 
from chapter 12 that the legal classification of “protection” (dhimma) —as made 
operative through the payment of the indemnity tax (jizya) and its attendant 
humiliation and subjugation—allows for the continuation of Jewish and 
Christian law, albeit in an impeded fashion. Thus, in the passage that Chittick 
translates from chapter 339, Ibn ‘Arabi can emphatically state that the revealed 
religions—here, Judaism and Christianity—“are not rendered null [batil] by 


abrogation.” Yet, the question remains just what kind of validity do such 
religions really have, if they can, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, only function as 
subsumed—that is, subjugated—within the sun of Muhammad’s dispensation? 
Indeed, as Ibn ‘Arabi asserts, “the day is ours, but the People of the Book only 
have the night.” Moreover, the allotment of even only “night” is, as Ibn ‘Arabi 
makes clear by quoting the final words of Qur’an 9:29, one that is only made 
viable through the humiliation of the indemnity tax: 

Fight from among those who were given the Book—those who do not 
believe in God or in the last day, do not hold to be prohibited what God 
and His Messenger have declared to be so, and do not follow the religion 
of truth—until they offer the indemnity tax willingly, in a state of 
humiliation (saghirun). 

Ibn ‘Arabi’s reference to this Qur’anic call for the subjugation of the People of 
the Book by force of arms—in combination with his initial exaltation of “the 
triumph” of Muhammad’s religion and al-Nabigha’s verse extolling the 
triumphant king over his groveling vanquished—renders contemporary 
constructions of Ibn ‘Arabi as a “universalist,” such as Chittick’s, deeply 
problematic. 

Rather than simply an anomaly in Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse, the idea that the 
People of the Book are allowed as “the protected people” ( ahl al-dhimma ) to 
continue to follow their laws because of their willing subjugation, and thus 
subsumption, within the Muhammadan sharia emerges as a coherent element 
within Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysical discourse. This particular idea—what I refer to 
as the “qualified subjugation” of the People of the Book—is mentioned in 
several places in The Meccan Openings. In one particularly telling passage, Ibn 
‘Arabi discusses the case of miraculously long-lived saints who were regents 
(i awsiya ’ /s. wasi) of past prophets but were still alive during the advent of 
Muhammad and received his revealed knowledge through the enigmatic figure 
of “Khidr, the companion of Moses.” 113 As such, Ibn ‘Arabi relays the story of 
Ibn Barthamla, who reportedly testified to the prophecy of Muhammad in front 
of an envoy of the caliph ‘Umar, even though he was a saintly regent of Jesus. 
Referring to Ibn Barthamla as a “monk,” Ibn ‘Arabi thus states: 

Do you think that monk remained on the rulings of the Christians? No, 
by God, the sacred law ( sharVa ) of Muhammad, may God bless him and 
grant him peace, is abrogative ( nasikha)\ For he states, may God bless 


him and grant him peace, “If Moses were alive it would be impossible for 
him not to follow me.” 114 And similarly, when Jesus descends he will 
only lead us from us, that is, by our way (surma) and he will only judge 
us by our law (sharVa). 115 

Yet, Ibn ‘Arabi goes on to qualify this statement: 

This monk was of the Christ-like saints (‘ TsawiyyTn ) who inherit from 
Jesus, upon him be peace, until the time of Muhammad’s mission. So 
when Muhammad, may God bless him and grant him peace, was sent, 
this monk worshiped God by Muhammad’s law (sharVa). God taught 
him knowledge from His presence (ladunhu) by the mercy He gave to 
Muhammad. Thus, he inherits the Christ-like condition also through 
Muhammad and remains a Christ-like saint (‘ TsaxvT) on two sacred laws 
(al-sharVatayn). Do you not see that this monk had given an account of 
Jesus’s descent, may God bless him, and when he will kill the pig and 
break the cross? 116 Do you think that he continues (on the opinion) that 
the meat of the pig is permissible? So this monk remains Christ-like on 
two laws, and he has a double reward—a reward for following his 
prophet and a reward for following Muhammad, may God bless him and 
grant him peace; he is waiting for Jesus to descend. 14 

In these passages, Ibn ‘Arabi discusses a special situation of a saint who 
originally was Christian but because of the appearance of Muhammad was 
obliged to adopt his law. Thus, in the previous passage, Ibn ‘Arabi relates a 
hadith of the Prophet that appears multiple times throughout The Meccan 
Openings: “If Moses were alive it would be impossible for him not to follow 
me.” 111 In the same vein, Ibn ‘Arabi here references another hadith he is fond of 
repeating, asserting that when Jesus descends he will judge by the sharia of 
Muhammad. 119 Yet, although Ibn Barthamla becomes a Muslim as it were— 
even, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, following Qur’anic dietary prohibitions—he 
remains a Christian but renews his status as an “heir” (warith) of Jesus through 
the intermediary of Muhammad. 1 

Ibn ‘Arabi goes on to note that during the time when Ibn Barthamla was seen 
by the Companions of Muhammad, 


they did not ask him about his state in Islam and faith, nor did they ask 



from which of the sacred laws does he worship, because the Prophet, 
may God bless him and grant him peace, did not command them to ask 
such questions. We know for certain that the Prophet, may God bless him 
and grant him peace, did not confirm anyone in their associationism 
(shirk) and that he knew that God—out of His mercy and grace—took 
responsibility to teach (some) servants from His presence ( ladunhu) 
knowledge that He revealed upon the Prophet, may God bless and grant 
him peace. 121 

Here we can sense Ibn ‘Arabi’s apprehension regarding an imagined interlocutor 
questioning the theology of such a monk—was he guilty of associating partners 
with God? Ibn ‘Arabi’s attention to this concern shows that he took this question 
seriously. Indeed, in Ibn ‘Arabi’s day not only were Christians commonly 
accused of such a grave offence, 122 but it is also the case, as quoted in the 
introduction to this chapter, that Ibn ‘Arabi himself condemned the Christians 
living within the realm of Kayka’us for “the proclamation of associationism 
(shirk).” Yet, here Ibn ‘Arabi assures his readers that this could not have been the 
case for Ibn Barthamla, since this particular monk was a spiritual heir of 
Muhammad, which would not have been possible had he been guilty of 
associationism. Moreover, God would not teach such a person directly from His 

123 

presence. J 

At this juncture in the passage, Ibn ‘Arabi begins to broaden the discussion to 
the People of the Book in general: 

If he is one who pays the indemnity tax (al-jizya), we would say that the 
Muhammadan law (al-shar c al-muhammadT) has confirmed his religion 
for him as long as he gives the indemnity tax—this is a specific matter of 
Muhammad’s universal messengership ( c umum risala). Indeed, with 
Muhammad’s appearance the only law that remained was his law, which 
confirms the People of the Book’s law as long as they give the indemnity 
tax. 124 

Here, when the discussion finally settles down to a more general conversation 
about the People of the Book, we find a succinct confirmation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
doctrine of qualified subjugation found within the Nabigha passage above—that 
is, by obeying the Qur’anic command of humiliation through paying the 
indemnity tax, the People of the Book are subsumed into the Muhammadan 




dispensation and allowed to remain upon their law. 125 

Elsewhere in a section from chapter 10 of The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi 
elucidates how all of “the prophets in the world were Muhammad’s deputies 
(nuwwab) from Adam to the last of the messengers, peace be upon them.” 126 
Once again, Ibn ‘Arabi makes recourse to the doctrine of qualified subjugation 
as part of his metaphysical cosmography of supersessionism. Here, Ibn ‘Arabi 
concisely recapitulates his entire metaphysical cosmology of Muhammad 
beginning with “his rank as a spirit ( ruh ) before God’s engendering human 
bodies” as he was “a prophet when Adam was between water and clay.” 127 Thus, 
according to Ibn ‘Arabi, the “spiritual presence ( ruhaniyya )” of Muhammad 
“was with every prophet and messenger” during their prophetic career, and “he 
brought them assistance through his pure spirit, which manifested within their 
revealed laws ( al-sharai ') and branches of knowledge ( al-Tiliim ) during the 
time of their existence as messengers.” 12 Ibn ‘Arabi explains that because 
Muhammad “did not exist in the sensory world in the beginning, each law is 
associated with whom it was sent. Yet in reality, each is the revealed law of 
Muhammad (shar‘ muhammad ).” 129 Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi clarifies that even though 
Muhammad’s spiritual presence—that is, the Muhammadan Reality ( haqTqa 
muhammadiyya )—was in effect the source of these laws, they were still 
abrogated by the coming of Muhammad’s sharia when he physically manifested: 

As for God (having) abrogated ( nasakha ) all of the laws by Muhammad’s 
law, this abrogation ( al-naskh ) does not disregard (the fact that) the 
previous revealed laws (shard T) were from his revealed law (shar‘). For 
indeed, God has made us witness to his outward law as revealed to him, 
God bless him and grant him peace, in the Qur’an and the Sunna that 
abrogation ( al-naskh ) is with our (community’s) consensus ( ijma ), and 
we are in agreement (with this) provided it is understood that the 
previous abrogated law was Muhammad’s law sent by him to us (through 
previous prophets). So that which comes later abrogated that which came 
before. Thus, this abrogation, as found in the Qur’an and the Sunna, 
alerts us to the fact that all of the previous revealed laws (shara’V) that 
have been abrogated were not separate from Muhammad’s law. 130 

In this passage, Ibn ‘Arabi’s conception of Muhammadan supersessionism— 
which, it should be noted, is very similar to Shahrastani’s passage on abrogation 
quoted earlier—emerges as a metaphysical tautology: while all prophetic laws 



are in essence Muhammad’s law, they are nevertheless in the end abrogated by 
Muhammad’s final dispensation. That is, of course, except for the laws of the 
People of the Book, which Ibn ‘Arabi again mentions here. Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi 
clarifies that “when Jesus, peace be upon him, will descend at the end of time, he 
will rule by other than his own law, or rather, with a portion of what he ruled 
with in the time of his own message.” 131 As such, Ibn ‘Arabi asserts that Jesus’s 
“rule will be by the Muhammadan Law ( al-shar ‘ al-muhammadi) as established 
today,” but “the protected people {ahl al-dhimma ) from the People of the Book” 
will follow their own law as long as they “give the indemnity tax willingly, in a 
state of humiliation” [Qur’an 9:29]. 132 

The Muhammadan Return as Solar King 

Throughout his overlapping discussions of abrogation, supersession of previous 
revelations, and the doctrine of qualified subjugation, Ibn 'Arabi consistently 
uses metaphors of divine governance in relation to Muhammad and his legal 
dispensation. For example, in the same section from chapter 10 covered in the 
preceding discussion, Ibn 'Arabi asserts that “if Muhammad, God bless him and 
grant him peace, had been sent during the time of Adam, then the prophets and 
all of humanity would be physically under the ruling ( hukm ) of his revealed law 
(sharVa) until the Day of Resurrection.” 133 

According to Ibn 'Arabi, all of the prophets were sent to specific communities 
and none were sent universally ( amma ) except for Muhammad. This is so, Ibn 
‘Arabi reasserts, because “he is the king ( al-malik ) and the master ( al-sayyid ) . . . 
and his dominion ( mulk ) spans from the time of Adam to the time when he was 
sent, may God bless him and grant him peace, until the Day of Resurrection.” 
“What emerges from all of this,” Ibn ‘Arabi concludes, “is that Muhammad is 
king ( malik ) and master ( sayyid ) of all the children of Adam, and that all of those 
who preceded him were under his dominion (mulk) and his followers (taba‘), 
and those who ruled previously were his deputies ( nuwwab ).” 134 

Indeed, the idea of Muhammad as “king and master” is a recurrent theme in 
The Meccan Openings —one that, as I noted above, initiates chapter 12, wherein 
the cosmology of abrogation is detailed. Indeed, it is again in chapter 12 that Ibn 
‘Arabi quotes Nabigha’s poetic solar metaphor of a triumphant monarch over 
lesser, groveling kings: “For you are a sun, and the kings stars.” As we have 
seen, it is this very same solar metaphor that Ibn ‘Arabi directly refers to 
elsewhere in The Meccan Openings, including Chittick’s oft-quoted translation 
from chapter 339, which he uses as a proof text for the clearly misleading 


assertion that Ibn ‘Arabi rejects Islamic supersessionism and the doctrine of 
abrogation. As such, Ibn ‘Arabi’s cosmological symbolism of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s kingship and rule, and its attendant abrogation and subsumption of 
all previous prophetic revelations and laws, is certainly amplified, if not perhaps 
inspired, by Nabigha’s solar metaphor itself. Yet, the politico-religious trope of 
solar kingship is ancient and persistently present throughout the literature of 
Near Eastern civilizations. Out of all the celestial bodies, in the preclassical era it 
was the sun that served as a consistent model for kingship. 13 Indeed, in his 
definitive study on classical astrology and religion, Franz Cumont recounts that 
according to the ancient Semitic Chaldean system, 

the Sun moves in the midst of the heavenly spheres. It occupies the 
central position among the seven circles of the universe. The other 
planets appeared to revolve round it, or rather to escort it, and astrologers 
delighted to point to the Royal Sun advancing in the midst of his 
satellites, as earthly princes, whose tutelar star he is, march encircled by 
their guards. 136 

It is therefore no accident that Ibn ‘Arabi locates the celestial home of the sun, 
“the fourth heaven” ( al-sama ’ al-rabi a), as the “heart of the world and heart of 
the heavens.” 13 In the chapter on Idris (often identified with the Biblical 
prophet Enoch) in The Ring Stones of Wisdom, Ibn ‘Arabi states: “The highest of 
places is the place around which the millstone ( raha ) of the world of the spheres 
rotates, and it is the Sphere of the Sun ( falak al-shams).” 13H As the cosmic hub 
around which the entire firmament turns, Ibn ‘Arabi thus claims that the Sphere 
of the Sun is “the pole ( qutb ) of the spheres,” which holds “an elevated place” 
(ra/T al-makan ). 139 

While Ibn ‘Arabi states that the “spiritual station of Idris” ( maqam ruhaniyyat 
idris ) is connected to the “exaltedness of the place” ( u/u al-makan ) of the 
Sphere of the Sun, he asserts further (in parallel language): “as for exaltedness of 
the rank (‘u/u al-makana ), it belongs to us—that is, the Muhammadans.” 140 As 
Chodkiewicz observes, “the model par excellence of [the] Muhammadan ... is 
Ibn ‘Arab! himself.” 141 Thus, in this passage, Ibn ‘Arabi makes a subtle allusion 
to his own rank as the highest Muhammadan saint, 142 and thus his own station — 
that is, the Muhammadan Station—within the Sphere of the Sun itself. 143 

Yet because, as I noted above, Ibn ‘Arabi cosmologically positions the Sphere 
of the Sun as the cosmic “millstone” and “pole,” it is clear that his claim for the 


“exaltedness of the rank” of both himself and “the Muhammadans” is more 
broadly linked to Muhammad himself, whom Ibn ‘Arabi describes in The 
Meccan Openings as the ultimate spiritual axis or pole: “As for the one (true) 
pole ( al-qutb al-wahid), he is the spirit of Muhammad ( ruh Muhammad), 
blessings and peace be upon him, who is the spiritual support ( al-mumidd ) for all 
of the prophets and messengers, peace upon them all.” 14 It is in this sense that 
Ibn ‘Arabi aligns the Sphere of the Sun as the cosmic pole around which the 
whole universe turns with Muhammad himself as its anthropomorphous fulcrum 
upon which the entire spiritual hierarchy of creation pivots. Indeed, it is 
precisely the merging of Muhammad with the cosmic pole that Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
previously noted title for chapter 12 of The Meccan Openings refers: “On 
Knowledge of the Rotation of the Celestial Sphere of our Master Muhammad, 
blessings and peace be upon him, which is the Rotation of Dominion. . . .” 

Let us recall that it is in chapter 12 where Ibn ‘Arabi relates it is from within 
the fourth heaven—the Sphere of the Sun—that the divine command issues for 
the Islamic abrogation of all other previously revealed religions. Indeed, chapter 
12 is also where Ibn ‘Arabi quotes Nabigha’s solar metaphor of a triumphant 
monarch. In a synoptic passage found elsewhere within The Meccan Openings, 
Ibn ‘Arabi summarizes the spiritual supremacy of the Prophet Muhammad in 
terms of Nabigha’s metaphor of a solar king. Here, Ibn ‘Arabi states: 

Know that since God made the waystation ( manzil ) of Muhammad— 
blessings and peace be upon him—that of lordship ( siyada ), he is master 
(sayyid). He who is other than him is of (his) subjects. We have thus 
understood that he is matchless, for indeed subjects cannot compare to 
their kings—they have a particular waystation as subjects do theirs. 145 

Ibn ‘Arabi goes on to relate the now-familiar assertion that Muhammad has held 
his sovereign station before the creation of Adam. He thus claims that through 
his unique “station of the comprehensive words” ( maqam jawamV al-kalim), 
Muhammad has been the source of “spiritual support ( al-mumidd ) for every 
Perfect Human Being ( insan kamil),” beginning with Adam through “a 
continuous succession of vicegerents” until Muhammad’s physical birth “in 
order for the ruling property of his rank to manifest through the confluence of his 
two configurations ( nash ’ atayn ).” 146 By “confluence of his two configurations,” 
Ibn ‘Arabi here means the meeting of Muhammad’s spiritual “reality” (i.e., the 
haqTqa muhammadiyya ) and his physical form. As such, Ibn ‘Arabi asserts, 
“When he appeared, it was like the sun subsumed in its light all light.” 147 He 


thus concludes: 


So he confirmed from his revealed laws (shard 1 f)—that is, laws that he 
directed his (prior) deputies (to reveal)—what he confirmed and he 
abrogated from them what he abrogated. Thus, his care for his 
community ( umma ) appeared through his presence and manifestation— 
although the entire human and fiery (al-narT) 148 world is his community. 

Yet, Muhammad’s (particular dispensational) community is attributed 
with special characteristics. God made them “the best community ever to 
be brought forth for humanity ” [Qur’an 3:110]. This grace was bestowed 
through the manifestation of Muhammad’s two configurations 
(simultaneously). So, one of the graces given to this community over the 
other communities is that God bestowed upon this community the rank of 
Muhammad’s vicegerents before his (physical) manifestation. 149 

In this important passage, Ibn ‘Arabi consolidates his argument regarding the 
subsumptive nature of Muhammad by historicizing his spiritual aspect within the 
abrogative power of his revealed law. His conclusion that the Muslim religious 
dispensational community is superior to all others is not merely grounded in his 
reference to Qur’an 3:110, but is here tied to the subsumptive nature of the 
primordial Muhammadan Logos made flesh, as it were, through its physical 
manifestation as a law-giving Prophet. Muhammad’s ultimate appearance in the 
world—returning cosmic time to its primordial position, and thus ushering in the 
triumph of Islam—brings to the fore Ibn ‘Arabi’s notion of history as grounded 
simultaneously in political difference and ontological wholeness. 

Conclusion 

Chittick’s repeated deployment of a small passage from chapter 339 of The 
Meccan Openings (i.e., Futuhat III, 153)—and its attendant solar metaphor—as 
a proof text for Ibn ‘Arabi’s rejection of abrogation has formed the basis for an 
entire post-9/11 interpretive field on Ibn ‘Arabi and the religious Other. Through 
the various publications that have reproduced verbatim Chittick’s translation, as 
well as repeating his universalist reading of Ibn ‘Arabi, 50 the idea that the 
Andalusian Sufi rejected the classical doctrine of Islamic abrogative 
supersessionism has received wide popular and scholarly acceptance. For 
example, in a 2016 conference held at George Washington University, Chittick’s 
exact translation of the abrogation passage from chapter 339 (as quoted earlier) 


was read verbatim in a talk entitled “The Quran and the Perennial Philosophy” 
by the Ibn ‘Arabi scholar Caner Dagli (along with a few additional lines from the 
succeeding passage). Dagli goes on to quote Shah-Kazemi’s interpretation of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s position regarding Islamic supersession and abrogation as follows 
(Shah-Kazemi also quotes Chittick’s translation from chapter 339 before this 
passage): 

For Ibn ‘Arabi, the fact that one’s own religious Law sustains the 
traveller upon the path does not signify that other Laws are intrinsically 
incapable of sustaining other communities in their spiritual journey— 
even if all other religions are deemed to be eminently comprised within 
Islam, seen as the final, all-comprehensive way. 151 

Dagli continues to quote another article by Shah-Kazemi (which again cites 
Chittick’s translation of the abrogation passage from chapter 339): 

To believe that pre-Qur’anic religions lose their efficacy is thus to render 
meaningless the avowed function of Islam to be a “confirmation” and 
“protection” in relation to those religions: if the religions are 
inefficacious as vehicles of salvation, there is no point in confirming and 
protecting them. They should simply be cast into the dustbin of religious 
history along with other degenerate religious traditions, according to the 
logic of those who believe that “abrogation” equals “nullification”—the 
“ignorant,” as Ibn ‘Arab! calls them. 152 

Dagli concludes by arguing that one cannot simply selectively pick quotes from 
Ibn ‘Arabi to prove his absolutism. To drive his point home, Dagli invokes the 
work of Frithjof Schuon and the example of his many criticisms against 
Christian doctrines (such as the Trinity, the papacy, the mother of God 
formulation, and the Filioque ) and notes that if these criticisms were quoted in 
isolation 

to someone who was unfamiliar with his body of work, . . . they might 
conclude that Schuon was an exclusivist, but thinkers must be judged in 
accordance with their general metaphysics and everything relevant that 
they’ve written or said on a particular subject. What I mean is it’s very 
difficult to turn Ibn ‘Arabi into a strict abrogationist and exclusivist if we 


take his entire body of work into view. 


153 


Indeed, Dagli’s final assertion here—that it is “very difficult to turn Ibn ‘Arabi 
into a strict abrogationist and exclusivist if we take his entire body of work into 
view ”—points precisely to the main thrust of my argument in this chapter and 
indeed this entire study: that is, to read Ibn ‘Arabi as adhering 
(anachronistically) to a Perennialist view of inclusive universalism is to strongly 
misread “his entire body of work.” 154 As I have argued in chapter 1, Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
idea of “religion” has very little to do with “belief” (as religion is generally 
understood in the West today) and much more to do with law. And as I have 
shown throughout this chapter, as well as in chapter 1, the religious Other for Ibn 
‘Arabi is totally subsumed within the legal authority of both the Qur’an and the 
Prophet Muhammad. Indeed, this is fully borne out by Ibn ‘Arabi’s repeated 
reference (including in Chittick’s proof text from chapter 339) to the solar 
metaphor found directly within Nabigha’s panegyric verses quoted in chapter 12 
of The Meccan Openings in straightforward support of abrogation and the logos- 
oriented subsumption of all previously revealed laws within Muhammad’s law. 
Indeed, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, such forceful—and cosmic —subsumption is an 
essential aspect of Muhammad’s solar nature as the all-comprehensive 
manifestation of God’s light. 

As Ibn ‘Arabi repeatedly asserts, the religions of the Protected People are 
indeed abrogated by the appearance of Muhammad’s sharia, and their laws are 
thus technically invalidated. And yet, these same laws are in fact permitted to 
remain operative, but only if the People of the Book pay the jizya, or indemnity 
tax, commanded by the contentious words of verse 9:29 of the Qur’an (directly 
quoted by Ibn ‘Arabi in chapter 12), which order Muhammad to fight the Jews 
and Christians until they submit to his law and consent to pay the jizya “in a 
state of humiliation.” As I will discuss in more detail in the following chapter, 
elsewhere in The Meccan Openings Ibn ‘Arabi specifically mentions that “the 
Followers of the Books who pay the indemnity tax” ( ashab al-kutub bi al-jizya ) 
have the possibility of attaining eternal happiness. Yet, such salvific efficacy 
granted by Ibn ‘Arabi appears to be solely determined by obedience to the 
revelation of Muhammad and not due to any particular soteriological power of 
Judaism, or Christianity, or their respective scriptures. 155 Thus, rather than an 
ecumenical offering, Ibn ‘Arabi’s repeated emphasis of the indemnity tax and its 
relation to the liminal validity of the People of the Book forms the discursive 
basis for a “grammar of universal monarchy,” the key component of which is 
“the celebration of mastery over a multiplicity of lesser lords and subject 


populations and their need to pay homage and tribute to the supreme ruler.” 156 
Indeed, it is this selfsame triumphant grammar that Ibn ‘Arabi employs with the 
inclusion of the Pact of ‘Umar in his letter to the Seljuk sultan Kayka’us, with 
which this chapter began. As Mark Cohen observes, medieval Muslims 
“explained the stipulations of the Pact of ‘Umar as an elaboration of the 
commandment in Sura 9:29 to ‘humble’ ( saghar ) the People of the Book.” 157 

Rather than being an anomalous political concession, Ibn ‘Arabi’s concern to 
repeatedly articulate the subsumption of the People of the Book in the radiant 
face of the Muhammadan logos throws into relief a political cosmology that 
informs his entire metaphysics. And it is precisely this cosmology that should 
give us pause when we attempt to engage Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas on the religious 
Other. “Political mysticism,” as Ernst Kantorowicz observes in the epigraph that 
heads this chapter, is easily misread “when taken out of its native surroundings, 
its time and its space.” Indeed, when Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysical thought is 
dissociated from its socio-historical context, it is often anachronistically 
misconstrued (or conveniently appropriated) as a premodern version of inclusive 
religious universalism. Yet, reading Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysics as transhistorical 
because transcendent—as if independent from its own complex political time 
and place—paradoxically produces interpretations that have wide-ranging 
political implications. 15 In the next chapter, I begin to address how particular 
Western mapping strategies of transcendence have formed such interpretations 
(in comparison with Ibn ‘Arabi’s own metaphysical cartography) in order to 
more critically examine what kinds of cosmographic maps they, in turn, have the 
potential to authorize. 
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Competing Fields of Universal Validity 


Is there not in all religions more or less of the true nature of 
religion . . .? 

FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER, On Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured 

i 

Despisers. 

It has become impossible to provide an effective defense for 
a single religion against all the others . . . ; to persist in doing 
so ... is a little like wishing to maintain the Ptolemaic 
system against the evidence of verified and verifiable 
astronomical data. 

FRITHJOF SCHUON, Logic and Transcendence ?- 

One is not born traditional; one chooses to become 
traditional by constant innovation. 

BRUNO LATOUR, We Have Never Been Modern . 8 


writing in 1909 under the pseudonym Palingenius at the start of a career as one 
of the most influential twentieth-century European esotericists, 4 Rene Guenon 
(d. 1951) disparaged the popular spiritualism of his day, the “so-called doctrines” 
of which “are only materialism transposed onto another plane” and thus “always 
lead to absurd consequences.” 5 In its stead, Guenon proposed an esoteric quest 
for “gnosis,” which he claimed to be beyond the purview of any type of 
systematization: “Gnosis, in its broadest and highest sense, is knowledge; true 
gnosticism cannot be a particular school or system, but must above all be the 
search for the integral Truth.” 6 According to Guenon, the only reliable guide for 
the attainment of gnosis was “the orthodox Tradition contained in the sacred 
books of all peoples.” 7 Such “orthodox Tradition” was “the same everywhere, 
despite the various forms it takes to adapt to every race and era.” 8 Throughout 



the next decade, Guenon increasingly dissociated himself from the occult 
movement of fin-de-siecle France by further developing his concept of 
“orthodox Tradition,” 9 which he came to call the “Primordial Tradition” (la 
Tradition primordial ). The Primordial Tradition would eventually become 
synonymous with such terms as philosophia perennis, sophia perennis, and 
religio perennis that marked the contemporary esoteric movement of 
Perennialism developed by the Swiss-German metaphysician Frithjof Schuon (d. 
1998). 10 

Indeed, Guenon and Schuon are commonly viewed as the “dual originators 
and expositors” 11 of what is variously referred to as Traditionalism or 
Perennialism. 1 It has even been asserted, in evangelical-like fashion, that 
“Guenon was the pioneer, and Schuon the fulfillment.” 13 No doubt, Perennialism 
developed from an intellectual movement into a full-fledged “initiatic tradition” 
when Schuon took on the mantle of spiritual guide, or shaykh, for the ‘Alawiyya 
Sufi order at the end of 1936, 14 which became the ‘Alawiyya Maryamiyya in the 
mid-1960s due to his special devotion to the Virgin Mary. 15 After Guenon’s 
death in 1951, “Schuon gradually assumed the role of the premier expositor of 
the philosophia perennis.” 16 

Yet, Schuon critically distinguished his version of Perennialism from 
Guenonian Traditionalism. Unlike the strict French Catholic childhood of his 
predecessor, Schuon was brought up in the Lutheran Church in Basel, 
Switzerland, until he converted to Catholicism at the age of fourteen at the 
request of his dying father. His early interest in Orientalism was complemented 
by a wide reading in German romanticism from his father’s library. 17 Schuon’s 
ecumenical upbringing in tandem with his interest in German romanticism no 
doubt influenced his evolution from the more insular ethos of Guenon’s 
metaphysics and its rejection of the “anti-traditional” West. Schuon’s most 
significant difference with Guenon revolved around the validity of Christian 
initiation. He strongly disagreed with Guenon’s contention that the church had 
lost its early connection to esotericism. Indeed, Schuon’s redemption of Euro- 
American forms of spirituality within the Traditionalist framework included 
“orthodox” Protestantism, by which Schuon meant Lutheranism and that 
according to him, “incontestably manifests a Christian possibility—a limited 
one, no doubt, and excessive through certain of its features, but not intrinsically 
illegitimate and therefore representative of certain theological, moral, and even 
mystical values.” 19 In a 1982 letter, Schuon wrote regarding Lutheranism: “It 
cannot be pure heresy. ... Its priorities are simplicity, inwardness and trust in 


God; nothing else touched me in my early childhood.” 20 

Indeed, Schuon’s ecumenism came to uniquely define his approach, which, as 
Paul Serant notes, “above all intends to show the profound agreement between 
Eastern and Western traditions.” 21 Nevertheless, the importance of “the 
Guenonian message” as a precursor to Schuon’s lifework and self-image is 
without question and was contextualized by Schuon himself in spiritual terms. 22 
Thus, as John Herlihy observes, Guenon’s emphasis on the Primordial Tradition 
as the source of the “world religions” 

prepared the way for an understanding of what Frithjof Schuon described 
as “the transcendent unity” of the world’s religious traditions, wherein 
each religion casts the same universal truth within the mold of an 
individual form that suits a particular mentality and a given era. 23 

Here, Herlihy makes direct reference to Schuon’s 1948 publication The 
Transcendent Unity of Religions (De TUnite transcendante des Religions), the 
title of which as mentioned in the introduction to this book has become 
emblematic of Schuon’s lifework and is often associated with the teachings of 
Ibn ‘Arabi. For example, in his 2010 monograph on Sufism, the French 
Perennialist Eric Geoffroy claims that The Transcendent Unity of Religions is in 
reality an “allusive” presentation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas. 24 Similarly, Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr, who is openly an initiate of Schuon’s Alawiyya, 25 uses Ibn 
‘Arabi’s celebrated verses from The Interpreter of Desires (Tarjuman al-ashwdq ) 
to describe Sufism as the Islamic vehicle for attaining the Schuonian ideal of 
transcendent religious unity: 

The Sufi is one who seeks to transcend the world of forms, to journey 
from multiplicity to Unity, from the particular to the Universal. He leaves 
the many for the One and through this very process is granted the vision 
of the One in the many. For him all forms become transparent, including 
religious forms, thus revealing to him their unique origin. Sufism or 
Islamic gnosis is the most universal affirmation of that perennial wisdom 
which stands at the heart of Islam and in fact of all religion as such. It is 
this supreme doctrine of Unity—which is itself unique ( al-tawhid wahid) 

—that the Sufis call the “religion of love” and to which Ibn ‘Arabi refers 
in his well-known verses in the Tarjuman al-ashwdq. This love is not 
merely sentiment or emotions, it is the realized aspect of gnosis. It is a 


transcendent knowledge that reveals the inner unity of religions. 26 

Schuon himself likewise referenced Ibn ‘Arabi’s famous lines in his best-known 
monograph on Islam, Understanding Islam, 27 as a proof text for the universal 
validity of religions. Noting that each religion speaks an “exclusive language” 
because the differences among religions correspond to the differences among 
groups of people, Schuon claims that “if the religions are true it is because each 
time it is God who has spoken, and if they are different, it is because God has 
spoken in different ‘languages’ in conformity with the diversity of the 
receptacles.” 28 Thus anticipating the demurral of the “orthodox,” Schuon 
invokes the metaphysical authority of Ibn ‘Arabi and his celebrated verses as 
“Islamic” evidence for the Guenonian-inspired notion of “universal orthodoxy”: 

We know all too well, and it is moreover in the natural order of things, 
that this thesis is not acceptable on the level of exoteric orthodoxies, but 
is so on the level of universal orthodoxy, that to which Muhyiddin Ibn 
‘Arabi, the great enunciator of gnosis in Islam, bore witness in these 
terms: “My heart is open to every form: it is a pasture for gazelles, and a 
cloister for Christian monks, a temple for idols, the Kaaba of the pilgrim, 
the tables of the Torah, and the book of the Quran. I practice the religion 
of Love; in whatsoever direction His caravans advance, the religion of 
Love shall be my religion and my faith.” 29 

Given such associations of the Schuonian “transcendent unity of religions” with 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse, it is perhaps not surprising that both Guenon and Schuon 
—as the “dual expositors” of Perennialism—have been compared to the 
Andalusian Sufi himself. 30 Furthermore, such associations go some way in 
explaining why post-9/11 the conceptual legacy of Schuonian Perennialism has 
been so intertwined with the thought of Ibn ‘Arabi, interfaith dialogue, and 
pluralistic approaches to the Qur’an. 31 Yet, the academic use of Schuonian 
Perennialism to present Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas has not simply been a post-9/11 
phenomenon. 

As William Chittick recently pointed out, Nasr’s “strong endorsement of the 
writings of Schuon” in three books published in the mid-1960s by Harvard 
University Press proved “instrumental in bringing the traditionalist school to the 
notice of official academia.” 32 In Three Muslim Sages, the first of Nasr’s 
Harvard publications, he spends an entire chapter focusing on Ibn ‘Arabi, where 


he forcefully asserts that “all attempts at a profound rapprochement with the 
other religions made by Muslims today can and should be based on the rich 
foundations prepared by Ibn ‘Arab! and Ruml.’’ 33 Yet, as late as 1986 in the first 
installment of a widely respected three-part scholarly article on Ibn ‘Arabi, 
James Morris lamented that there was still no adequate introductory study of the 
“essential 'rhetorical’ aspect of Ibn ‘ArabT’s writings,” which “unites many 
methods, styles, and traditional subjects in view of certain recurrent spiritual 
intentions.” 34 Morris, however, immediately qualified this assertion, claiming 
that 


the best illustration of the needed sensitivity to that crucial dimension of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s writing, usually phrased in terms of comments on “Sufism” 
in general, is to be found in the various collections of essays by F. Schuon 
on Islamic subjects. . . . However, those reflections generally presuppose 
a great familiarity with both the writings of Ibn ‘ArabT and the broader 
Sufi traditions of which they are a part. 35 

More recently, Morris notes “the profound effect of the abundant writings of F. 
Schuon in applying the central ideas of Ibn ‘Arabi to articulating (but in the long 
run also deeply shaping) an understanding of the spiritual dimensions of 
religious life.” 36 Morris further claims that Schuon’s particular application of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s ideas has profoundly appealed 

to several generations of philosophers and theologians seeking to develop 
a comprehensive, non-reductive “philosophy of religions” enabling 
mutual understanding and active co-operation between the followers of 
different religious traditions and the increasing number of citizens who 
do not consciously identify exclusively with any particular historical 
tradition. 37 

And yet, Morris concludes, “Because of the peculiar vagaries of academic 
opinion and respectability, this wide-ranging influence is rarely mentioned 
publicly . . ., but is to be found virtually everywhere.” 38 

Indeed, in an article on Ibn ‘Arabi’s “approach to religious diversity” 
published in a collection of essays for Frithjof Schuon’s eightieth birthday, 
Chittick himself notes that “anyone familiar with the philosophia perennis will 
certainly recognize a number of its basic teachings” within Ibn ‘Arabi’s 


“traditional metaphysics.” 39 While Chittick has denied being a “traditionalist” or 
“a member of any school of thought,” he does admit to having “learned a great 
deal from authors who are commonly called ‘traditionalist,’ such as Frithjof 
Schuon.” 40 In an online interview originally published in Swedish, Chittick 
discussed Schuon’s aforementioned notion of “the transcendent unity of 
religions.” According to Chittick, “the Koran among all the world’s scriptures 
has by far the clearest expression of the transcendent unity of religions.” 41 
Chittick goes on to discuss the issue of abrogation ( naskh ) and takes the same 
position for a general interpretation of the Qur’an as he does in Faith and 
Practice of Islam and Imaginal Worlds regarding his interpretation of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s position dealt with in chapter 2: 

Most modern-day Muslims find it difficult to accept this unity because 
preachers have told them that Islam “abrogated” the previous religions, 
and most classical theologians took that position. But the Koran certainly 
does not say that it abrogated them. This is a theological opinion, by no 
means accepted by all Muslim scholars over history. . . . [W]hen the 
Koran says that it has come to “confirm” the previous messages, it means 
that it is confirming their truth and their continuing efficacy and 
legitimacy. 42 

It is precisely the idea of a continued “efficacy and legitimacy” for “the previous 
religions” that demarcates the universalist claims of Traditionalism and 
Schuonian Perennialism. Indeed, in his 2007 anthology of essays, Science of the 
Cosmos, Science of the Soul, Chittick himself identifies the position of 
“universal validity” with Nasr and Schuonian Perennialism: 

Nasr, of course, does not write only about Islam, but also about other 
religions as well. Like Schuon and Coomaraswamy, he claims universal 
validity for a point of view that he and they usually call “traditional” and 
that observers have often called “traditionalist” or “perennialist.” 43 

In his article “Is there a Perennial Philosophy?,” the renowned scholar of 
religion Huston Smith, who was also an open exponent of Schuonian 
Perennialism, explains this idea of universal validity by noting that “the 
differences in revelations ‘flesh out’ God’s nature by seeing it from different 
angles. They supplement our view without compromising the fact that each 


angle is, in its own right, adequate, containing (in traditional locution) ‘truth 
sufficient unto salvation .’ ” 44 As I brought to light in chapter 1, such an idea of 
universal validity forms an essential component of the Perennialist interpretation 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated verses contained within The Interpreter of Desires. 
And as I further brought forth in chapter 2 —and will flesh out in what follows— 
such recourse to the concept of validity often forms a subtext for Chittick’s 
approach to Ibn ‘Arabi and thus marks his interpretation as particularly 
Perennialist. Indeed, it is worth noting that in an article arguing for Schuon’s 
Islamic credentials, Nasr himself includes Chittick in a list of ten well-known 
American and European scholars of Islam, “all of whom,” according to Nasr, 
“were deeply influenced by Schuon’s works.” 45 

Scholars who unapologetically situate themselves within the worldview of 
Schuonian Perennialism, such as Reza Shah-Kazemi, 46 can thus effectively use 
Chittick’s translations to present a specific Perennialist image of Ibn ‘Arabi that 
conveniently leaves out a particular mode of polemical discourse found within 
his writings—a discourse that is too important to disregard, especially for any 
discursive analysis that attempts to historicize Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas. Those 
committed to the Perennialist framework, however, will no doubt respond that 
the Andalusian Sufi’s metaphysics transcends history and thus rises above the 
more mundanely secular issues of politics, authority, and religious polemics. I 
maintain, however, that while Ibn ‘Arabi’s view of the religious Other may 
trouble our modern sensibilities, such a transhistorical approach essentializes and 
depoliticizes his complex metaphysical ideas—ideas that are fully inscribed by 
the discursive locality of their historical origins. 

The Transcendent Religious A Priori: A Perennialist Imperative 

In his 1972 essay “Islam and the Encounter of Religions,” mentioned in the 
introduction of this book, Seyyed Hossein Nasr laid out what he felt was at stake 
in the contemporary study of religion. The “essential problem” with such a field 
of study, according to Nasr, “is how to preserve religious truth, traditional 
orthodoxy, the dogmatic theological structures of one’s own religion and yet 
gain knowledge of other traditions and accept them as spiritually valid ways and 
roads to God.” 47 Given Nasr’s intellectual and spiritual standing in the 
Perennialist movement as, in the words of Chittick, “the foremost living member 
of the traditionalist school,” 48 such a prescriptive challenge for the study of 
religion should not be taken as empty rhetoric likely to go unheeded by those 
who follow his lead. In fact, the Perennialist scholar Shah-Kazemi has dubbed 


Nasr’s 1972 essay as “one of the most important contemporary expressions . . . 
of the principle of the ‘transcendent unity of religions’ from the point of view of 
the Islamic tradition as a whole.” 4f Indeed, it was in this same essay, as quoted 
earlier, that Nasr compared Ibn ‘Arabi’s “religion of love” with Schuon’s 
emblematic theme of “transcendent unity.” 

The doctrine of the transcendent unity of religions has been used by 
Perennialists to argue that within the Qur’an and the esoteric writings of the 
Sufis, there is an acknowledgment of a deeper religious unity marking all 
revealed traditions as equally valid. This is so, the standard Perennialist 
argument goes, in spite of (or perhaps, more realistically, without fully 
appreciating) the triumphant assertion of abrogative supersessionism that was 
held by most scholars of the medieval Islamic tradition, which, as was shown in 
chapter 2, included Ibn ‘Arabi. Thus, Nasr, in the passage quoted earlier from his 
1972 essay, asserts that “Sufism or Islamic gnosis is the most universal 
affirmation of that perennial wisdom which stands at the heart of Islam and in 
fact of all religion as such.” He then, as we recall, invokes Ibn ‘Arabi’s “religion 
of love” as most representative of this perennial wisdom—that is, as the true 
religion within all outward religious forms. Yet in order to universally validate 
“all religion as such,” Nasr following Schuon must transcend historical religious 
difference by arguing for a transcendent a priori as “true religion,” which in this 
case is represented by “perennial wisdom” (i.e., sophia perennis ) and Ibn 
‘Arabi’s quintessential “religion of love.” 

Nasr’s Perennialist recourse to a transcendent religious a priori is indeed a 
prominent feature of universalist religious discourse. Yet, while Nasr’s 
Perennialist position has been compared to other essentialist modes of religious 
pluralism, particularly the pluralist thought of John Hick, the discursive 
analytical value of such comparisons has been limited because of their tendency 
to devolve into theological debate. Part of the issue here is that the Perennialist 
recourse to “tradition” and its insistence on the divinity of all religions as 
upholding “the irreducible character—the divinely willed uniqueness—of each 
of the revealed religions” creates an aura of authenticity against the 
comparatively “modern” pluralism of Hick, which, according to Shah-Kazemi, 
“seeks to eliminate these differences for the sake of a unity.” 50 Such an 
ostensible divide between the “traditional” and the “modern” leads Adnan Aslan 
in his comparative analysis of Nasr and Hick to note: 


It is certainly a problematical task to compare Hick, whose philosophy of 
religion bears the stamp of the idealism of Kant and the empiricism of 


Hume, with Nasr, whom it is hard to situate within any mainstream 
philosophical orientation of the West, with the possible exception of 
Neoplatonism. The two thinkers differ entirely in their conceptions of 
knowledge: Hick’s concept is basically constituted from elements of 
post-Enlightenment philosophy, while Nasr’s is constituted by the 
principles of Islamic faith and the perennial philosophy. 51 

While Aslan tries to further nuance his discussion on Nasr by noting that 
Perennialism “is a modern discourse, to a certain extent an ideological attempt to 
discover the significance of traditions,” he goes on to state that for Perennialists, 
“Ibn ‘Arabi and [Meister] Eckhart are the main expositors of the sophia 
perennis.” 52 While “they are traditional” because “they presented their traditions 
from the mystical perspective of which they were a part,” they are not, according 
to Aslan, Perennialists because “they did not write about their religions in order 
to convince modern people.” 53 Aslan thus concludes that “the traditional point of 
view is not traditional in the sense that traditional people understood it.” 54 Thus, 
in the end Aslan’s analysis falls flat because it is circular. Although he is correct 
to note that Perennialism is a modern discourse, the idea that premodern people 
did not write for modern people is both a truism and tautological. More 
important, it does not help us to understand the discursive structures that make 
Perennialism particularly modern. 

Indeed, Schuonian Perennialism shares with Hickian pluralism a particular 
modern conception of religions that can be likened, as Hick himself does with 
his own theology, to a “Copernican revolution” that shifts the premodern, 
chauvinistic worldview of only one right religion to multiple religious worlds of 
equal validity. 55 Yet, while Hick’s distinctive Kantian model posits a central, 
unknowable “Real,” Schuon’s universalism argues that the divine makes itself 
known through various religions and is thus knowable through a mode of 
experiential intellection, or “gnosis.” Thus, in Hick’s negative conception, the 
contrasting truth claims of each circling religious worldview are ultimately 
human cognitive creations and thus false in varying degrees. 56 Conversely, 
Schuon’s positive perspective professes to acknowledge each conflicting 
religious claim as “providential” and variously (but not absolutely ) true. 

While the conclusion to this study endeavors to compare the discursive 
practices of Schuonian Perennialism with the religious reductionism of Kant in 
relation to their shared metaphysics of autonomy, here a comparison of Schuon 
with Friedrich Schleiermacher (d. 1834) is paramount in that it serves to first 
situate Schuonian Perennialism within its immediate discursive tradition of 


“anti-reductionist,” or essentialist, religious universalism. 5 Admittedly, with the 
antipathy that both Guenon and Schuon held for liberal Protestantism, a 
comparison with Schleiermacher may seem strained. 58 Yet, at the level of 
discourse itself, such differences are surprisingly formal. 55 Indeed, Schuon’s 
recognition of the transcendent unity and validity of distinctive and conflicting 
revealed religious traditions has perhaps its most coherent modern precursor in 
Schleiermacher. 60 Moreover, both positions concede that the conflicting 
practices, beliefs, and laws of religious traditions are simultaneously validated 
and transcended by an underlying religious “essence” that unites them. 61 Schuon 
has many names for this underlying essence, which he frequently calls the 
“perennial religion” ( religio perennis ) 62 or simply “religion as such.” 6 " Indeed, 
one Perennialist author goes so far as to claim that “Schuon writes with 
sovereign authority on the subject of religion as such.” 64 

Yet, “the first book ever written on religion as such,” according to Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith, was Schleiermacher’s 1799 work On Religion (Uber die 
Religion), whose subject matter was “not on a particular kind or instance and not 
incidentally, but explicitly on religion itself as a generic something.” 65 Here, the 
idea of religion “constitutes a private, interiorized dimension of experience that, 
although manifested outwardly in varying forms, is shared across all religions 
regardless of their historical differences.” 66 Yet, because Schleiermacher was 
keen to reject the Kantian reduction of religion to mere reason and morality, he 
was unwilling to disparage the various particular dispensational forms of religion 
throughout history and concede to the Enlightenment notion of a rational, 
“natural religion” the same for all people everywhere. 67 Thus, Schleiermacher 
posits that each religion was “one of the special forms which mankind, in some 
region of the earth and at some stage of development, has to accept.” 68 As such, 
he asserts that 

the positive religions are just the definite forms in which religion must 
exhibit itself —a thing to which your so-called natural religions have no 
claim. They are only a vague, sorry, poor thought that corresponds to no 
reality, and you will find that in the positive religions alone a true 
individual cultivation of the religious capacity is possible. 69 

Thus, Nasr’s above assertion that Ibn ‘Arabi’s “religion of love” is found at the 
heart of all religions tellingly echoes Schleiermacher’s recourse here to a 


transcendent “religion” present within “the definite forms” of “the positive 
religions.” As William Johnson notes, for Schleiermacher, “every particular, 
positive religion was ultimately founded upon the Religion of the infinite ”—that 
is, “the religious a priori.” 70 

In the following comparison between Schleiermacher and Schuon, I wish to 
look more closely at Schleiermacher’s particular strategic use of a transcendent 
religious a priori to highlight a similar discursive strategy within Schuonian 
Perennialist discourse on religious validity. Establishing “true religion” as a 
transcendent a priori allowed Schleiermacher to circumvent the problem of 
religious difference and simultaneously argue for its necessity. Thus, for 
Schleiermacher, “religion could never be realized except in a concrete historical 
form. Historical Religions always possessed, therefore, the quality of 
imperfection.” 71 

The discursive structure of the Schuonian Perennialist argument for orthodoxy 
as both divine and contradictory follows a similar logic, as Nasr notes: 

For Schuon orthodoxy is related at once to Truth and the formal 
homogeneity of a particular traditional universe. To speak of the Truth is 
also to speak of the possibility of error. To be orthodox is to be on the 
side of the Truth. But since the Truth has revealed itself not once and in 
only one formal language but many times in different “worlds” 
possessing their own formal homogeneity and language of discourse, the 
question of being on the side of the truth involves also the formal world 
in question. Schuon therefore defends Christianity as orthodox in itself 
while being heterodox from the point of view of Jewish orthodoxy and he 
explains why Buddhism is an orthodox religion, that is an embodiment of 
the Truth and means “provided” by that Truth to attain the Truth, while it 
is considered as heterodox from the perspective of Brahmanism. 72 

Here, Nasr openly engages an argument that forcefully counters what is 
commonly referred to as the Aristotelian law of noncontradiction, a logical 
principle that is the tacit assumption of normative theology. According to such 
basic logic, “the same thing cannot be both x and not-x at the same time and in 
the same way.” 73 Yet, a theological or metaphysical perspective that claims to 
acknowledge all so-called orthodox truth claims as valid cannot operate from 
such a normative assumption. In addressing this conflict, Schuon argues: 


One could conceive, it is true, that there might be only one Revelation or 
Tradition for our human world and that diversity might be realized 
through other worlds, unknown to man or even unknowable by him; but 
this would imply a failure to understand that what determines the 
difference among forms of Truth is the difference among human 
receptacles. For thousands of years humanity has been divided into 
several fundamentally different branches constituting as many complete 
humanities, more or less closed in on themselves; the existence of 
spiritual receptacles so different and so original demands a differentiated 
refraction of the one Truth. 74 

In a similarly structured notion, Schleiermacher states: 

The whole of religion is nothing but the sum of all relations of man to 
God, apprehended in all the possible ways in which any man can be 
immediately conscious in his life. In this sense there is but one religion, 
for it would be but a poverty-stricken and halting life, if all these 
relations did not exist wherever religion ought to be. Yet all men will not 
by any means apprehend them in the same way, but quite differently. 
Now this difference alone is felt and alone can be exhibited while the 
reduction of all differences is only thought. You are wrong, therefore, 
with your universal religion that is natural to all, for no one will have his 
own true and right religion, if it is the same for all. 75 

In both of these arguments, Schuon and Schleiermacher respectively call upon 
a mode of discourse that seeks to transcend the principle of noncontradiction by 
arguing that for religion to be valid, different groups or individuals must 
experience religious truth differently. In Schuon, the differences among 
collective ontic capacities “ demand” different refractions of one divine truth, 
while in Schleiermacher, one ontological truth is “ apprehended ” differently 
depending on the social context. While such subtle differences highlight the 
distinctive ontological assumptions of each author, the structure of the argument 
is identical. 

In his study on postliberal theology, George Lindbeck has called this type of 
doctrinal model “experiential-expressivism.” Following Bernard Lonergan, 
Lindbeck has identified several key aspects of such a model, all of which revolve 
around the notion that different religions are diverse objectifications or 


expressions of “a common core experience.” Such a core experience is described 
by Lonergan as “ ‘God’s gift of love’ or when fully present, as ‘the dynamic state 
of being in love without restrictions’ and ‘without an object.’ ” 76 

Recalling again Nasr’s 1972 essay and his passage on Islamic gnosis and Ibn 
‘Arabi quoted earlier, the connection of love with such a “common core 
experience” is implicit where “love” is claimed to be “the realized aspect of 
gnosis” qua “transcendent knowledge.” Similarly, the Perennialist author Patrick 
Laude writes that Schuon’s “perspective on Islam derived from gnosis, that is, a 
spiritual and supra-rational ‘heart-knowledge’ that finds its most direct 
expression in the primordial and universal wisdom referred to as sophia 
perennis.” 77 Thus, the concept of “gnosis” as combining the experiential state of 
love with that of a “supra-rational” knowledge is a type of experiential intuition, 
or what Laude and Jean-Baptiste Aymard have elsewhere called “supraformal 
intuition.” 7 In Schleiermacher’s version of the experiential-expressivist model, 
he uses similar terms that express the common experience of religion; the closest 
one to the Perennialist “gnosis” is the Schleiermacherian “intuition” 
(Anschauung), 79 which, as John Oman in his preface to the original English 
translation of On Religion notes, is perhaps more exactly translated as 
“immediate knowledge.” 80 While the first edition of On Religion emphasized 
intuition as central to the essence of religion, in later editions the notion of 
“feeling” ( Gefiihl ) came to dominate Schleiermacher’s categorization of 
religious essence. 81 Nevertheless, in the third and final edition, Schleiermacher 
speaks of “the unity of intuition and feeling” 82 and persists in categorizing 
intuition as embodying religion as such. For example, he states: “Intuition of the 
Universe ... is the highest formula of religion, determining its nature and fixing 
its boundaries,” and “to have religion is to have an intuition of the Universe.” 83 

Thus, for both Schleiermacherian and Schuonian essentialist models of 
religion, the idea of religious experience qua intuitive knowledge is strategically 
deployed to transcend the differences of competing religious epistemologies and 
thus coherently posit an inclusive religious universalism. Yet, for such an 
experiential modality to satisfactorily engage with competing truth claims, a 
concomitant approach toward religious “symbols” must also be in place that 
authorizes such symbols to be both transcendently valid and transreligiously 
contradictory. Thus, Schleiermacher asserts that “thousands might be moved 
religiously in the same way, and yet each, led, not so much by disposition, as by 
external circumstances, might designate his feeling by different symbols.” 84 
Commenting further in a footnote, he states: 


Apart from the universal, divine connection of all things, we can say, for 
example, that if Christianity had had a great and preponderating Eastern 
extension, the Hellenic and Western being, on the contrary, kept back, 
without being essentially different, it might have been contained in 
another type of doctrines. 85 

Thus, for Schleiermacher, as Jacqueline Marina observes: 

The purpose of doctrine is not to mirror the real but to give logical 
coherence to a system of symbols. If this is the case, then it is possible 
that two differing religious systems of symbolic representation and the 
second order doctrines that systematize them can both be valid 
expressions of the experience of ultimate mystery. 86 

Such symbolic relativity is also an inherent interpretive strategy of Schuonian 
Perennialism. As Schuon himself notes: 

If Revelations more or less exclude one another, this is so of necessity 
since God, when He speaks, expresses Himself in an absolute mode; but 
this absoluteness concerns the universal content rather than the form, to 
which it applies only in a relative and symbolical sense, for the form is a 
symbol of the content and so too of humanity as a whole, to which 
precisely this content is addressed. . . . Revelation speaks an absolute 
language because God is absolute, not because the form is absolute; in 
other words the absoluteness of the Revelation is absolute in itself, but 
relative in its form. 87 

By allowing absolute claims of revelation to be relativized through symbols, 
Schuon can thus assert that “with God, truth lies above all in the symbol’s 
effective power of enlightenment and not in its literalness,” and “the existence of 
dogmatic antinomies serves to show that for God truth is above all in the efficacy 
of the symbol and not in the ‘bare fact.’ ” 88 

Yet, in terms of Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on religious authority, such claims of 
the symbolic as regnant over other discursive practices are difficult to sustain. 
Indeed, the notion that systems of symbols were the decisive factor that 
determined premodern religious dispositions and experience has been forcefully 
challenged by Talal Asad. In Genealogies of Religion, Asad argues that before 


the modern universalization of religion, “coercion was a condition for the 
realization of truth, and discipline essential to its maintenance.” 89 Asad further 
notes that for the early Christian theologian and mystic Augustine of Hippo, 

it was not mere symbols that implant true Christian dispositions, but 
power—ranging all the way from laws (imperial and ecclesiastical) and 
other sanctions (hellfire, death, salvation, good repute, peace) to the 
disciplinary activities of social institutions (family, school, city, church) 
and of human bodies (fasting, prayer, obedience, penance). Augustine 
was quite clear that power, the effect of an entire network of motivated 
practices, assumes a religious form because of the end to which it is 
directed, for human events are the instruments of God. It was not the 
mind that moved spontaneously to religious truth, but power that created 
the conditions for experiencing that truth. 90 

Following Asad, in the remainder of this chapter, I interrogate the notion that for 
Ibn ‘Arabi religious truth was arrived at through a gnostic response to a set of 
relative symbols devoid of absolute frameworks of power. This is not to deny the 
importance of transcendent experience in Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought, and Sufism more 
broadly. 91 Rather, I wish to cast into relief how Ibn ‘Arabi’s experience was fully 
integrated within his own historical and intellectual context. In other words, 
while Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse is well known for its radical theomonism, as 
discussed in chapter 1, such theomonism was developed within the confluence of 
transmitted tradition and socio-political history. The claims that result from such 
a unitive worldview often appear to be at odds with the absolutism and practices 
of power present within Ibn ‘Arabi’s religio-political context. In Euro-American 
scholarship on Ibn ‘Arabi, when such modalities of power are found embedded 
within his discourse, they are often explained away as accidental to his 
metaphysics. Yet, I argue here that for the economy of Ibn ‘Arabi’s ideas to 
remain solvent, both sides of this discursive coin must be tendered. As Asad 
trenchantly notes, a “consequence of assuming a symbolic system separate from 
practices is that important distinctions are sometimes obscured, or even explicitly 
denied” 92 


Revisiting Ibn ‘ Arabi’s Idea of Abrogation Through the Lens of 

Schuonian Cosmology 


At this juncture, let us briefly return to Chittick’s Imaginal Worlds: Ibn al- ‘Arabi 
and the Problem of Religious Diversity and his commentary on the abrogation 
passage (i.e., Futuhat III, 153) from chapter 339 of The Meccan Openings ( al- 
Futuhat al-makkiyya), which I discussed at length in chapter 2. Here, Chittick 
claims that Ibn ‘Arabi “does not draw the conclusion that many Muslims have 
drawn —that the coming of Islam abrogated ( naskh ) previous revealed 
religions.” 93 “Rather,” Chittick asserts, for Ibn ‘Arabi “Islam is like the sun and 
other religions like the stars. Just as the stars remain when the sun rises, so also 
the other religions remain valid when Islam appears.” 94 It is directly after 
making this assertion, however, that Chittick importantly inserts the following 
coda not mentioned in chapter 2: “One can add a point that perhaps Ibn ‘Arab! 
would also accept: What appears as a sun from one point of view may be seen as 
a star from another point of view.” 95 

This seemingly inconsequential suggestion on second glance proposes 
something rather far-reaching: it suggests that Ibn ‘Arabi would have agreed to a 
paradigm shift challenging the entire basis of his metaphysical cosmology. In 
other words, Chittick proposes that Ibn ‘Arabi would accept a type of 
Copernican turn that completely inverts his hierarchical cosmology discussed in 
chapter 2. 96 Thus, Ibn ‘Arabi’s hierarchical planetary system is here decentered 
from its triumphant Muhammadan Sun—and its attendant supersession of Islam 
over all other religions—to a nonhierarchical and pluralist universe of multiple 
prophetic suns illuminating equally valid religious dispensations. Although the 
origins of such an idea are arguably ancient," this particular mode of “cosmic 
pluralism” strikingly echoes the early modern universalist cosmology of the 
Italian Dominican friar Giordano Bruno (d. 1600). 98 

In his 1986 introduction to The Essential Writings of Frithjof Schuon, Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr stated something remarkably similar about Schuon’s own work. 
Here, Nasr notes that Schuon “has written over and over again on . . . how the 
sun of each religious cosmos is for that cosmos the sun while being a star in that 
spiritual firmament which symbolizes the Divine Infinity.” 99 An example of one 
such passage to which Nasr thus alludes was put forth in Schuon’s fourth major 
work, Gnosis: Divine Wisdom. 100 Following an extended discussion of how 
revelations can exclude one another and still be simultaneously valid, Schuon 
encapsulates this “doctrine” within a solar metaphor of cosmic pluralism: 


This whole doctrine is clearly illustrated by the following example: the 
sun is unique in our solar system, but it is not so in space; we can see 


other suns since they are located in space as is ours, but we do not see 
them as suns. The unicity of our sun is belied by the multiplicity of the 
fixed stars without thereby ceasing to be valid within the system that is 
ours under Providence; hence the unicity is manifested in the part, not in 
the totality, which the part nonetheless represents for us; by the divine 
Will it “is” thus the totality, though only for us and only insofar as our 
mind, whose scope is likewise willed by God, does not go beyond forms; 
but even in this case the part “is” totality as far as its spiritual efficacy is 
concerned. 101 

The striking similarity between Schuon’s above passage, Nasr’s apparent gloss, 
and Chittick’s additional commentary on Ibn ‘Arabi’s “proof text” on the 
validity of revealed religions should give us pause. Whether Chittick’s statement 
that “what appears as a sun from one point of view may be seen as a star from 
another point of view ” is a direct allusion to the similar assertions made by 
Schuon or Nasr, or merely an echo, is of little consequence; the symmetry 
between them and their distinctly modern commentary on an ancient metaphor 
clearly shows that Chittick is thinking about Ibn 'Arabi’s passage on abrogation 
within the same Schuonian interpretive field that presupposes “the transcendent 
unity of religions” and its attendant notion of the “universal validity” of the 
religio perennis underlying all so-called orthodox religions. 

Indeed, Chittick’s previous commentary on the abrogation passage from 
chapter 339 of The Meccan Openings and its attendant assertion that Ibn ‘Arabi 
held to a proto-Perennialist notion of universal validity has provided Shah- 
Kazemi with the authoritative basis necessary to further develop this rather 
technical argument into something of a bulwark for Perennialist and universalist 
interpretations of Ibn ‘Arabi; as a result, this argument appears in the majority of 
his publications. 102 Directly relying on Chittick’s translation of the abrogation 
passage from chapter 339 (and clearly his attendant assertion, quoted above, that 
Ibn ‘Arabi “does not draw the conclusion that many Muslims have drawn —that 
the coming of Islam abrogated [naskh] previous revealed religions”), Shah- 
Kazemi states: 

In many places Ibn Arabi exalts the Quranic revelation above all others, 
but he does so in a nuanced manner, making it clear that the historical 
appearance of Islam (or: the final revelation of the one religion, “Islam,” 
in the sense of universal submission) did not nullify the efficacy of the 
earlier religions (or: the earlier revelations of this one religion); the 


commonly held view in Islamic exoterism, that Islam “abrogated”—in 
the sense of annulled or invalidated—all other religions is thus rejected; 
for him, Islam’s “abrogation” ( naskh ) of other religions means that Islam 
takes precedence over them, it “supersedes” them, in the literal sense of 
“sitting above” them. 103 

Here, Shah-Kazemi dissociates Ibn ‘Arabi’s notion of abrogation from “the 
commonly held view in Islamic exoterism,” which invalidates “all other 
religions.” Rather, according to Shah-Kazemi, Ibn ‘Arabi’s idea of abrogation 
simply means that “Islam” benevolently sits above them. In what can only be 
described as an ironic inversion, Shah-Kazemi immediately adds that Ibn ‘Arabi 
therefore “transforms the whole doctrine of abrogation from being a basis for 
the rejection of other religions into a decisive argument for the validity of the 
other religions.” 104 

Thus, after quoting Chittick’s translation of the abrogation passage from 
chapter 339, Shah-Kazemi draws the following conclusion: 

In other words, following the dictates of Islam and believing it to be the 
most complete religion can coexist with an awareness that the other 
religions retain their enlightening function and their spiritual efficacy for 
their adherents. The very real differences of conception, orientation, and 
ritual as exist between the religions are not ignored in this perspective; 
rather, one is urged to submit entirely to the form of one’s own religion 
even while recognizing its inevitable particularity and hence relativity; 
thus for Ibn Arabi there is no substantial contradiction between following 
the dictates of one’s own “way”—in terms of which certain things may be 
forbidden—and accepting the intrinsic validity of another “way” which 
permits those same things. 105 

Shah-Kazemi’s summation here (variously repeated in the majority of his other 
works) is useful for its concise grafting of Schuon’s above heliocentric model of 
the validity of all religions onto Ibn 'Arabi’s doctrine of abrogation. Shah- 
Kazemi thus claims that Ibn 'Arabi subscribed to an essentialist discourse on 
religion that transcended the principle of noncontradiction by accepting the 
“intrinsic validity” of opposing religious rules and doctrines. Here, religious 
experience qua intuitive knowledge is implicit in Shah-Kazemi’s assertion that 
“the other religions retain their enlightening function and their spiritual efficacy 


for their adherents.” In the same way, Schuon’s own cosmological model of 
multiply valid religious suns, as quoted earlier, links the different religious solar 
systems together by means of their “spiritual efficacy.” As I also cite above, 
Schuon additionally links such “efficacy” with the enlightening power of 
religious symbolism as a relative modality of truth, thus making it open to 
contradiction while maintaining its validity: “the existence of dogmatic 
antinomies serves to show that for God truth is above all in the efficacy of the 
symbol.” Elsewhere, Schuon makes a parallel cosmological argument: 

As every religion corresponds to a “divine subjectivity”—or “theophanic 
individuality”—it cannot be expected to be “objective” with regard to 
another religion, or at least not a priori or exoterically; for a religion as 
such—as a form precisely— the elements of other religions are scarcely 
more than symbols or points of reference, which can be used—most often 
in a pejorative or negative sense—within its own imagery and in keeping 
with its characteristic perspective. There are examples of this in ordinary 
experience: thus the appearance of things in space can give rise to an 
immutable symbolism even though the appearance may be different from 
another spatial point of view and may even reveal that the preceding 
appearance was an optical illusion. The earth seems flat, and the stars 
seem to revolve around it; the symbolism based upon appearances has 
nothing to fear, however, from their illusory character, which cannot 
invalidate it; the reality symbolized was before the symbol. 

No doubt God shows His solidarity with a form that has issued from 
His Word, but He could not be in solidarity with this form alone; what 
this means is that God always commits Himself to a given form 
sufficiently but never exclusively. 106 

Indeed, Shah-Kazemi similarly argues that Ibn ‘Arabi enacted “the external 
prescriptions of the Law ... as symbols relating to the principal realities they 
embody and intend.” 107 Such a Schuonian proposition allows Shah-Kazemi to 
relativize Islamic legal prescriptions and decouple them with any notion of 
absolute truth. All legal prescriptions are therefore only symbols, or in Schuon’s 
terms “points of reference,” for an a priori set of “principal realities” (i.e., 
religious essences), which ultimately appear differently from different religious 
perspectives. By taking recourse to such symbolic relativity in relationship to 
religious law, Shah-Kazemi is thus able to circumvent the law of 
noncontradiction and “logically” argue that interreligious disparities among their 



legal rulings are merely accidental and ultimately inconsequential. Here, all 
religious laws—no matter how conflictive—are spiritually efficacious and thus 
equally valid. 

Ibn ‘Arabi and the Question ofPre-Qur’anic Scriptural “Corruption ” 

(tahrTf ) 

Although Chittick’s translation and commentary of the abrogation passage from 
chapter 339 of The Meccan Openings (Futuhat III, 153) has been used by Shah- 
Kazemi and others to variously argue for Ibn ‘Arabi’s rejection of the classical 
doctrine of Islamic supersessionism through abrogation ( naskh ), 108 additional 
textual evidence not presented by either Chittick or Shah-Kazemi shows this 
position to be clearly untenable. As I fully detail in chapter 2, Ibn ‘Arabi holds 
that Jews and Christians are indeed able to observe their own religious laws on 
the important condition that they observe the Qur’anic command of verse 9:29 
and pay the indemnity tax (jizya ), while enduring its proposed humiliation 
(“until they offer the indemnity tax willingly, in a state of humiliation ”) and 
subsequent subjugation. By doing so, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, “the People of the 
Indemnity Tax” (ahl al-jizya ) are subsumed within the Muhammadan sharia. As 
I quote Ibn ‘Arabi in chapter 2: 

If he is one who pays the indemnity tax (al-jizya), we would say that the 
Muhammadan law (al-shar c al-muhammadi) has confirmed his religion 
for him as long as he gives the indemnity tax—this is a specific matter of 
Muhammad’s universal messengership ( c umiim risala). Indeed, with 
Muhammad’s appearance the only law that remained was his law, which 
confirms the People of the Book’s law as long as they give the indemnity 
tax. 109 

Yet, the qualified subjugation of the People of the Indemnity Tax along with 
their attendant backdoor entrance into the fold of Islam, albeit in an inferior 
“nocturnal” participation (“the day is ours, but the People of the Book only have 
the night, that is, if ‘they offer the indemnity tax willingly, in a state of 
humiliation’ ” 110 ), presents a noteworthy variation on the theme of religious 
“validity.” Here the external, or in Kantian terms, “heteronomous,” imposition of 
Islamic law appears to counter the autonomy of gnosis as the validating factor 
within the universalist discourse of Schuonian Perennialism. Yet, before offering 


additional textual evidence and further analysis on this point, I think it would be 
helpful here to look at more basic Perennialist claims regarding Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
conception of the scriptural “validity” of pre-Qur’anic revelation as well as his 
neglected discourse on the subject. 

According to Shah-Kazemi, “the knowledge that all religions are united in 
their essence was crystallized in Ibn Arabi’s consciousness by one of the key 
Quranic verses proclaiming the message of all the prophets to be one and the 
same.” 111 The verse referred to here is Qur’an 3:84, which I discussed in chapter 
l. 112 As I detailed there, verse 3:84 is the very same verse that Ibn ‘Arabi 
“received” when he attained to the Muhammadan Station at the end of his 
ascension recounted in The Meccan Openings. Shah-Kazemi thus asserts, as I 
also quote in chapter 1, that in receiving verse 3:84, Ibn ‘Arabi “understood that 
there is no distinction between the prophets at the highest level of religion, and 
also that the respective revelations vouchsafed them are consequently all to be 
accepted as valid.” 113 Shah-Kazemi similarly claims later in the same work that 
“the universal validity of religion as such was established for Ibn Arabi in his 
spiritual ascent.” 114 

Yet, rather than interpreting this verse as a call for an inclusive religious 
universalism or the perennial validity of all “orthodox” religions, Ibn ‘Arabi here 
clearly recounts what I describe in chapter 1 as a powerful vision of 
subsumption. Upon attaining the Muhammadan Station, Ibn ‘Arabi claims that 
he at once knew that he was “the sum total” of the biblical patriarchs and 
prophets specifically mentioned in Qur’an 3:84, thus triumphantly indicating his 
Muhammadan comprehensiveness as the totality of all previous prophetic 
understanding. 11 Indeed, as I detailed in chapter 2, it is precisely this 
subsumptive quality of comprehensiveness that serves as the vehicle for the 
divinely mandated Muhammadan abrogation of all other preceding religious 
dispensations, since those previous dispensations are simply prior manifestations 
of the comprehensive Muhammadan Reality ( haqiqa muhammadiyya), which are 
ultimately subsumed by the final advent of the Islamic dispensation through the 
historical prophecy of Muhammad. 116 

As such, Shah-Kazemi’s interpretation of verses like Qur’an 3:84 as “the 
universal validity of religion as such” evinces an anachronistic preunderstanding 
based upon a contemporary, Western essentialist notion of religion that can be 
traced back to the Schleiermacherian model of experiential-expressivism 
discussed earlier. Yet, if we wish to better understand Ibn ‘Arabi’s engagement 
with texts such as Qur’an 3:84—and revelation more broadly—without the 
distortion of such a modern lens, it would seem imperative to take seriously his 


inherited hermeneutical habitus. Thus, from within the perspective of the wider 
interpretive field of Ibn ‘Arabi’s medieval context, the claim for the continuity of 
revelation and revealed law should only be understood as a manifestation of 
“perennial religion” in the most narrowly circumscribed terms—that is, a 
continual process of prophetic renewal of the only true, primordial “religion” 
(i al-dfn ). 117 As Norman O. Brown observes: 

Islam picks up and extends the notion, already present in Jewish 
(Ebionite) Christianity, of the unity of the prophetic spirit: Christus 
aeternus, verus propheta ab initio mundi per saeculum currens; the one 
true prophet, from age to age, from the beginning of the world; Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, Muhammad. The later prophet comes to 
reiterate the Eternal and Everlasting Gospel—the “seim anew,” Lex 
mosaica per Jesum prophetam reformata, the mosaic law reformed by 
Jesus the prophet. The tradition gets de-formed and has to be re-formed. 
Thus “true Christianity” is identical with “true Judaism.” 118 

Classical Muslim exegetes, as the Qur’anic scholar Jane McAuliffe clarifies, 
understood “true” Christianity as those pre-Islamic Christians who embraced 
“that vision of Christian scripture that sees in it a prefiguration of the final 
Prophet.” 119 

Within this medieval prophetology of continuous renewal, the Qur’an was 
thus understood to be the final revelation of previously revealed books, all sent 
down from the same heavenly source—the “mother of the book” (umm al- 
kitab ). 120 However, according to the Qur’an, some of the Jews were guilty of 
scriptural tahrif (variously translated as “corruption,” “alteration,” or 
“distortion”) 121 and tabdil (“substitution,” “replacement,” or “change”). 122 Yet, 
the exact meaning and ramifications of such assertions has been the subject of a 
long-standing debate among Muslim scholars. 

In reference to Qur’anic passages in apparent support of the universal validity 
of other religions (e.g., Qur’an 3:84 discussed above), Shah-Kazemi himself 
notes, “many Muslims” assert “the unreliability of the ‘sacred books’ revealed 
before the Qur’an . . . referred to as the doctrine of tahrif (alteration).” 123 As 
such, he argues that “while the Qur’an gives only a single actual instance of 
actual alteration (IV:46),” 12 it also unconditionally relates that in both Jewish 
and Christian scripture there is “guidance and light” 125 Shah-Kazemi goes on to 
make an argument for “the continuing validity of the revealed Scriptures of the 



People of the Book.” 126 He states: 


While ... the Qur’an certainly castigates some of the People of the Book 
for some attitudes, this criticism does not extend to the sources of their 
tradition, sources which retain their value: otherwise the legal recognition 
and formal protection granted to them would be devoid of meaning, and 
their being referred to as “People of the Book” would be both inaccurate 
and illogical. 

Shah-Kazemi here takes a particular stand on a very old exegetical argument that 
dates back to the beginning of Muslim polemics against Jewish and Christian 
scripture regarding two distinct interpretations of what the Qur’anic accusation 
of tahrTf implies. Although some polemicists argued that tahrTf referred to the 
“corruption of the text” ( tahrif al-nass ) itself, others claimed that it referred only 
to a “corruption of the meaning” (tahrTf al-ma'anT ). 128 

In arguing that the sources of the People of the Book “retain their value,” 
Shah-Kazemi not only directly supports a Schuonian framework for the 
universal validity of other religions but also endorses the exegetical conception 
that the Qur’an criticized the People of the Book for corrupting its texts only at 
the level of interpretation (i.e., tahrTf al-maanT) and not for literally cormpting 
the text itself (i.e., tahrTf al-nass). 129 While Shah-Kazemi’s argument merely 
implies, but never claims, that Ibn ‘Arabi took this particular view of tahrTf, 
Chittick’s treatment is at once more specific in such assertions and much less 
transparent about the exegetical debate it engages. 

Even though Chittick never mentions the technical terminology involved in 
the debate, Shah-Kazemi’s argument for tahrTf al-ma'anT clearly echoes (in 
reverse order) the same assertions made by Chittick in Imaginal Worlds 
regarding Ibn ‘Arabi and tahrTf. 130 Here, in a section entitled “The Koranic View 
of Revelation” (which also contains Chittick’s discussion of Ibn ‘Arabi’s view 
on abrogation discussed in chapter 2), Chittick states: “The Koran never 
criticizes the prophetic messages as such, but it often condemns 
misunderstandings or distortions by those who follow the prophets.” 131 Chittick 
then acknowledges that Ibn ‘Arabi confirms (in some sense) the Qur’anic 
assertion of scriptural “distortion” (i.e., tahrTf): “The Shaykh sometimes 
criticizes specific distortions or misunderstandings in the Koranic vein.” 132 At 
the end of this section, Chittick thus concludes: 


To maintain the particular excellence of the Koran and the superiority of 
Muhammad over all other prophets is not to deny the universal validity of 
revelation nor the necessity of revelation’s appearing in particularized 
expressions. Since all revealed religions are true in principle, the 
particular circumstances that lead one to suspect that they have been 
corrupted may change. 133 

By claiming that Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse confirms (by not denying) “the universal 
validity of revelation,” Chittick, like Shah-Kazemi above, echoes the Schuonian 
notion of the continued “spiritual efficacy” of orthodox religions and “the 
transcendent unity of religions.” In addition, Chittick’s final statement refers 
again to tahrif, specifically arguing for the corruption of meaning ( tahrif al¬ 
ma ant): “Since all revealed religions are true in principle, the particular 
circumstances that lead one to suspect that they have been corrupted may 
change.” Because the opposing idea of tahrif al-nass implies that the original 
text has been literally lost, Chittick’s statement only makes sense in the context 
of a corruption of meaning since such meaning could arguably be recoverable in 
the right circumstances. In other words, because all the revelations as they exist 
in their contemporary forms are essentially true, they cannot be permanently 
corrupted, only misunderstood. Indeed, here Chittick’s articulation of tahrif al¬ 
ma am echoes Perennialist discourse in important ways. For example, in his 
same article expositing the contours of Perennialism mentioned earlier, Huston 
Smith defines the nature of religious validity in similar terms by noting that “the 
great historical religions have survived for millennia, which is what we would 
expect if they are divinely powered.” 134 According to this circular logic, the very 
continued existence of “the great historical religions” is itself sufficient proof of 
their universal validity. 

Indeed, Ibn ‘Arabi often makes assertions that could easily be read from 
within the Perennialist framework of the universal validity of religions. For 
example, in the first of two ascension narratives in The Meccan Openings, which 
offers an allegorical narration, 135 Ibn ‘Arabi describes a symbolic vision at the 
foot of “the lote tree of the furthest boundary” (sidrat al-muntaha) (Qur’an 
53:14) where three lesser rivers and their smaller tributaries emerge from a larger 
one. Here he relates that the larger river is the Qur’an, while the three emerging 
ones are the Torah, Psalms, and the Gospel, finally followed by the lesser 
revelations (al-suhuf al-munzala). lj Ibn ‘Arabi then makes a claim that at first 
glance appears to support a Schuonian model: he states that whoever has drunk 
from any of these rivers becomes an inheritor ( warith ) of their respective 


prophets, for “all are true, since they are the words of God.” 137 However, he 
further clarifies thus: 

“The ulama are the inheritors of the prophets” in what they have drunk 
from these rivers and tributaries. So commence ( ishra ‘) 138 with the river 
of the Qur’an and you will triumph in each way of felicity ( saada ), since 
it is the river of Muhammad, may God bless him and grant him peace, for 
whom prophethood was realized while Adam was between water and 
clay. And Muhammad was given the comprehensive words (jawami ‘ al- 
kalim ) and was sent to all people ( amma). Thus, the branches of the 
mlings ( furu c al-ahkam ) are abrogated ( naskh ) by him, but his ruling 
(hukm) is not abrogated by another. 139 

By following his assertion that whoever has drunk the scriptural rivers becomes 
an inheritor ( warith ) of their respective prophets with the famous hadith “the 
ulama are the inheritors of the prophets,” 14 Ibn ‘Arabi clarifies that he here is 
speaking about the religious “scholars” who have come after the advent of 
Muhammad (i.e., the Muslim ulama). Indeed, in The Ring Stones of Wisdom 
(Fusus al-hikam ), Ibn ‘Arabi directly comments on this hadith, noting that even 
though the death of the Prophet put an end to law-giving prophethood ( nubuwat 
al-tashrV), God gave His servants the ability to continue, in a sense, such law- 
giving through legal reasoning ( al-ijtihad ). The “inheritance” to which this 
hadith refers, states Ibn ‘Arabi, “is none other than the ulama’s use of legal 
reasoning to arrive at rulings and thus legislate them.” 141 Like Ibn ‘Arabi’s story 
of Ibn Barthamla discussed in chapter 2, which claimed that after the advent of 
the Prophet Muhammad a saintly “heir” ( warith ) of a prophet other than 
Muhammad will still necessarily follow the sharia of Muhammad since it 
abrogates previously revealed laws, 142 here Ibn ‘Arabi instructs his readers to 
drink from the supreme river of the Qur’an, which he not only directly associates 
with Muhammad but also associates with the abrogative power of his sharia. 

Thus, in his “visionary” passage above, Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse appears to 
deploy a hadith in an “exoteric” fashion as part of the triumphal discourse of 
Muhammadan comprehensiveness discussed in chapter 2. As Morris importantly 
notes, a distinctive feature of Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse is his “spiritual literalism,” 
that is, Ibn ‘Arabi’s “constant insistence on the ultimate coincidence (not simply 
in outward formulation) between the precise, revealed literal formulations of the 
Koran and hadith and their essential spiritual truth and intentions as realized and 


verified by the saints.” 14j Itzchak Weismann has similarly observed that a close 
examination of The Meccan Openings reveals that Ibn ‘Arabi’s “thought was 
basically a meticulous, though unbound by reason, literal interpretation of the 
scriptures.” 14 It is thus my contention here, and throughout this book, that Ibn 
‘Arabi’s “spiritual literalism” is nowhere more apparent than in his statements 
regarding naskh and tahrif —that is, the abrogative function of Muhammad’s 
legal dispensation, as detailed in chapter 2, and the attendant idea that the pre- 
Qur’anic scriptures were distorted. In such discourse, Ibn ‘Arabi appears to 
forcefully echo—albeit in a more “spiritualized” fashion—one of his most 
intellectually formidable religious heroes and fellow Andalusian, the famous 
Zahirl scholar and polemicist Ibn Hazm (d. 1064). 

After having a profound dream of Ibn Hazm in his early life in which he 
witnessed his Andalusian predecessor embracing the Prophet in a cloud of 
light, 1 Ibn ‘Arabi assiduously studied and transcribed his works. 146 While the 
similarities between Ibn ‘Arabi’s approach to jurisprudence and the Zahirl school 
of law have been the subject of much discussion, there are important differences 
between the two. 147 Where Ibn ‘Arabi appears to have adopted (or likewise 
rejected) literalist Zahirl methodology, he did so only in accordance with his 
primary goal of providing ease to Muslims by preserving as much of their 
freedom as possible within the limited confines of divine prescription. 148 

For Ibn Hazm, the “literal” ( zahir ) meaning of the Qur’an must be adhered to 
unless a clear indication that another meaning was intended. 149 This literalist 
approach filled the silences in the text with God-given meaning and provided 
people not less, but more freedom of choice. 15 Indeed, it is this spirit of freedom 
in Ibn Hazm’s approach that seems to have inspired Ibn ‘Arabi. 151 And it is in 
this same spirit where we find a mystical echo of Ibn Hazm’s approach to legal 
theory in Ibn ‘Arabi’s Qur’anic hermeneutics. As Adam Sabra observes, the 
Zahirl scholar strove to obtain “the maximum utility from the fixed canon of 
sacred texts.” 152 Thus, for Ibn Hazm, “when a word has more than one meaning, 
one must not restrict it to one meaning. All possible meanings are valid, 
provided they do not result in a logical absurdity.” 153 Similarly, for Ibn ‘Arabi, 
as Michel Chodkiewicz notes, “rigorous fidelity to the letter of Revelation does 
not exclude but, on the contrary, it implies a multiplicity of interpretations.” 154 
While it can be compellingly argued that Ibn ‘Arabi’s methodology often evinces 
more of a promiscuity than a “fidelity” to the Qur’anic Arabic he interprets, 155 it 
is nevertheless his discursive claim to fidelity within such a polysemic context 
that so closely resembles Ibn Hazm’s method. 


In light of this, it is not unreasonable to assume that some of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
interpretive practices developed within the discursive aura of what Gerald 
Elmore refers to as the “avant-garde” movement of “Hazmism” in Seville, where 
Zahirism “became the official law of the land” under the reform campaign of the 
Almohad caliph Abu Yusuf Ya qub al-Mansur (r. 1184-99) against the Malikl 
school of jurisprudence. 156 As Camilla Adang notes, the tension between the 
Malikls and the Zahirls appears to have been formative for Ibn Hazm’s own 
position regarding the abrogation ( naskh ) of Mosaic law by the sharia of 
Muhammad and the supremacy of Islam over Judaism: 15 

Ibn Hazm’s demonstration of the abrogation of the Mosaic law is not 
primarily meant to convince the Jews of the antiquated nature of their 
scripture, but seems above all aimed at reminding his fellow-Muslims 
that the only valid canonical law is the Islamic shana . . . and that it is 
therefore not permitted to follow the laws of Moses or any other prophet 
apart from Muhammad. This he deemed necessary, since he had noticed 
that a number of Muslims, or, to be more specific, Malikls, displayed 
tendencies which might be termed “Judaizing.” 158 

In light of the historical tension between the Malikls and Zahirls in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
native Seville and his deep affinity for Ibn Hazm’s intellectual approach, 15 Ibn 
‘Arabi’s aforementioned vision of a Qur’anic urtext at the foot of “the lote tree 
of the furthest boundary” takes on a particularly politico-metaphysical hue. 
Given the fact that the audience Ibn ‘Arabi wrote for can be broadly defined as 
an intellectual Muslim elite “composed mainly of religious scholars,” 160 his 
more polemical statements regarding pre-Qur’anic revelation do not appear to be 
made in dialogue with non-Muslims in an attempt to convert or debate them. 
Indeed, in a passage about the direct power of the Qur’an for salvation and the 
limited utility of other sciences such as speculative theology ( kalam ) found in 
the introduction of The Meccan Openings, Ibn ‘Arabi echoes Ibn Hazm and 
other formative Sufi theorists like Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. llll): 161 

The mighty Qur’an is abundantly sufficient for the intelligent person, and 
for one who has a chronic disease it is a remedy and a healing. As God 
said: “We reveal from within the Qur’an that which is a healing and a 
mercy for the believers” [Qur’an 17:82]. It is a sufficient healing for one 
who has undertaken the way of salvation ( tarTq al-najah ), has desired to 


ascend the ranks, and has left the sciences that produce perplexity and 
doubts, for they waste time and induce (God’s) hatred. 

When that way is embraced, however, then such a person will seldom 
be safe from contentious wrangling or being preoccupied with his own 
(dialectical) rehearsal and refinement so that all of his free moments will 
be immersed in repelling imaginary opponents and refuting specious 
arguments that may or may not transpire. 

But if they do, then the sword of the sharia is the most repellent and 
cutting! “I have been commanded to fight people until they say ‘there is 
no god but God’ and until they believe in me and what I have brought.” 
This is the Prophet’s statement, may God bless him and grant him peace. 

He did not oblige us to argue with them when they are present; rather, 

(our recourse) is to struggle (jihad ) and the sword if they resist what has 
been declared to them. 162 

While Ibn ‘Arabi’s language here straddles double registers of literalism and 
allegory, given the similar discursive bellicosity in his advice to Kayka’us, the 
Seljuk sultan of Anatolia, as discussed at the start of chapter 2, there is no reason 
to doubt his commitment to both. Yet, irrespective of how seriously his jihadist 
rhetoric was intended, his concern is clearly not to dialectically convince 
opponents who “resist.” In light of such avowals, Ibn ‘Arabi’s emphatic claim in 
his ascension narrative, as quoted above, that by beginning “with the river of the 
Qur’an,” one “will triumph in each way of felicity” combined with his following 
statement that Muhammad’s law abrogates but is not abrogated seems to be 
addressed primarily to his coreligionists who may have been tempted, like the 
Malikls according to Ibn Hazm, to incorporate aspects of other religious practice 
or discourse into Islam—particularly that transmitted from the rabbinic 
tradition. 163 

Indeed, evidence for such a concern can be gleaned from a passage at the very 
end of chapter 257 in The Meccan Openings, where Ibn ‘Arabi rails against the 
“Tales of the Prophets” (qisas al-anbiya ) or IsraTliyyat literature. As Gordon 
Newby notes, “the circulation of non-Islamic materials for use as the basis for 
Qur’an commentary”—particularly that derived from rabbinic sources—“was 
present during Muhammad’s lifetime and saw a considerable increase in the two 
generations after his death.” 164 This tradition was continued not only by early 
proto-Sufis such as al-Muhasibl (d. 857) who used such sources freely but also 
by later figures like Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahanl (d. 1038) and Ghazali who also 
employed them. 165 While the embellishments of the storytellers ( qussas ) became 


a standard subject of scorn by the fourteenth century for scholars such as Ibn 
Kathlr (d. 1373), 166 many of the earliest critics of storytellers were Sufis like 
Abu Talib al-Makkl (d. 996). 167 

In the following passage, Ibn ‘Arabi, like his predecessor al-Makki, draws a 
line between the “assemblies of remembrance” ( majalis al-dhikr), 1G8 which 
according to Prophetic tradition are visited by the angels, and the “lies” of the 
storytellers that result in angelic rejection. As such, Ibn ‘Arabi urges the would- 
be “preacher” ( mudhakkir )—literally, the one who reminds, admonishes, or 
exhorts others —“to avoid rubbish in his lesson,” by which he means 
transmitting fabrications that the Jews allegedly made about their prophets 
commonly used in Qur’anic commentary ( tafsir ): 

When the preacher ( al-mudhakkir ) knows that angels are attending his 
assembly, it is best for him to investigate the truth and not go into what 
the historians have narrated, on the authority of the Jews, about the 
(imagined) transgressions of those whom God praised and selected, and 
thus not take such narrations as commentary on the Book of God, saying, 
“the commentators have said. . . .” 

It is not appropriate to present such rubbish as commentary on the 
Word of God like the tale of Joseph (qissat yusuf) and David and those 
similar, peace be upon them, and Muhammad, may God bless him and 
grant him peace, by means of perverted interpretations and on the 
authority of people with baseless chains of transmission who said 
concerning God that which God has mentioned about them. 1 If the 
preacher relates the like of this in his assembly, the angels will abhor and 
eschew him, and God will abhor him as well. Sometimes a person is 
found whose religious practice inclines toward dispensations and who 
takes recourse to such things, saying: “If the prophets had fallen into 
situations like this, then who am I (not to do the same)?” 

By God, the prophets are far from what has been ascribed to them by 
the Jews, God curse them ( la c anahum allah)\ . . . So, the establishment of 
the sanctity of the prophets ( hurmat al-anbiya ’), upon them be peace, and 
having shame ( al-haya ’) before God is obligatory for the preacher who 
should not follow what the Jews have claimed to be the truth regarding 
the defects of the prophets, nor should he follow the fictions of the 
exegetes (who rely on such sources)—God forsake them ( khadhalahum 
allah)\ 170 


Although Ibn ‘Arabi shows elsewhere that he is not adverse to polemical 
statements against the Jews and Christians, as I have already noted in the first 
half of this book, 171 here the topic of disrespect against the prophets seems to 
have raised Ibn ‘Arabi’s ire enough to warrant curses. And it is in these very 
curses, along with their apparent grounds, that we find a strong echo of the 
polemical style of Ibn Hazm, who often hurled similar imprecations. 1 Indeed, 
as Theodore Pulcini notes, “Perhaps the most impassioned charge Ibn Hazm 
brings against the Jewish scriptures is that they contradict the Islamic doctrine of 
isma, i.e., they violate the principle that the prophets are immune from error and 
sin.” 173 The following lines contained in Ibn Hazm’s Book of Appraisal on 
Religions, Heresies, and Sects (Kitab al-fisal fi al-milal wa al-ahwa wa al- 
nihal ) similarly attack what he considered Jewish lies against the prophets in the 
Torah: 

Of David they say that he openly committed adultery with the virtuous 
wife of one of his soldiers. ... Not to mention the lies they impute to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. . . . God’s curse and His wrath be 
upon everyone who gives credence to any of these lies! 174 

It was indeed Ibn Hazm’s systematic polemical attack on Judaism and his 
specific allegations against the Jews that changed the way Muslim scholars 
approached the scriptures of the People of the Book. Not only was Mosaic law 
subject to abrogation ( naskh ) by the sharia of Muhammad, but also, according to 
Ibn Hazm, the text of the Torah itself had actually been irretrievably corrupted 
(i.e., tahrif al-nass). 1 5 Before Ibn Hazm, most scholars subscribed to the more 
moderate conception of scriptural corruption that held the meaning of the text to 
have been distorted (i.e., tahrif al-ma ani), while the integrity of the text itself 
remained unchanged. 1 Indeed, Ibn ‘Arabi’s more immediate predecessor in 
Seville, Ibn Barrajan (d. 1141), subscribed variously to both positions. 177 

Thus, in contradistinction to Chittick’s implied assertion in Imaginal Worlds 
that Ibn ‘ Arabi adhered to the more liberal view of tahrif al-ma ‘ am , as discussed 
earlier, the Andalusian Sufi appears to follow Ibn Hazm and the more extreme 
position of tahrif al-nass. While there are several statements in The Meccan 
Openings where Ibn ‘Arabi emphatically asserts that the Qur’an is protected 
from tahrif (and various analogous terms), 178 as opposed to “the other revealed 
books,” 179 perhaps his definitive ontological view is again found in chapter 12 
just prior to a similar statement about abrogation (naskh) discussed in chapter 2. 


While the divine command for the abrogation of all other religious dispensations 
by that of Muhammad’s emerges from the fourth heaven, its counterpart for the 
continued preservation from alteration ( tahrif) of both the Qur’an and 
Muhammad’s sharia itself emerges from the first heaven: 

One of the specific commands of the first heaven is that no letter or word 
from the Qur’an would be changed (yabdul ). Thus, if Satan imposes a 
meaning upon its recitation that is not of it, whether by elimination or 
addition, then God will abrogate ( nasakha ) that—this is preservation 
(‘zsma) (from error). 

Also from the first heaven is the fixed state of permanence ( thabat ): 
his sharia is not abrogated by another. Rather, it is definitively preserved 
and firmly established from every point of view, which is why every 
group affirms it. 

. . . Regarding another community of revelation, it has been said about 
them: “They knowingly corrupted [the Word of God] after they 
understood it” [Qur’an 2:75]. So “God misguided them ( adallahum ) in 
full knowledge (of their true state).” 180 But for us, God took it (upon 
himself) to preserve His (Book of) Remembrance ( dhikrahu ). Thus, He 
said: “We have sent down the Remembrance, and indeed We are its 
guardian” [Qur’an 15:9], because He is the hearing of the servant, his 
seeing, his mouthpiece, and his hand. 181 A community other than this one 
had been entrusted with guarding His Book, but they altered it 
(harrafiihu). 182 

In addition to Ibn ‘Arabi’s assertion regarding the overall preserved status of 
both the Qur’an and its revealed law, following Qur’an 2:75, he declares that a 
previous religious community was guilty of alteration. Yet, he does not specify 
which type of alteration— tahrif al-ma anT or tahrif al-nass —was committed. 
There is, however, another passage in The Meccan Openings that unequivocally 
reveals that Ibn ‘Arabi again follows Ibn Hazm in this regard, believing it to 
have been the latter—that the text of the Torah itself was purposefully and 
irretrievably altered. 

This particular passage appears in the second ascension narrative in The 
Meccan Openings (i.e., chapter 367) 183 and comes in the final section where Ibn 
‘Arabi describes his visionary experience after he attained to the “Muhammadan 
Station” ( muhammadT al-maqam), as mentioned in chapter l. 18 It is in this 


section that he narrates a long list of visions of particular types of knowledge— 
each beginning with “And I saw ...” ( xva raaitu). As Morris notes, this list 
differs from similar listings in the other chapters contained in the section of 
“spiritual abodes” ( fasl al-manazil ) of The Meccan Openings 185 (in which 
chapter 367 is included) in that “it contains a number of Ibn ‘Arabi’s most 
fundamental metaphysical theses.” 186 

Yet, no mention of the following passage is made by Morris, or any other 
universalist scholar of Ibn ‘Arabi that I am aware, since its synthesis of the 
highest mode of visionary experience with a clear disavowal of the authenticity 
of the Torah is a circle rather difficult to square for those who wish to imagine 
Ibn ‘Arabi universally accepting the validity of the religions of his day. Here, Ibn 
‘Arabi states: 

And I saw (wa raaitu ) the Torah and the specific knowledge that God 
wrote in it by His own hand. But I was astonished at how, even though 
He wrote it by His own (single) hand, God did not protect it from 
substitution ( al-tabdfl ) and corruption ( al-tahrif) by the Jews, the 
companions of Moses, who changed ( harrafa ) it. Just as I was so 
astonished, I was spoken to secretly; I heard the address, but what is 
more, I saw the very speaker, and I witnessed him in an expansive mercy 
in which I stood and which surrounded me. He said to me: “More 
astonishing than that, is that He created Adam by his two hands and He 
did not protect him from disobedience and forgetfulness—where is the 
rank of one hand compared to that of two?” How astonishing indeed! The 
two hands were turned only towards his clay and his nature. And because 
Satan whispered to him, the whispering came only to him from the 
direction of his nature. And Satan is created from part of what Adam was 
created from. 18 It was only by his own nature that Adam forgot and 
yielded to the whispering, and it was upon his nature that the two hands 
were turned. For that reason, He did not protect Adam from the 
disobedience of his own offspring, which he carried within his own clay. 

So, do not be astonished by the Jews changing the Torah, since the 
Torah was not changed in its pure form, but rather change has befallen it 
by their writing it and their verbalizing it. This was referred to by the 
Word of God when He said: “They knowingly corrupted it after they 
understood it” [Qur’an 2:75]. The Jews knew that the Word of God was 
understood (by many) among them, yet what they disclosed in their 
transcription (of the Torah) contradicted what was in their hearts and 


what was in their revealed book ( mushafihim al-munzal). They only 
changed it when they copied it from the original, while knowledge of the 
original remained for those scribes and their scholars. 

Thus, even though Adam was with the two hands (of God), he 
disobeyed by himself—he was not protected like the Word of God, which 
is even more astonishing. Rather, the Word of God was preserved 
(‘usima ) because it is a (divine) ruling ( hukm ). And the ruling is 
inviolable ( masum ), but its abode is with the scholars. So what was with 
the scholars was changed, which they did for their followers. And Adam 
is not a ruling of God, so it is not imperative for him to be preserved in 
himself, but preservation ( al-isma ) is imperative in what is conveyed 
from his Lord with respect to the ruling when he was a messenger, and so 
it is for all of the messengers. This is noble knowledge (dim sharif}. 188 

In this passage, remarkable for its amalgamation of visionary experience and 
polemical theology, Ibn ‘Arabi explains the metaphysical reasons behind the 
apparently astonishing fact that the Torah could have been physically changed 
even though, as “the Word of God,” it must be inviolable ( masum ). Yet more 
amazing, according to Ibn 'Arabi, is how Adam disobeyed God, even though he 
was made with both of God’s hands. Thus, in a notably sober mood, Ibn ‘Arabi 
sets forth an argument distinguishing God’s transcendent perfection in 
opposition to the nature of His creation, no matter how enlightened. 

Al-Tabari (d. 923) was perhaps the first to argue that in addition to a genuine 
Torah, which was burned, lost, and then miraculously restored by Ezra, 189 there 
was a second text written by a group of rabbis and mistakenly taken as the 
original by the Jews of al-Tabari’s day. 19 Ibn Hazm similarly held that the Torah 
was destroyed and rewritten by Ezra. Instead of a miraculous restoration, 
however, Ezra radically changed the Torah into an invalid forgery. 191 Against 
this extreme assertion of tahrif, Ibn Hazm anticipated objections that would 
argue, as Shah-Kazemi does above, that the Qur’an itself claims that the Torah 
contains “guidance and light” (Qur’an 5:44). While such a divine Torah exists, 
according to Ibn Hazm, it is not the one possessed by the Jews. Rather, the true 
Torah along with the Gospel was taken up by Jesus when he ascended to 
heaven. 192 Although Ibn ‘Arabi does not rehearse this particular narrative in the 
passage above, he clearly holds the same idea—that is, while the Torah remains 
intact “in its pure form,” the written (and subsequently verbalized) form was 
changed. The metaphorical paradox, of course, is that Adam, as both a 
messenger and a human being, is the channel of a protected divine message and 


the simultaneous cause of its corruption. Moreover, there is an unspoken subtext 
on the superiority of Muhammad here, whose own revelation (as discussed 
above) is the only one granted preservation in both the heavenly and earthly 
realms. Indeed, it is to this special nature of the Muhammadan dispensation and 
its apparent ability to remain preserved—but also to redeem prior dispensations 
—that we now turn. 

The Efficacy of Subjugation: A Heteronomous Model 

We have now come full circle to the question of Ibn ‘Arabi’s position on the 
“validity” of religions other than Islam and the problem presented by “the People 
of the Indemnity Tax” in chapter 2. Having decidedly established Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
discursive position regarding scriptural corruption ( tahrif )—in addition to 
abrogation ( naskh )—it is now possible to more fully situate the limited validity 
Ibn ‘Arabi gives to the People of the Indemnity Tax and conclusively determine 
if such validity has any correspondence to the universalism of Schuonian 
Perennialism and its claim that all orthodox religions contain “truth sufficient 
unto salvation,” to use Huston Smith’s descriptive locution quoted earlier. 

In another passage from The Meccan Openings, which I briefly mention at the 
close of chapter 2, Ibn ‘Arabi qualifies the relationship of the People of the Book 
to Islam through their payment of the indemnity tax (/z'zya)• Here, not only does 
Ibn ‘Arabi again sanction what I dubbed in chapter 2 as their “qualified 
subjugation,” but he also relates that through such subjugation the People of the 
Book are granted salvific “felicity” ( sa'ada ). In the following passage, Ibn 
‘Arabi specifically discusses “the Followers of the Books who pay the indemnity 
tax” ( ashab al-kutub bi al-jizya ) and states: 

Their remaining upon their religion (dm) was prescribed (shrara ) by 
God for them on the tongue of Muhammad, may God bless him and grant 
him peace. So their giving the indemnity tax ( al-jizya ) benefits them if it 
is taken under the threat of force and as a humiliation for them, since 
(under such conditions) they have fulfilled their obligation. 193 This, then, 
is their portion from the revealed law ( al-sharVa ) (of Muhammad), and 
they are allowed to remain upon their divine law ( shar c ), which is, as 
such, Muhammadan law ( shar c muhammadi). So they attain to a state of 
felicity (yas l adun) by that, but those who exceed the proper bounds will 
be punished from the law that they are upon. 194 


Thus, despite his various admonishments of the People of the Book for their 
unbelief ( kufr ) and associationism (shirk), 195 here Ibn ‘Arabi asserts that through 
the fulfillment of the Qur’anic command of humiliation, Jews and Christians can 
presumably be spared the torments of Hell. 196 

While this passage succinctly confirms the argument proffered in chapter 2— 
that according to Ibn ‘Arabi, Judaism and Christianity can only be considered 
“valid” religions if their adherents follow Qur’an 9:29 and “offer the indemnity 
tax willingly, in a state of humiliation ”—it additionally throws into relief how 
Ibn ‘Arabi understands such validity. In sharp contrast to the Schuonian notion 
of the “spiritual efficacy” of all “orthodox” religions via transcendent gnosis of 
their various symbolic truths, the spiritual efficacy of Judaism and Christianity is 
for Ibn ‘Arabi here shown to be solely determined by obedience to the revelation 
of Muhammad rather than any particular “truth sufficient unto salvation” that Ibn 
‘Arabi grants to the Torah or Gospel. Thus, the payment of the indemnity tax by 
the People of the Book “under the threat of force and as a humiliation” fulfills 
their particular Qur’anic scriptural “obligation,” and they are thus coercively 
subsumed within the cosmographical sovereignty of Muhammad. 

Conclusion: An Interpretive Field Revealed 

In this chapter, I have sought to identify some key components of the Schuonian 
Perennialist strategy of universal religious validity. As we have seen, this 
strategy seeks to transcend the Aristotelian law of noncontradiction through 
recourse to two particular ideas: (1) a purported modality of religious experience 
that goes beyond rational thought through what can be called intuitive 
knowledge or “gnosis,” and (2) a worldview that holds religious symbols critical 
to all religious forms as both true and nonabsolute—that is, symbolically 
relative. 

I have also shown how the Schuonian Perennialist reading of Ibn ‘Arabi 
adheres to this strategy of validity by imagining that his approach to other 
religions confirms the Perennialist idea of universal validity and transcendent 
unity. Yet, to do this, such a reading must invert Ibn ‘Arabi’s hierarchical 
Muhammadan cosmology into a model of cosmic pluralism that is at once 
symbolically relative and applicable to all contemporaneous, “orthodox” 
religious cosmologies. Finally, I posed the question of whether the validity that 
Ibn ‘Arabi gives to the People of the Indemnity Tax confirms the Perennialist 
conception of religious validity. By looking at Ibn ‘Arabi’s notion of scriptural 
“corruption” ( tahrif ), in addition to revisiting his idea of abrogation ( naskh ) 


already established in chapter 2, I demonstrated that he understood previous 
scriptures to have been textually corrupted ( tahrif al-nass ) and unrepresentative 
of their original purity, since God had not protected them via the heavenly sphere 
of the first heaven as was the case with the Qur’an. Thus, rather than supporting 
the efficacy of Judaism and Christianity in terms of scriptural truth or 
experiential “gnosis,” the spiritual efficacy that Ibn ‘Arabi granted the People of 
the Book was predicated purely on their ability to obey the Qur’an and thus enter 
through the back door, so to speak, of the Muhammadan sharia. For Ibn ‘Arabi, 
these contemporaneous religious traditions achieve prophetic validity only by a 
fully heteronomous process of forceful obedience to the Islamic sharia. Thus, in 
alignment with Asad’s observations about premodern Christianity, religious truth 
for Ibn ‘Arabi is expressed through “practical rules attached to specific processes 
of power and knowledge.” 19 Indeed, as I mentioned in chapter 1, Ibn ‘Arabi 
defined “religion” (dm) as “obedience” (inqiyad) 198 —a definition that replicates 
a theological principle at work within early Islamic technical terminology. 199 

Although Ibn ‘Arabi did not focus on interreligious polemics like his 
intellectual predecessor Ibn Hazm, the evidence that I have presented in this 
chapter shows that his metaphysical ideas were forged within a habitus of 
religious rivalry and constituted through frameworks of absolutism. As Jacques 
Waardenburg observes: 

Just as the Qur’an had been declared to be the uncreated and infallible 
Word of God, in the second half of the ninth century C.E., so 
Muhammad’s status as the infallible seal of the prophets proclaiming 
definite truth was fixed. The three issues of naskh, tahrif, and 
prophethood . . . formed the basis for the mutakallimun’’ s polemics 
against Christianity, as they did for their polemics against Judaism. 200 

As I have shown, Ibn ‘Arabi’s conceptualization of his contemporaneous 
religious Others is grounded precisely within a metaphysical cosmology heavily 
constituted by these three main polemical issues—that is, naskh, tahrif, and 
prophethood. 201 

In spite of repeated Perennialist claims that Ibn ‘Arabi upheld the continued 
validity of all religions after the advent of Islam (and by doing so transcended 
the Aristotelian law of noncontradiction), the evidence that I have offered in this 
chapter provides much support for a reassessment of his supposed religious 
“universalism.” Yet, scholars working within the interpretive field of 


Perennialism have sustained Ibn ‘Arabi’s discursive image as an inclusive 
universalist in the face of long-observed discrepancies between his ideas and the 
Schuonian conceptual claim for the transcendent validity of all religions. 

Indeed, in all of his works that interpret Ibn ‘Arabi through a Perennialist 
framework, Shah-Kazemi, like Chittick himself, never broaches the subject of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s well-known letter to the Seljuk sultan of Anatolia. Yet, as 
mentioned at the beginning of chapter 2, Ibn ‘Arabi’s hostility to the Christians 
displayed in the missive was noted early on and with not a little pique by the 
Catholic scholar Miguel Asm Palacios in his 1931 work on Ibn ‘Arabi, El Islam 
cristianizado. 202 Moreover, Reynold Nicholson’s study of Abd al-Karlm al-JIlI 
(d. after 1408) and his work al-Insan al-kamil first published in 1921 has long 
been regarded as an important early contribution to Western scholarship on Ibn 
‘Arabi and his school. 3 As one of Ibn ‘Arabi’s most important interpreters, Jili 
articulated much of the same discourse. While Nicholson admits that Jili 
criticizes Christianity, albeit “mildly and apologetically,” he notes that Ibn 
‘Arabi “is more critical and orthodox than Jili.” 204 Still, according to Nicholson, 
Jili not only recognizes Islam as “the crown of religions” 205 but also accepts 
(precisely like Ibn Hazm and Ibn ‘Arabi) the idea of tahrif in its more extreme 
form—that is, the actual corruption of the text ( tahrif al-nass). Thus, Nicholson 
glosses Jili: “It is true that the Jews and Christians suffer misery, but why is this? 
Because they have altered God’s Word and substituted something of their 
own.” 206 

Yet, even more germane to the legacy of Perennialism is the absolutist 
interpretation of Ibn ‘Arabi by Ivan Agueli (d. 1917), the Swedish painter, 
anarchist, esotericist, and Sufi extraordinaire who introduced Guenon and 
Schuon to Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysics. While studying at the famous al-Azhar 
university in Cairo, Agueli was initiated into a branch of the Shadhiliyya Sufi 
order by ‘Abd al-Rahman Illaysh (d. 1921), 207 who was for a time an associate 
of Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri (d. 1883) in Damascus. Famous as the leader 
of the resistance against the French occupation of Algeria, ‘Abd al-Qadir 
“proved to be the most influential interpreter of Ibn ‘Arabi in his time.” 208 Thus, 
as Mark Sedgwick notes, the “Traditionalist emphasis on Ibn al-Arabi, then, 
derives ultimately from the Amir Abd al-Qadir.” 209 After surveying Agueli’s 
Arabic letters, the Swedish Islamicist H. S. Nyberg (the first Western scholar to 
publish a critical edition of several important treatises by Ibn ‘Arabi 10 ) asserted 
that Agueli was an “expert on Muhyi d-DIn ibn al-‘Arabi.” 211 Not only did 
Agueli have a direct influence on Guenon as his initiator into ‘Illaysh’s Sufi 


order, but also Agueli’s views on Ibn ‘Arabi and Sufism were put forth in a 
series of articles published in Guenon’s journal La Gnose under Agueli’s Muslim 
name ‘Abdul-Hadl. 212 

Due to his long-term interest in theosophy and his engagement with Guenon’s 
French occultist milieu, much of what would come to be standard Schuonian 
Perennialist doctrine can be found in Agueli’s writing, such as the division 
between esoteric and exoteric and the importance of initiation. Indeed, even the 
notion of the “Marian Initiation” ( I’initiation marienne), where the adept, like 
the Qur’anic Virgin Mary, experiences direct initiation, can be found first in 
Agueli. 3 Yet in spite of such esoteric leanings, as Meir Hatina notes, Agueli 
imbued “Sufism with an orthodox hue,” which “also encompassed Ibn Arabi 
himself.” 214 Thus, Agueli would call Ibn ‘Arabi “the most Muslim of all 
Muslims” 215 and depict him as “the purest of ‘ulama’ in adherence to the unity 
of Allah and the path of His Prophet.” 216 Although Agueli expounded on the 
similarities between Islam and Taoism, he viewed Islam as superior. Even 
though they were both “primordial” religions, Taoism was, according to Agueli, 
purely esoteric, while Islam was “esotero-exoteric” and therefore complete. 21 
Other religions, however, such as Christianity and Buddhism, were qualitatively 
inferior since they rejected “collective reality”—social justice being imperative 
for Agueli—while “Brahmanism” was also inferior because it “is only local, at 
least in practical terms, while Islam is universal.” 218 Indeed, Agueli time and 
again praises Islam as the most integral and universal religion known to human 
history. Moreover, in accordance with Ibn ‘Arabi’s own cosmology, as I have 
shown here and in the previous chapters, Agueli’s discourse is constituted by a 
hierarchical prophetology of Muhammad. For example, Agueli states: 

we consider the prophetic chain to be completed, sealed, with 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Arabs and non-Arabs, because he is its 
culmination. The prophetic spirit is the doctrine of the “Supreme 
Identity,” the All-One in metaphysics, the Universal Man in psychology, 
and the Integral Humanity in social organization. It began with Adam 
and was completed by Muhammad. 219 

Yet, as I have argued earlier, it is clear that Schuon made a Copernican turn 
toward a cosmic pluralism away from such a totalizing cosmology centered 
around the Prophet. While Guenon may have begun such a modification with his 
idea of a Primordial Tradition dissociated from any particular religious form, 


Schuon’s conception of “the transcendent unity of religions” marked a decisive 
paradigm shift that opposed Agueli’s absolutist reading of Ibn ‘Arabi. 220 

Indeed, Schuon would later call such exclusive absolutism “dogmatism,” 
which, although a natural manifestation of “divine subjectivity,” is “limitative” 
and not “pure truth.” 221 As such, for Schuon the traditional Islamic locution that 
“the Prophet is ‘the best of men’ or ‘of creation’ ” amounts to a “dogmatic 
assertion, which is self-evident in Islam.” 222 Thus, “the role of esoterism,” 
according to Schuon elsewhere, “is to surmount dogmatist disequilibriums and 
not prolong or refine them.” 22 Indeed, this was Ibn ‘Arabi’s error precisely, 
which caused his thought to be, according to Schuon, “discontinuous, isolating, 
and over-accentuating”; while Ibn ‘Arabi’s so-called esotericism was often 
sublime, his exotericism was just as often tied to “ordinary theology”—that is, 
Semitic heteronomy and its attendant fideistic literalism. 224 

Schuon’s Copernican turn thus appears to have been more a move away from 
normative Sufism as a whole, and not Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought in particular. As 
Schuon notes: 

Our starting point is Advaita Vedanta, and not a voluntarist, individualist, 
and moralist anthropology, with which ordinary Sufism is unquestionably 
identified; and this is true whether or not it is to the liking of those who 
wish our “orthodoxy” to consist in feigning an Arabo-Semitic mentality, 
or falling in love with it. 225 

Schuon’s obvious disdain for an “Arabo-Semitic” heteronomy has been 
smuggled back into contemporary Perennialist readings of Ibn ‘Arabi, yet only 
as dissociated from Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse itself. Such readings repeatedly 
disavow Ibn ‘Arabi’s connection to more heteronomous and “normative” 
theological principles that were typical of his juridico-religious milieu. 

Thus, in a rather ironic turn, contemporary Perennialist discourse has 
seemingly decoupled itself from Schuon’s own ambivalence about Ibn ‘Arabi 
and taken on a life of its own as an interpretive field. Indeed, the assertions of 
the Perennialist authors surveyed throughout this chapter evince adherence to 
specific discursive rules laid out in Schuon’s Copernican turn, marked by a move 
from a hierarchical religio-centrism to a multireligious model united by the 
transcendent religious a priori of the “perennial religion” (religio perennis )—that 
is, “religion as such.” This assimilation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse into Schuonian 
universalism seems to have been fueled, at least in part, by the ideological 


mission of Nasr, as quoted earlier, “to preserve religious truth, traditional 
orthodoxy, the dogmatic theological structures of one’s own religion and . . . 
gain knowledge of other traditions and accept them as spiritually valid ways and 
roads to God ” From the vantage point intimated by such a universalist directive, 
which ultimately takes its lead from Schuon himself, the cosmic pluralism of 
Schuonian Perennialism seems worlds away from the cosmological absolutism 
of Ibn ‘Arabi. Yet, when we dig more deeply into Schuon’s own discursive 
treatment of Ibn ‘Arabi, we paradoxically find a buried order of exclusivist 
absolutism—an absolutism not so different from that openly professed by the 
Andalusian Sufi, but one additionally burdened by the discursive practices of 
nineteenth-century Aryanism and racialism more broadly. We turn now to chart 
the contours of this little-explored region of the Schuonian interpretive field. 



4 


Ibn Arabi and the Metaphysics of Race 


The notions that we so willingly see as transcendental, 
aprioristic, or original are almost always those that are most 
deeply buried in our own cultural memory. 

DANIEL DUBUISSON, The Western Construction of Religion: Myths, 
Knowledge, and Ideology .' 


And when, in play, he stole their veils, 

He wished to see himself in Truth’s naked ray. 

FRITHJOF SCHUON, Songs without Names.^ 


as i discussed in the previous chapter, the elaboration of the Perennial 
Philosophy (philosophic! perennis ) 3 in the second half of the twentieth century 
by Frithjof Schuon remains one of the most dominant discursive fields in the 
contemporary Western reception of Ibn ‘Arabi. While they were centuries and 
cultures apart, it is not surprising that Schuon is often compared to Ibn ‘Arabi. 4 
Not only did Schuon seemingly share a religious and mystical vocation with the 
Andalusian Sufi, but also, like Ibn ‘Arabi, Schuon’s extensive oeuvre is held by 
many experts as one of the most profound metaphysical legacies of his age. 6 The 
title of Schuon’s first major metaphysical treatise, The Transcendent Unity of 
Religions, has become emblematic of Schuon’s entire philosophy enunciating the 
existence of a timeless truth unifying and validating all so-called orthodox 
religious forms beyond the limits of exoteric exclusivity. Not only is The 
Transcendent Unity of Religions Schuon’s most iconic work, but also, as I 
mentioned in the introduction to this book, it is often taken to be based on the 
doctrine of “the Unity of Being” (wahdat al-wujud ) traditionally associated with 
Ibn ‘Arabi. Indeed, as discussed in chapter 3, the entire intellectual foundation 
of Schuon’s metaphysics is commonly claimed to be based on Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
ideas. 8 



As both a prolific author and the spiritual leader, or shaykh, of the first 
organized “traditional” European Sufi order ( tarfqa ), 9 Schuon spent more than 
sixty years expositing his particular brand of universalism, while discreetly 
guiding several communities in Europe and America, thus earning him a small 
but committed following. In 1991, however, the American Schuonian 
community in Bloomington, Indiana, came under strain when “allegation^] of 
‘thought control’ and ‘sexual rites’ ” were leveled against Schuon by a 
disgruntled disciple, eventually leading to an indictment. Although the charges 
were dropped because of insufficient evidence, negative publicity of the episode 
compromised Schuon’s reputation. 11 

Since Schuon’s death in 1998, however, his thought has undergone something 
of a renaissance, aided by a steady stream of new translations of his works 
issued by the Perennialist publishing house World Wisdom in Bloomington. 
Moreover, in the wake of 9/11, Perennialist thinkers have sought to bring to a 
larger audience what they view as the contemporary relevance of Schuon’s so- 
called transcendent universalism—often in connection with the thought of Ibn 
‘Arabi—for spreading religious tolerance and engaging in interfaith dialogue. 
The work of the Perennialist scholar Reza Shah-Kazemi, as already introduced 
and discussed in the previous chapters of this book, is suffused with such ideas. 
Indeed, Shah-Kazemi regularly uses the thought of Ibn ‘Arabi, and those in his 
school, as an example of the transhistorical truth of Schuonian Perennialism, 
which he holds to be “the most eloquent and compelling contemporary 
expression” of universalism. 12 

Yet, such easy linkage between Schuon and Ibn ‘Arabi in the name of “the 
oneness of religions ... on the transcendent plane” 13 belies a much more 
complex and fraught discursive relationship. While it is true that Schuon’s 
esoteric erudition obliged him to acknowledge Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysical genius, 
Schuon’s universalist avowal of “the relativity of forms” as “the transcendent” 
truth also impelled him to censure the Andalusian Sufi’s Islamic absolutism. As I 
noted in the conclusion to chapter 3, in a 1989 letter Schuon identifies his own 
esoteric perspective through the nondual framework of “Advaita Vedanta” over 
and above “ordinary Sufism,” which he decries as “a voluntarist, individualist, 
and moralist anthropology” associated with “an Arabo-Semitic mentality.” 14 
Although James Cutsinger, the foremost academic expert on Schuon, has 
defended such statements as simply emphasizing the fact that Schuon’s 
“message refuses to be domesticated in the interest of any sectarian aim and 
cannot be limited by any formal enclosure,” 15 a close reading of Schuon’s corpus 
shows otherwise. 


Indeed, careful attention to the discursive practices and strategies contained 
within Schuon’s writings reveals that his message arrived already domesticated 
in a sectarianism particular to the formal enclosure of his own Eurocentrism—an 
enclosure that has been conveniently ignored or metaphysically justified by his 
apologetic interpreters. As such, in this chapter I argue that underlying Schuon’s 
so-called universalism is a hegemonic discourse of religious authenticity 
founded within nineteenth-century Aryanism and its attendant understanding of 
race as reflective of both physiological and spiritual difference. Thus, for 
Schuon, Ibn ‘Arabi, like many Muslim mystics, succumbed to a “Semitic” 
propensity for a subjectivism that lacked the enlightened objectivity necessary to 
consistently discern the transcendent formlessness of essential truth from 
religious particularism. Yet, such enlightened objectivity is, according to 
Schuon, inherent in the so-called Aryan metaphysics of Vedanta and Platonism. 
In fact, Schuon’s discourse regularly presents as self-evident the metaphysical 
superiority of a direct and active Aryan “intellection” over that of a so-called 
passive Semitic “inspirationism.” Yet, rather than a transcendent and symbolic 
nomenclature innocent of its discursive history of racism—as Schuon’s loyal 
devotees often claim 16 —in what follows I throw into relief how Schuonian 
universalism harbors a buried order of politics ironically constituted by and 
through long-held European discursive strategies of racial exclusion. Such 
strategies are not simply empty linguistic survivals, but instead substantively 
inform the core of Schuon’s metaphysics, providing the impetus to denude Ibn 
‘Arabi of his own Islamic exclusivism and distill from him a Vedantic essence— 
that is, a pure esotericism capable of transcending the so-called Semitic veils of 
exoteric religious form. As such, Schuon effectively de-Semitizes Ibn ‘Arabi to 
legitimize his own Aryan ideal of authentic religion, the religio perennis. 

Interrupting Hagiographic Authority: Approaching a Discursive 

Analysis of Schuon 

As part of the aforementioned posthumous Schuonian renaissance, there has 
been a burgeoning hagiographic literature on Schuon, 17 who in this discursive 
arena is often declared—as the renowned scholar of religion Huston Smith put it 
—“the spiritual prophet of our time par excellence.” 18 As Cutsinger observes in 
the introduction to his 2013 anthology of Schuon’s writings, Splendor of the 
True: A Frithjof Schuon Reader, those who continue to praise Schuon “in the 
grandest terms . . . represent the considered judgment of several of the 
academy’s most prestigious and influential names.” 19 Here, Cutsinger himself 


comes out, as it were, as a committed Schuonian and relates that his apologetic 
goal in compiling his anthology is to present some of 

the evidence that has led Schuon’s defenders to draw what must 
otherwise seem excessively flattering conclusions concerning his stature 
and significance, while challenging his critics—and the religious studies 
community as a whole—to give his work a much fuller and more 
sustained examination than it has so far received. 20 

Indeed, as I initially highlighted in the prologue of this book, Cutsinger argues 
that to give Schuon’s work the “sustained examination” it deserves, 

we must entertain the possibility . . . that Schuon was someone who 
actually knew what he was talking about, someone who had apprehended 
the Truth—with that capital “T” . . . in a way that cannot be accounted 
for in terms of sheerly natural causes or purely human phenomena. 21 

Here, Cutsinger rather evangelically rehearses a commonplace claim among 
faithful Schuonians—that Schuon did not understand his material from a 
“natural” or “human” perspective, but instead directly “apprehended the Truth.” 
Cutsinger goes on to explain that true spiritual knowledge, or “gnosis,” involves 
a total identification with divine “Truth” through “a faculty that Schuon calls the 
Intellect.” 2 ^ Indeed, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, who is himself arguably one of the 
twentieth century’s most prominent religious thinkers, 23 had years earlier 
similarly claimed that “Schuon seems like the cosmic intellect itself impregnated 
by the energy of divine grace.” 24 Cutsinger crucially defines Schuon’s 
conception of the “Intellect” as the “power of immediate or intuitive discernment 
. . . unaffected by the limitations of historical circumstance.” 25 Thus, according 
to Cutsinger, to read Schuon “as if his insights were tied to certain formulations 
of language ... is to misinterpret the evident authority of his work.” 26 

Cutsinger’s proclamation of Schuon’s “evident authority” in tandem with his 
claim that Schuon’s divinely inspired power of Intellect was “unaffected by the 
limitations of historical circumstance” and freed from the “formulations of 
language” should give us serious pause. Besides the obvious challenges to 
Schuon’s ethical authority as a spiritual leader posed as a result of the anecdotal 
evidence brought forth in connection with the 1991 scandal mentioned earlier, 27 


there are other questions of discursive authority that underscore what is at stake 
in my present argument. If we concede, along with Nasr, that Schuon’s discourse 
itself reveals a “timeless message,” 28 then we must also grant it transcendent 
authority. 

In the following chapter I take up a sustained and careful critique of 
Schuonian Perennialism in its relation to Schuon’s elucidation of Ibn ‘Arabi. In 
so doing, I also offer a response to Cutsinger, who has “kindly invited [his 
colleagues] to bring their preferred methodology to the table and to be as critical 
as they wish.” 29 Rather than criticizing Schuon’s socio-religious subjectivity in 
ethico-political terms, 30 here my “preferred methodology” aims to remain at the 
level of discourse by analyzing practices that create political subjectivities. In 
other words, I focus on how Aryanist discursive practices found within Schuon’s 
writings function as strategies for authorizing authentic religious subjects—and 
thereby excluding Others. While such strategies are, in the words of Russell 
McCutcheon, “properly termed political” because they project how “human 
beings ought to interact with one another in a certain manner from within certain 
social arrangements,” 31 it does not necessarily follow that all such strategies are 
indications of what McCutcheon has identified in the works of Mircea Eliade as 
a “totalized political program” and “a potent and explicit political manifesto.” 32 
Yet, the danger inherent within arguments for a transhistorical authenticity based 
on Aryan racio-spiritual typologies should be obvious—especially within a 
discourse that claims for itself divine authority. 33 Thus, while I leave others to 
speculate on Schuon’s political alliances, 34 in this chapter I follow 
McCutcheon’s more broad objective of understanding how scholarly works “can 
be informed by a particular political and social context and can carry with them 
sociopolitical implications.” 35 

The Primacy of Metaphysics: Transcendent Universalism or Situated 

Exclusivism? 

With the publication of The Transcendent Unity of Religions (De TUnite 
transcendante des Religions ) in 1948 and the death of his “Traditionalist” 
predecessor Rene Guenon in 1951, 36 Schuon promptly became “the great 
expositor of esoterism and the sophia perennis of his day.” 37 As its title suggests, 
Schuon’s iconic treatise claims that all religious forms are unified in their 
transcendent, essential nature—the religio perennis. This is so, according to 
Schuon, because “it is metaphysically impossible” that any given religious form 


“should possess a unique value to the exclusion of other forms; for a form, by 
definition, cannot be unique and exclusive.” 38 Schuon explains his logic further: 

The exoteric claim to the exclusive possession of the truth comes up 
against the axiomatic objection that there is no such thing in existence as 
a unique fact, for the simple reason that it is strictly impossible that such 
a fact should exist, unicity alone being unique and no fact being unicity; 
it is this that is ignored by the ideology of the “believers,” which is 
fundamentally nothing but an intentional and interested confusion 
between the formal and the universal. 39 


Setting aside the apparent logical fallacy of this argument, 40 what Schuon here 
asserts is that because the unitive reality of the divine is alone unique, there can 
thus be no other unique “facts” in creation. Therefore, normative religious creeds 
—that is, “the ideology of the ‘believers’ ”—and their exclusive truth claims are 
necessarily partial, since the only true singularity is the ultimate truth of 
“unicity.” Schuon thus concludes: “pure and absolute Truth can only be found 
beyond all its possible expressions.” 41 Yet for Schuon, the truth of “unicity” can, 
in fact, be fully expressed. Accordingly, it is only through “a doctrine that is 
metaphysical in the most precise meaning of the word”—that is, as proceeding 
“exclusively from the Intellect ”—that the “intentional and interested confusion” 
of normative religion is transcended and ultimate truth realized. 42 Thus, Schuon 
importantly asserts that “intellectual intuition is a direct and active participation 
in divine Knowledge and not an indirect and passive participation, as is faith.” 43 
As Cutsinger suggests above, “the Intellect”—and its attendant mode of 
“intellectual intuition”—emerges for Schuon as the key to “divine Knowledge,” 
which is thus analogous to his “metaphysics” of transcendent unity. Indeed, as 
Schuon would later note, “our position is well known: it is fundamentally that of 
metaphysics, and this science is by definition universalist.” 44 

Schuon’s early valorization of metaphysics as encapsulating his universalist 
“science” of divine Knowledge would take on added significance in a work 
published nearly ten years after The Transcendent Unity of Religions. In this 
1957 monograph tellingly entitled Castes and Races (Castes et Races), Schuon 
asserts that “if the white race can claim a sort of pre-eminence, it can do so only 
through the Hindu group which in a way perpetuates the primordial state of the 
Indo-Europeans and, in a wider sense, that of white men as a whole.” 45 Schuon 
further notes that such a “primordial state” of the white man is preserved by the 


Hindus because they “surpass every other human group by their contemplativity 
and the metaphysical genius resulting from this.” 46 

While the assertion of such Hindu-Indo-European-white metaphysical 
supremacy seems paradoxical enough given Schuon’s claims in The 
Transcendent Unity of Religions for the impossibility of exclusive form, it 
appears all the more so given the fact that when Castes and Races was 
published, more than twenty years had passed since Schuon, under the Muslim 
name Isa Nur al-DIn Ahmad al-Shadhill al-‘Alawi, had taken on the spiritual 
leadership of the European branch of the ‘Alawiyya Sufi tariqa, as initially 
noted: 7 Yet, the preeminence that Schuon affords the “metaphysical genius” of 
“the Hindu group” in terms of “the primordial state of the Indo-Europeans” in 
Castes and Races is also, although ironically, reflected in his racialized 
deprecation of Sufism. In his only work specifically dedicated to the subject, 
Sufism: Veil and Quintessence (Le Soufisme: voile et quintessence, 1980), 
Schuon faults “Sufi metaphysics” for being linked to the “anti-metaphysical and 
moralizing creationism of the monotheistic theologies,” which ultimately keep it 
from admitting “the principle of relativity,” that is, the transcendent unity of 
religions. 48 “The innermost motive of Muslim mysticism” is thus, according to 
Schuon, “fundamentally more moral than intellectual ... in the sense that Arab 
or Muslim, or Semitic, sensibility always remains more or less volitive, hence 
subjectivist.” 4 Indeed, in the same passage Schuon asserts: “We do not believe 
we are over-stylizing things in taking the view that the Aryan tends to be a 
philosopher whereas the Semite is above all a moralist .” 50 As evidence of such 
an assertion, Schuon thus claims that one need only “compare the Upanishads, 
the Yoga-Vasishtha, and the Bhagavad Gita with the Bible, or Hindu doctrines 
with Talmudic speculations.” 51 

As the few examples above evince, Schuon’s original universalist 
epistemology—as discursively represented through the terminology of 
“metaphysics,” “the Intellect,” “intellectual intuition,” and “contemplativity”— 
was early on directly imbricated with a so-called Aryan spiritual typology, 
including “the Hindu group,” “the Indo-Europeans,” and “white men as a 
whole.” Moreover, such typology is posited as superior to an “Arab or Muslim, 
or Semitic, sensibility” notable for its “anti-metaphysical” characteristics such as 
moralism, volition, and subjectivism. Although Schuon’s esoteric basis in 
Hinduism, and more specifically the Vedanta, has a specific resonance with that 
of his Traditionalist forerunner Guenon, it is clear that such Aryan spiritual 
typology is the result of a broader array of discursive influences. 52 The same 
holds true for the fin-de-siecle French occultism from which modern 


Perennialism sprang, such as the esotericism of the Theosophical Society. 53 
Indeed, in this chapter I bring to light how Schuon’s Aryanist discourse is 
founded upon the discursive practices evinced in what Leon Poliakov dubbed the 
nineteenth-century “Aryan myth” 54 as infamously elaborated by Ernest Renan 
(d. 1892) and his well-known contemporaries such as Christian Lassen (d. 1876), 
Arthur de Gobineau (d. 1882), and Houston Stewart Chamberlain (d. 1927). The 
discursive genealogy of this particular racialist knowledge regime can be traced 
to the nascent nationalism of German Romanticism and Friedrich Schlegel’s (d. 
1829) ethnocentric identification with ancient India. 55 Although it is clear that 
German Romantic literature, and Orientalism more broadly, had an enduring 
impact on Schuon’s intellectual identity, it is not my intention to claim the direct 
influence of any one author or text on his thought. 6 Rather, in what follows I 
throw into relief how Schuon uses a particular set of discursive practices 
developed within nineteenth-century Aryanism, which ideologically frames his 
construction of “pure” esotericism and thus Ibn ‘Arabi’s delimited place within 
it. 


Schuonian Discursivity and the Nineteenth-Century Aryan Myth 

Although the term “Aryan”—from the Sanskrit arya, meaning “noble”—was 
originally self-referentially employed by ancient Sanskrit and Persian speakers, 
at the start of the nineteenth century European philologists began to use the term 
to refer to the Indo-European language group. By the middle of the century, 
“Aryan” had come to signify a particular race in opposition to its “Semitic” 
Other. 57 This process of semantic transmogrification was greatly aided by the 
Romantic philology of Schlegel, who in an 1808 treatise on India hypothesized 
(erroneously) that “Greek and Latin, as well as the Persian and German 
languages” originated from Sanskrit. 58 Moreover, Schlegel asserted that cultural 
history was best perceived through a “metaphysical interpretation” of the 
grammatical structure of language itself, claiming Sanskrit to be “almost entirely 
a philosophical or rather a religious language and perhaps none, not even 
excepting the Greek, is so philosophically clear and sharply defined .” 59 Rather 
predictably, Schlegel adds: “We find nothing in Arabic, or Hebrew, agreeing 
with the Indian grammar.” 60 Thus, as George Mosse trenchantly notes, Schlegel 
“set down the maxims of an Aryan superiority exemplified by linguistic roots.” 61 

At midcentury, Schlegel’s incipient Aryanism would emerge fully formed in 
Arthur de Gobineau’s Essay on the Inequality of the Human Races (Essai sur 


Vinegalite des races humaines, 1853-55). Here, Gobineau states: 

The superabundance of philosophical and ethnological terms in Sanscrit 
corresponds to the genius of those who spoke it as well as its richness 
and rhythmic beauty. The same is the case with Greek while the lack of 
precision in the Semitic tongues is exactly paralleled by the character of 
the Semitic peoples. 62 

Renan would further theorize the relationship between language and race by 
asserting the existence of “linguistic races” 63 and argue that in the later 
development of humanity “language took almost entirely the place of race in the 
division of humanity into groups; or, to put it in another way, the word ‘race’ 
assumed a different meaning. Language, religion, laws, and customs, came to 
constitute the race far more than blood.” 64 Indeed, it was through such claims of 
an inherent linkage between language, race, and religion that Renan could 
famously reassert the superiority of the Aryan intellect, which “differed 
essentially” from the Semitic and thus “contained in the germ all the 
metaphysics which were afterwards to be developed through the Hindoo genius, 
the Greek genius, the German genius.” 65 For Renan the particular “genius” of 
the Aryan spirit is its metaphysical “search for the truth,” while the inadequacy 
of the “Semitic spirit” is precisely its incapacity for metaphysics, which 
manifests in a “fearful shallowness” that closes the Semitic mind “to all subtle 
ideas.” 66 

In his aforementioned work Castes and Races, Schuon affirms the category of 
“race” as infused with higher spiritual significance beyond physiology: 

It is not possible . . . to hold that race is something devoid of meaning 
apart from physical characteristics, for, if it be true that formal 
constraints have nothing absolute about them, forms must none the less 
have their own sufficient reason; if races are not castes, they must all the 
same correspond to human differences of another order, rather as 
differences of style may express equivalence in the spiritual order whilst 
also marking divergencies of mode. 67 

Moreover, Schuon recapitulates the Renanian notion of “linguistic races,” stating 
that the Semites and Aryans constitute not only a “linguistic group” but also “a 
psychological group and even a racial group.” 68 Schuon also echoes Renan’s 


contentions of a superior Aryan spirit in the quest for “truth” in opposition to the 
Semitic spirit that veils it. “It is perhaps not too hazardous to say,” Schuon 
ventures, “that the Aryan spirit. . . tends a priori to unveil the truth whereas the 
Semitic spirit, whose realism is more moral than intellectual, tends toward the 
veiling of the divine Majesty .” 69 

The idea of the metaphysical superiority of the so-called Aryan spirit in 
relation to Hinduism—or more esoterically conceived as “the Vedanta” 70 — 
formed a large part of the Romantic fascination with India. A key German 
influence for Renan and his contemporaries in this respect was the work of 
SchlegeTs successor, the Indologist Christian Lassen, whose conception of 
Aryan philosophical supremacy over that of the Semite linked the highest mode 
of Aryanism with the whitest castes of India . 1 Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
the notorious “seer of the Third Reich ,” 72 would note that Lassen “proves in 
detail his view that the Indo-European race is ‘more highly and more fully 
gifted,’ that in it alone there is ‘perfect symmetry of all mental powers.’ ” 73 
Thus, Chamberlain asserts that “the Aryan Indian . . . unquestionably possesses 
the greatest talent for metaphysics of any people that ever lived” and that the 
thought of “the Hindoo” is “metaphysically the deepest in the world ” 74 
Chamberlain further claims: “The most perfect expression of absolutely mystical 
religion is found among the Aryan Indians .” 75 

In a strikingly similar avowal, Schuon states: “The most direct doctrinal 
expression of the sophia perennis is undoubtedly Advaita Vedanta .” 76 Indeed, 
the Indian “Veda” is for Schuon a superior scriptural form that “does not give 
orders to the intelligence,” like the “enslaving” revelation of the Semites, “but 
awakens it and reminds it of what it is .” 77 Thus, for the Aryan, according to 
Schuon, “intellectual certainty has priority here over a submissive faith .” 78 Yet 
more important, the Aryan “tendency to intellection” is not simply determined 
externally by the epistemological nature of the Vedic scriptural tradition, since in 
Schuon’s understanding “what determines the difference among forms of Truth 
is the difference among human receptacles .” 79 While I will return to this 
important aspect of Schuon’s esoteric cosmology below, here it is sufficient to 
note that, according to Schuon, the different “mental conditions” of each racial 
“group” self-determine the “refraction” of Truth of their particular revelation . 80 
Indeed, in Castes and Races, Schuon directly states: “A revelation always 
conforms to a racial genius .” 81 Elsewhere, Schuon claims that “diverse 
Revelations do not really contradict one another since they do not apply to the 
same receptacle . . .; a contradiction can arise only between things situated on 


the same level .” 82 For Schuon, then, the superior quality of Aryan intellection is 
not simply a result of its distinctive revelation, that is, the “Veda,” but the mark 
of a particular racio-spiritual disposition that is in itself the cause of its own 
revelation and thus ontologically superior. Thus, while both Aryan 
“intellectionism” and Semitic “inspirationism” are according to Schuon 
“sacred,” Semitic inspirationism is “derived from a particular grace and not, like 
intellection, from a permanent and ‘naturally supernatural’capacity .” 83 

Such an Aryan “ ‘naturally supernatural’ capacity” is further elaborated in 
Schuon’s appropriation of the Hindu term “avatar.” Like Renan, Schuon 
repeatedly uses the idea of avatar as a synonym for prophet. 4 While Renan 
suggests subtle distinctions between avatar and prophet, noting that while the 
avatar is a divine incarnation, the prophet is a chosen instrument of revelation , 85 
Schuon categorizes such difference as “major and minor Avatar as, complete and 
partial incarnations,” respectively . 86 Schuon goes on to importantly clarify the 
difference between the two through a comparison between Jesus and 
Muhammad: “Christ, who identifies the divine Message with himself, belongs to 
the first of these two categories whereas the Prophet, who passively receives the 
Message that God ‘causes to descend,’ belongs to the second .” 8 In other words, 
Aryan “intellection” as a “ ‘naturally supernatural’ capacity” is in accordance 
with Schuon’s category of “major” Avatara, whom Christ embodies as a divine 
manifestation, whereas Semitic inspirationism as a passive influx of grace 
accords with his notion of “minor” Avatara and the Arab Prophet. Such 
distinctions revolve around the crucial idea that the “genius” of the Semitic race 
is dissociated from the “Semitic spirit” itself. As Maurice Olender notes in the 
context of Renanian discourse: “Although the Hebrew did indeed recognize that 
God is one, that truth descended upon him: he had no responsibility in the 
matter. His monotheism was in no sense a product of his mind .” 88 

Elsewhere, Schuon further elucidates the distinction between Muhammad and 
Christ in Aryanist terms: 

Since it was not necessary for Muhammad to present himself—any more 
than Abraham and Moses—as the Manifestation of the Absolute, he 
could, like them, remain wholly Semitic in style, a style which attaches 
itself meticulously to human things, not scanting even the smallest; 
whereas in Christ —paradoxically and providentially— there is an 
element that brings him closer to the Aryan world, that is, a tendency in 
his nature toward the idealistic simplification of earthly contingencies . 89 


Here, Schuon’s classification of Muhammad’s “Semitic” style posits a mentality 
that is attached “meticulously to human things” in opposition to Christ’s 
“Aryan” tendency toward a Platonic “idealism”—that is, a metaphysical realm 
that transcends the human world of material reality. 90 Such a comparison 
between the Semitic “worldly” Muhammad and the Aryan “formless” Christ is 
once more a forceful reiteration of an Aryanist conceit, here deprecating a 
Semitic “materialism” notable for its voluntarism, ritualism, and lack of 
metaphysics. As Chamberlain succinctly states: “Pure materialism is the 
religious doctrine of the Arab Mohammed.” 91 Indeed, after apologizing for what 
may strike the reader as “ill-sounding,” Schuon clarifies in a footnote that “we 
shall say that Christ, who was destined to be an ‘Aryan god’, has himself, by 
way of anticipation, a certain Aryan quality, which shows itself in his 
independence—seemingly ‘Greek’ or ‘Hindu’—toward forms.” 92 Schuon 
elsewhere maintains that the language of Christianity is “on the whole more 
‘Aryan’ than that of Moslem piety, hence more direct and more open.” 93 

Schuon’s perception of Christianity as more or less “Aryan” is—like much of 
his comparative religionist discourse—yet another iteration of a nineteenth- 
century Aryanist commonplace. The idea that Jesus was an Aryan and not a Jew 
became popular around the turn of the twentieth century and was ultimately 
adopted in Germany by National Socialists who wished to appear congruent with 
Christianity. 94 Renan’s ideas proved once again to be formative in this arena 
with his controversial work The Life of Jesus (Vie de Jesus, 1863), which in the 
words of Olender “saved Jesus from Judaism.” 9 Indeed, Renan situated Jesus’s 
true home in Galilee, whose “free life” was “like perfume from another 
world.” 96 Conversely, Jerusalem as representative of Judea was a city of 
“littleness of mind” and “contributed in no respect to refine the intellect.” “It 
was,” according to Renan, “something analogous to the barren doctrine of the 
Mussulman fakir.” 97 

Following Renan, Chamberlain’s section “Christ not a Jew” in his infamous 
anti-Semitic work Foundations of the Nineteenth Century 98 begins with the 
claim that Jesus’s “advent is not the perfecting of the Jewish religion but its 
negation.” 99 Chamberlain thus asserts that the “formalism” of the Jews “choked” 
the “genuine religion” that Jesus opened up. 100 Thus, Chamberlain inquires 
“where is the people, which, awakened by Christ to life, has gained for itself the 
precious right of calling Christ its own? Certainly not in Judeal” 101 
Unsurprisingly, Chamberlain transposes the lineage of Jesus’s religion from 
Semitic Judea to Aryan India and the Vedanta. 10 In this too, he follows Renan’s 



lead, who saw in Christ’s predecessor, John the Baptist, the “life of a Yogi of 
India,” which was “so opposed to the spirit of the ancient Jewish people” that it 
more resembled the “goumus of Brahminism.” 103 For his part, Schuon precisely 
recapitulates the sentiments above, situating Jesus’s proper spiritual place in 
India rather than Judea, noting that 

Jesus has the function of a regenerator: he is the great prophet of 
inwardness, and as such he should have been accepted by Israel as Isaiah 
was; however, this acceptance presupposed a spiritual suppleness more 
fitting of India than Judea. 104 

Ibn ‘Arabi and the Schuonian Imperative of Esoteric “Objectivity” 

Regardless of their personal attachment to Jesus, it is clear that Renan’s and 
Chamberlain’s Aryan appropriation of him was necessary for their message to be 
accepted within their respective Christian milieus. Likewise, Schuon could not 
afford to ignore Ibn ‘Arabi’s importance within Guenonian Traditionalism. 
While Guenon identified the “primordial tradition” directly with Vedanta, 105 
which Schuon enthusiastically commended him for, 106 he also acknowledged 
that Ibn ‘Arabi expressed such truth “in almost identical terms,” but in a way 
consonant with “Judaism [as] . . . nothing but a particular way of expressing the 
idea of universal manifestation and its relation with the Principle.” 10 Indeed, 
Guenon’s first encounter with Islam was through the metaphysical hermeneutics 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought via the interpretation of Ivan Agueli (d. 1917)—the well- 
known Swedish painter, anarchist, and esotericist. Agueli was initiated as 
“‘Abdul-HadI” into a branch of the Shadhiliyya Sufi order by ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Illaysh (d. 1921). As I noted in my brief discussion on Agueli at the conclusion 
of chapter 3, ‘Illaysh had been an associate of the famous nineteenth-century 
Sufi Amir Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri (d. 1883), who led the resistance against the 
French occupation of Algeria. 108 Not only did Agueli have a direct influence on 
Guenon as his initiator into ‘Illaysh’s Sufi order, 103 but also, as Mark Sedgwick 
notes, “the real significance of this encounter was the transfer into 
Traditionalism of the central position taken by Ibn al-Arabi in Damascus.” 110 

Thus, in the Traditionalist milieu, Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought is commonly taken to 
be, as noted by the distinguished Arabist and Perennialist Martin Lings (d. 
2005), “basically identical with the Sufi perspective in general.” 11 In the light of 
such renown, Schuon seemingly had little choice but to acknowledge Ibn 


‘Arabi’s metaphysics in the highest terms, identifying him as “the great 
enunciator of gnosis in Islam” 112 and even as a direct expression of none other 
than the religio perennis itself. 113 Yet, Schuon also takes Ibn ‘Arabi to task for 
“divergent interpretations—one esoteric and the other exoteric” 114 and elsewhere 
disparages the “unevenness and contradictions” in his thought “owing above all 
to his at least partial solidarity with ordinary theology.” 115 

Thus, when discussing Ibn ‘Arabi’s elevation of Muhammad’s rank over that 
of Joseph in The Ring Stones of Wisdom (Fusus al-hikam ), 116 Schuon asserts: 
“one has a right to expect a more nuanced and objective perspective in an 
esoteric context.” 117 Similarly, Ibn ‘Arabi’s auto-exegetical statement that his 
“religion of love is the prerogative of Muslims; for the station of the most perfect 
love has been imparted exclusively to the Prophet Muhammad and not the other 
Prophets” 118 is derided by Schuon as an “abrupt and unintelligible 
denominationalism.” 119 Schuon thus protests that “one might expect an esoterist 
not to enclose himself in this concept-symbol but, since he has opted for the 
essence, to take into account the relativity of forms . . . and to do so in an 
objective and concrete, and not merely metaphorical, manner—or else remain 
silent, for pity’s sake.” 120 

Such corrective reprimands evince not only an exasperation with Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
recourse to Islamic normativity but also, and more important, a perceived 
infringement of a supposed esoteric axiom—that is, the “objective” truth of “the 
relativity of forms.” To explain such a shocking transgression by a 
metaphysician who should know better, Schuon further asserts that “one is 
obliged, however, to take note of the de facto existence of two esoterisms, one 
partially formalistic and the other perfectly consistent, all the more so as facts 
cannot be at the level of principles.” 121 Schuon elucidates this idea elsewhere in 
an essay appropriately entitled “Two Esoterisms.” 12 ^ In explicating its first 
sense, Schuon employs esotericism in opposition to its binary “exotericism.” 
Here, esoteric truth is a “non-formal and metaphysical ” mode of “ intellection ” 
that originates from the very “nature of things ” and is opposed to the “formal 
and theological truth” of “Revelation,” which is by implication “legalistic or 
obligatory truth.” 123 

Schuon’s second definition of esotericism further reifies the concept, giving it 
a unique autonomy decoupled from any relationship to its exoteric Other. Here, 
esotericism “is not, in its intrinsic reality, a complement or a half.” 124 Rather, for 
Schuon, “esoterism as such is metaphysics indeed, it is “the total truth as 
such.” 125 As “the total truth,” this pure form of esotericism is inherently different 


than an “esoterism of a particular religion,” since such an esotericism “tends to 
adapt itself to this religion and thereby enter into theological, psychological and 
legalistic meanders foreign to its nature.” 126 

While Vedanta is for Schuon “an intrinsic esoterism,” 127 Sufism falls into the 
category he referred to as “an esoterism-complement, that is, an esoterism found 
alongside a religious system of a sentimental character,” which he relates to “the 
Semitic spiritualities in their general manifestation.” 128 Thus, in Sufism, Schuon 
declares: “From the doctrinal point of view Sufis seek—whether consciously or 
not—to combine two tendencies, Platonism and Asharism.” 129 Here, Platonism, 
like Vedanta, is an example of “true metaphysics” where “the true, the beautiful, 
and the good are such because they manifest qualities proper to the Principle, or 
to the Essence.” 130 Yet in the path of Sufism, Platonism is combined with the 
“ordinary” theological tradition of Ash'arism, which according to Schuon is not 
only voluntaristic but also “viscerally moralistic and therefore 
individualistic.” 131 Thus, Schuon asserts that “Sufism obviously approaches pure 
gnosis to the extent it is Platonic . . . and it departs from it to the extent it 
capitulates to Asharism.” 132 Schuon concludes this discussion by pointing out 
how the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud (“the Unity of Being”), which as I noted 
earlier is traditionally associated with Ibn ‘Arabi, is tainted with an Ash'ari 
voluntarism since in it “everything that exists is ‘good’ because it is ‘willed by 
God.’ ” Schuon thus asserts, “Here the most vertiginous metaphysics is 
combined with the most summary Asharism.” 133 Elsewhere, Schuon directly 
equates Ibn ‘Arabi’s related occasionalism to “the Hanbalite and Asharite 
negation of secondary causes and natural laws.” 134 Here, Schuon reproaches Ibn 
‘Arabi for a hermeneutical approach to the Qur’an that is “independent of every 
question of dialectic,” thus resulting in opposing esoteric and exoteric 
interpretations that “give the impression of being confused.” 135 According to 
Schuon, such apparent confusion reveals a weakness in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
metaphysical argumentation, which Schuon ascribes to Ibn ‘Arabi’s particular 
brand of Islamic fideism that colors his monistic absorption and hinders a clearer 
discernment worthy of his “metaphysical intention.” 136 

Indeed, Schuon’s reductive portrayal of Ash'ari voluntarism and 
occasionalism serves throughout his work as a symbol of a wider typology 
where “the negation of secondary causes and natural laws that is characteristic of 
Asharism” is a trait common to “all Semitic theologians .” 137 As such, it should 
come as no surprise that for Schuon the reason Platonism is contrary to 
Ash'arism is because Plato “ belonged intellectually to the Aryan world, and his 


doctrine is like a distant modality of Brahmanism” 138 According to Schuon, this 
Aryan-Vedantist typology facilitated in Plato “the actualization of pure 
intellection” as opposed to the fideism of al-Ash'ari. 1 Indeed, elsewhere 
Schuon clarifies that this difference is due to an inherent Aryan capacity for 
“dialectic” and thus “objectivity”: 

Greeks and especially Hindus have long possessed the instrument of 
dialectic, for it corresponds to their sense of objectivity, whereas it was 
missing among the early Semites, as well as for nascent Islam. 140 

In another work Schuon similarly notes that “the reasoning of Semites” is based 
merely on a “dogmatic” certitude and a wish to “communicate and reinforce 
what is evident,” thus opposing “Greeks and Hindus” whose mode of reasoning 
is “a dialectic that is concerned with doing justice to the nature of things” 141 
Here, Schuon invokes an intellectualist discourse similar to the Stoic philosophy 
of “natural law” as marked by the notion that the intrinsic rationality of the 
universe—that is, “the nature of things”—is a reflection of divine reason, or 
logos, and accessible to humans through their higher intellect. 42 Schuon thus 
concludes that “the weakness of certain arguments of Sufis themselves” is 
explained by the Semitic lack of objectivity—that is, Semitic voluntarism— 
because Semitic logic “is not impartial and has ceased to be anything more than 
an extrinsic factor.” 143 

Unsurprisingly, Schuon’s opposition to Semitic voluntarism through an 
intellectualist appeal to “natural law” aligned with Hindu and Greek thought is 
similarly found in Chamberlain, who asserts that “while the Indian taught the 
negation of will, . . . religion is for the Semite the idolization of his will.” 14 In 
another passage, Chamberlain opposes both Islamic and Jewish voluntarism by 
identifying the “Indo-European” with the law of “nature”: 

The abnormally developed will of the Semites can lead to two extremes: 
either to rigidity, as in the case of Mohammed, where the idea of the 
unlimited divine caprice is predominant; or, as is the case with the Jews, 
to the phenomenal elasticity, which is produced by the conception of 
their own human arbitrariness. To the Indo-European both paths are 
closed. In nature he observes everywhere the rule of law. 145 



Indeed, the oft-repeated dichotomy in Schuon’s writings between a purported 
Aryan philosophical “objectivity” and a moralistic, “subjective” Semitic Other 
vividly echoes the discourse of Lassen, Renan, and Chamberlain where the 
supposed “subjective” sentimentality of the Semitic mentality does not have the 
necessary self-distance to experience higher forms of poetic and philosophical 
thought. 146 Thus, according to Chamberlain, “religion” for the Aryan has 
nothing to do with “morals”; rather, “he is thinker and poet.” 14 In Castes and 
Races, Schuon echoes Chamberlain precisely, stating that “the white man is 
essentially a poet.” 148 Following Gobineau’s tripartite racial typology, 149 Schuon 
continues: “As for the black man, he is neither a cerebral type nor a visualizer 
but vital, and so a born dancer; he is profoundly vital as the yellow man is 
delicately visual, both races being existential rather than mental as compared to 
the white race.” 150 

Schuon elsewhere claims that while “Platonists and Vedantists” are concerned 
with “a metaphysical description of the Real,” the “Semites, on the other hand, 
stress a subjective way of attaining what is; the Real is enclosed in a dogma.” 151 
Similarly, in Sufism, Schuon states that “Aryans are objectivists . . . while 
Semites are subjectivists. ... It is the difference between intellectualism and 
voluntarism.” 15 ‘ In such terms, Schuon makes the following ontological claim: 
“The prerogative of the human state is objectivity,” and that “objectivity is a kind 
of death of the subject in the face of the reality of the object.” 153 Thus, according 
to Schuon, “Objectivity is none other than the truth, in which the subject and the 
object coincide, and in which the essential takes precedence over the 
accidental.” 154 It is therefore unmistakable that “objectivity” for Schuon is 
analogous to his above notion of “esoterism” as “the total truth as such”; both 
concepts accordingly fall within the special province of the Aryan, who not only 
possesses a unique “ ‘naturally supernatural’ capacity” for “intellection” but also 
—by way of an inherent “objectivity”—analogically represents the most 
complete expression of “the human state.” 

De-Semitizing Ibn Arabi: Finding Vedanta through the Naked Virgin 

As I have shown, for Schuon the primary problem with so-called Semitic 
subjectivism is its inability to distinguish the underlying formlessness of the 
Real from the contingent dogmas presented by the various religions. Like his 
Aryanist predecessors, Schuon linked this Semitic “confusion” with the inherent 
nature of monotheistic “inspirationism,” which was incapable of the higher- 


order, metaphysical insight necessary for objective knowledge. Indeed, as I 
noted at the start, this was precisely Schuon’s critique of Sufism, which he 
claimed is linked to the “and-metaphysical and moralizing creationism of the 
monotheistic theologies,” thus keeping it from sufficiently acknowledging “the 
principle of relativity .” 155 

Although Schuon repeatedly asserted the importance of maintaining 
“traditional” religious form, it seems that he did so only as a formal means to 
acknowledge its ultimate relativity and thus legitimize its transcendence. As 
Schuon states in a 1983 letter: 

A condition of the legitimacy of a spiritual school or community is the 
presence of the traditional form; in our case, Islam. Nevertheless, the 
more conscious one is of the supra formal nature of spiritual Truth and 
Reality, the more conscious one must be also of the relativity of the 
traditional form; and according to the spatial or temporal circumstances, 
one must in one fashion or another manifest this consciousness , 156 

In an earlier letter, Schuon appears to have theorized his above call to “manifest” 
the “consciousness” of the relativity of formal religion as “a moving away from 
the Religio formalis by virtue of a moving towards the Religio perennis” 157 
Here, Schuon importantly explains that the “Religio perennis is the body,” while 
“the Religio formalis is the garment.” 158 Thus, while Schuon admits that Islam 
forms “the providential ground” for his so-called tarfqa (literally “way” in 
Arabic and, as noted above, traditionally used to denote a Sufi order), he 
specifies that “the goal” of “the work” is “not the Islamic form as such, but 
precisely esoterism, and from this it follows that our Tarfqah as [a] vehicle of 
esoterism could not simply be absorbed in the Islamic form.” 159 

In the same letter, Schuon relates that the “Holy Virgin in a new form, 
corresponding directly to esoterism” came to him as part of an answer to his 
early search for “how esoterism as such could manifest and assert itself 
anew.” 160 Indeed, Schuon changed the name of his tarfqa to the Alawiyya 
Maryamiyya in the mid-1960s in response to repeated experiences and visions of 
the Virgin Mary, which marked a transition to the mature stage of Schuon’s 
esoteric theory and the exposition of the religio perennis. 161 Schuon understood 
“the domain of Mary, the Virgin Mother” to be on a level where separate 
religious “systems as such lose much of their importance and where by way of 
compensation the essential elements they have in common are affirmed, elements 


which, whether one likes it or not, give the systems all their value” 162 This “new 
form” of the Virgin is, according to Schuon, “a form that in a certain way 
includes India in it and at the same time belongs to the proto-Semitic world; 
which thus rises above all theological and liturgical particularization” 163 Thus, 
Schuon often equates the Virgin with the “incarnation of divine Femininity” 164 
and its Hindu manifestation, the “Supreme Shakti,” 165 which precedes all forms 
and “overflows upon them all, embraces them all, and reintegrates them all.” 166 

In extending the metaphysical association of the “new form” of the Virgin to 
include India and Hinduism, Schuon brings Mary into discursive alignment with 
his own self-identification as “the messenger” of a new esoteric tariqa. In a letter 
written in 1980, Schuon speaks of himself in the third person and claims that he 
is “the human instrument for the manifestation of the Religio perennis at the end 
of time,” further noting that “the messenger who brought the Tariqah to Europe . 
. . is more a proto-Aryan than a European.” 16 Indeed, Schuon goes on to 
reiterate, and specifically emphasize, that he is “above all a proto-Aryan and 
through this deeply rooted in the Hindu spirit, since indeed it has in a certain 
way kept alive the proto-Aryan spirit.” 161 In another letter written the following 
year, Schuon further explains the characteristics of his “Aryanism”: 

In my letter . . . I mentioned my Aryanism; this becomes clearer when one 
considers that it is the following characteristics which make up 
Aryanism : a sense for the plurality of the Divine Hypostases and for their 
relative autonomy; a sense for the holiness or for the divinity, so to 
speak, of Nature, hence the reverencing of Nature, be it the veneration of 
forests, mountains or streams, or the worship of the sun; then a sense for 
the divinity of the whole universe, and consequently “pantheism” so- 
called or “immanentism”—not in the modern philosophical sense, of 
course—and with it, all-embracing esoterism and the mystery cults; then 
too—and this properly belongs under the heading of “polytheism”—the 
cult of Divine Femininity; and lastly the fine arts, namely the 
representation of living creatures and consequently the worship of 
images. All this has been preserved in the highest degree in the Hindu 
civilization. 169 

Tellingly, Schuon’s list of Aryan “characteristics” in this passage draws upon 
explicit nineteenth-century Aryanist conceits regarding what “proto-Aryans” 
were thought to have believed. 1 0 Moreover, the direct link made by Schuon 


here between “the cult of Divine Femininity,” “the fine arts,” “the worship of 
images,” and “Hindu civilization” is not fortuitous. 

Indeed, as part of Schuon’s new spiritual relationship with the Virgin Mary, he 
began to paint her partially or totally naked. 11 Schuon related these images of 
the Virgin to Hinduism: “In my paintings of the Virgin a tendency towards 
Hinduism, towards Shaktism if you will, manifests itself.” 172 Moreover, Schuon 
theorized this distinctive genre as “sacred nudity,” which he equated with “a 
return to the essence” as he states in an interview: “It is said, in India, that nudity 
favors the irradiation of spiritual influences. ... In an altogether general way, 
nudity expresses—and virtually actualizes—a return to the essence, the origin, 
the archetype, thus to the celestial state.” 173 Thus, returning to the 
aforementioned letter in which Schuon notes that the new esoteric form of the 
Holy Virgin “includes India,” he similarly comments: 

And here we touch once again upon the mystery of sacred nudity; for 
dress is form, or particularity, at least in the respect considered here. If 
the protecting mantle is an essential component of the Holy Virgin, then 
this holds true for her long, down-streaming hair as well, for this is her 
natural mantle. 1 4 

It is thus through the metaphysics of “sacred nudity” and the above conceptions 
of the Virgin as “corresponding directly to esoterism” and “above all theological 
and liturgical particularization” that Schuon’s distinction between the religio 
perennis as “the body” and the religio formalis as “the garment” is made 
explicitly clear. Schuon’s conceit of “sacred nudity” thus nostalgically seeks a 
return to what he elsewhere refers to as “the Golden Age” before “the Semitic 
religions” found it “necessary to clothe [the truth] in an argument efficacious for 
certain mentalities .” 175 

Indeed, in another 1981 letter, Schuon expounds on the reasons for the unique 
nature of his tariqa as not only because of “our purely esoteric perspective” but 
also “the fact of the contents of our consciousness, given us by our Western 
origin; and then the Vedanta as a metaphysical foundation.” 17 * 3 Schuon continues 
to assert that “our point of departure is the quest after esoterism and not after a 
particular religion; after the pure and total Truth, not after a sentimental 
mythology.” 17 In seemingly direct relation to this statement, Schuon further on 
asserts that while the nondual Vedantic philosophy of “Shankara is altogether 
clear and unambiguous; Ibn ‘Arab!, on the contrary, is uneven, tortuous, obscure 


and ambiguous, despite all his merits. Quite generally we recognize in Hinduism 
the great resonance of the primordial religion .” 178 Schuon thus asserts: “we take 
our stand on Shankaracharya, not on an Ibn ‘Arabi; the latter we accept only 
insofar as we find in him something of the Vedanta.” 179 

As early as 1975, in Form and Substance in the Religions (Forme et substance 
dans les religions ), Schuon had indeed “found” in Ibn ‘Arabi “something of the 
Vedanta” through recourse to the Virgin Mary. Here, Schuon notes: 

Muhyiddin Ibn Arabi, after declaring that his heart “has opened itself to 
all forms,” and that it is “a cloister for monks, a temple of idols, the 
Kaaba,” adds: “I practice the religion of Love”; now it is over this 
formless religion that, Semitically speaking, Sayyidatna Maryam 
presides, thus identifying herself with the Supreme Shakti. 180 

In a footnote, Schuon qualifies this statement by noting that while Ibn ‘Arabi 
specifies that the “religion of Love” is “Islam,” he was “doubtless obliged to do 
so in order to avoid a charge of heresy, and he could do so in good conscience by 
understanding the term islam in its direct and universal meaning.” 181 

In light of this, Schuon’s reference in the same work to “the ‘Marian’ or 
‘shaktic’ aspect in the path of Ibn Arabi” 182 emerges as a discursive strategy that 
subtly decouples Ibn ‘Arabi from his Other, Semitic “aspect.” This decoupling is 
facilitated not only by the establishment of a metaphysical link between Ibn 
‘Arabi and an Aryanized Mary but also through Schuon’s categorization above 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s “religion” as “formless,” as well as his designation of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s religious identification with Islam as merely opportunistic. As “the 
universal Shakti,” Mary “personifies” for Schuon “the Sophia Perennis” 183 and 
“the feminine aspect of the Logos.” 184 Thus, it is not insignificant that Schuon 
should choose to associate Ibn ‘Arabi with Mary qua Logos, even though Ibn 
‘Arabi famously identified himself as “the Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood” 
(khatam al-walaya al-muhammadiyya ) and thus the principal manifestation of 
the Muhammadan Logos on Earth—that is, the Muhammadan Reality ( haqiqa 
muhammadiyya ) 185 —the esoteric nature of which Schuon himself had written in 
detail. 


The Underlying Racialism of the Underlying Religion 

Sedgwick has argued that Schuon’s universalism, although present at the start of 


his career, developed over time out of a more or less “orthodox” Islamic 
perspective—a “deviation” marked by an increasingly forceful critique of Islam 
and turn toward a universal esotericism with features of a “new religious 
movement.” 187 More recently, however, Renaud Fabbri apologetically contends 
that because of Schuon’s “function” as “the paracletic spokesman of the sophia 
perennis,” his universalist position has necessarily been consistent from the 
beginning, thus marking the “underlying continuity in his personality.” 18 In a 
letter written in 1981, Schuon would seem to confirm, at least in part, 
Sedgwick’s position. Here he divides the history of “the TarTqah” into three 
phases; the first lasting until 1942 was characterized by “the spell of Guenon and 
also the psychic atmosphere of exoteric Islam.” 18 Although Sedgwick dates 
Schuon’s self-estrangement from Islam as late as 1978/ it is significant that 
Schuon’s major discursive production did not begin until the start of his self- 
identified “second phase” after 1942 in which he notes that the “spell” of 
exoteric Islam “was broken.” 191 While this phase was marked by the “descent of 
the Themes” 192 and “a certain barakah stemming from Hinduism and the 
American Indians,” it was also, according to Schuon, a liberation from an 

increasingly unbearable prejudice that would see in me nothing more 
than the tool of Guenon and the commentator of Ibn ‘ArabI; that would 
even make of me a champion of the Islamic faith and pseudo-esoteric 
Mahdism. Whereas we had been seeking esoterism! 193 

The third phase began, according to Schuon, in 1965 with “the coming of the 
Holy Virgin” and “the fact that, proceeding from an inner vision, I painted the 
Virgin and wrote Arabic poems, or rather prayers, to her.” 194 

Nevertheless, instances in Schuon’s early writing appear to lend credence to 
Fabbri’s apologetic assertion above regarding an “underlying continuity in his 
personality.” For example, in a 1932 letter, just prior to his conversion (and thus 
before the three aforementioned phases of his tariqa ), Schuon confessed his 
hesitations about Islam to a friend in language strikingly similar to his later 
work: 

How could you think that I would wish to come to God “through 
Mecca,” and thereby betray Christ and the Vedanta? ... Do I have to 
explain to you once again that either we are esoterists and 
metaphysicians who transcend forms —just as Christ walked over the 


waters—and who make no distinction between Allah and Brahma, or 
else we are exoterists, “theologians ”—or at best mystics—who 
consequently live in forms like fish in water, and who make a distinction 
between Mecca and Benares? 195 

Indeed, Schuon’s first published article was written soon after in Mostaganem, 
Algeria, during his one-time visit with Shaykh Al-‘Alawi in 1933. Entitled “The 
Ternary Aspect of the Monotheistic Tradition” (L’aspect ternaire de la tradition 
monotheiste) and published in Le voile d’lsis, it “evoked, for the first time, the 
notion of the ‘essential and transcendent unity’ of the three monotheistic 
religions.” 196 This article would eventually become the sixth chapter in The 
Transcendent Unity of Religions, which has been called “his first major doctrinal 
book.” 197 

It is thus in Schuon’s most iconic work that he first laid out what he 
understood to be the proper objective perspective through which Ibn ‘Arabi 
should be received. Here, Schuon discusses “the universality of religion,” which, 
he notes, 

is clouded over by all sorts of historical and geographical contingencies, 
so much so that certain people freely doubt its existence; for instance, we 
have heard it disputed somewhere that Sufism admits this idea, and it has 
been argued that Muhyi ’d-Din ibn ‘Arab! denied it when he wrote that 
Islam was the pivot of the other religions. 198 

“The truth is, however,” Schuon continues, “that every religious form is superior 
to the others in a particular respect, and it is this characteristic that in fact 
indicates the sufficient reason for the existence of the form.” 199 Schuon goes on 
to claim that “this point of view finds its prototype in the Koran itself; in one 
place the Koran says that all the Prophets are equal, while elsewhere it declares 
that some are superior to others.” 200 Schuon then notes that this latter Qur’anic 
declaration (i.e., 2:253, 17:55) is interpreted by Ibn ‘Arabi to mean “that each 
Prophet is superior to the others by reason of a particularity that is peculiar to 
him.” 201 While it is not entirely clear what specific text (if any) Schuon based 
this innovative interpretation on, 202 such a Bloomian “strong misreading” 203 of 
Ibn ‘Arabi is an early example of Schuon’s “principle of relativity” noted earlier 
and his “Copernican turn” as discussed in chapter 3. Here, Schuon’s ostensibly 
nonhierarchical prophetology, which treats each prophetic tradition as an 


independent solar system, replaces Ibn ‘Arabi’s hierarchical cosmology where 
all of the prophets orbit around Muhammad as the universal ruler. 

Yet, in contradistinction to Schuon’s claim of prophetic relativity, Ibn ‘Arabi 
offers a much more hierarchical interpretation of Qur’an 2:253 and 17:55 within 
the chapter on Ezra in The Ring Stones of Wisdom. Here, he notes that each 
prophetic community is ranked in degree according to their own excellence, 
while each prophet is ranked with his particular community, thus forming a 
necessary link between the particular knowledge of a prophet and the needs of 
his respective community. 2 In his outstanding translation, Caner Dagli (whose 
recent defense of a Perennialist interpretation of Ibn ‘Arabi I discussed in 
chapter 2) 205 renders this section as follows: 

Know that the Messengers, may they receive God’s blessings—with 
respect to their being Messengers, not with respect to their being saints 
and knowers—occupy a hierarchy as occupied by their communities. The 
knowledge with which they were sent was possessed by them only in the 
measure of what that messenger’s community needed, nothing more or 
less. The communities are ranked in excellence, some excelling others. In 
terms of the knowledge proper to messengerhood, the messengers are 
ranked in excellence in accordance with the rank of their communities. 
This is spoken of in His Words, transcendent is He, Some of those 
messengers We have favored above others [Qur’an 2:253]. Similarly, 
they also are ranked in excellence—as regards the knowledge and 
determinations that stem from their essences—in accordance with their 
preparedness, spoken of in His Words, We have favored some of the 
prophets above others [Qur’an 17:55]. 206 

In a footnote specifically addressing Ibn ‘Arabi’s quotation in this passage of 
Qur’an 2:253 (i.e., Some of those messengers We have favored above others ), 
Dagli states that every messenger “must be given knowledge that will be 
adequate to the community to which he is sent. Since the communities 
themselves occupy a hierarchy and have differing needs, the knowledge given to 
the messenger qua messenger will vary as well.” 207 Yet, in a subsequent footnote 
after Ibn ‘Arabi’s quotation of Qur’an 17:55 (i.e., We have favored some of the 
prophets above others ), Dagli contradicts both his previous comment and his 
own translation by echoing Schuon’s assertion of prophetic relativity, thus 
noting: “Ibn al-‘ArabI is saying that as individuals the prophets also are different 
from one another, each possessing certain strengths in relation to the other 



prophets” 208 There is no indication in the text, however, that Ibn ‘Arabi makes 
any attempt to relativize prophetic strengths; rather, Ibn ‘Arabi’s interpretation of 
Qur’an 2:253 and 17:55 is in this particular instance literal and unequivocally 
hierarchical. 209 Dagli continues by claiming that the fact that Ibn ‘Arabi discerns 
“a different wisdom in each of the prophets” in The Ring Stones indicates that he 
“sees something special in each of them.” 210 While one could hardly argue with 
this truism, it neglects to underscore (in the same relativizing manner as Schuon 
does earlier) the entire raison d’etre of The Ring Stones itself, which as 
mentioned in chapter 1 is to situate each individual prophet as a “word” ( kalima ) 
of God within “the comprehensive words” (jawami ‘ al-kalim ) of Muhammad, 
both spiritually and physically—that is, as the logos- orientated reflection of the 
Muhammadan Reality ( haqTqa muhammadiyya ) and as “the Seal of the 
Prophets.” 211 This sentiment is repeated several times by Ibn ‘Arabi in The Ring 
Stones, 212 but perhaps most fittingly summarized in the first section from the 
chapter on Muhammad: 

His wisdom is that of singularity because he is the most complete 
creation of the human species (a/-naw‘ al-insanT). Thus, this affair begins 
and is sealed by him—for he was a prophet when Adam was between 
water and clay, and then by his elemental configuration (nash’a) he 
became the Seal of the Prophets. ... He was, peace be upon him, the 
greatest proof of his Lord, for he was given the comprehensive words, 
which were the appellations named by Adam. 213 

While throughout this book I have provided numerous instances where Ibn 
‘Arabi articulates such a prophetic hierarchy in relationship to the unique 
universality and subsequent superiority of Muhammad, here I offer one final 
example. In the following passage from The Meccan Openings, not only does 
Ibn ‘Arabi once again enunciate this prophetic hierarchy, and Muhammad’s 
superior position within it, but he additionally expresses in no uncertain terms its 
logical consequence necessitating obedience to the Prophet: 

Each prophet was only sent specifically to a designated people because 
each one has a precisely suited composition ( mizaj ) (for a particular 
group). However, Muhammad, blessings and peace be upon him, was 
only sent by God with a universal message to all of humanity in its 
entirety. He only received the like of this message because he has a 


universal composition that encompasses the composition of every 
prophet and messenger. Indeed, he has the most balanced and perfect of 
compositions and the most upright configurations ( nash'at ). . . . You 
know the degree of your low standing compared to the composition of 
Muhammad, blessings and peace be upon him, in knowledge of his Lord. 

So, adhere to faith, follow him, and make him your leader! 214 

In addition to Schuon’s admonishment of Ibn ‘Arabi’s declaration of 
Muhammad’s superiority over other prophets and exclusive claim to the religion 
of love, noted earlier, Schuon elsewhere spurns similar arguments regarding the 
superiority of Muhammad and the universality (and thus supersession) of his 
religion over all others. While “self-evident in Islam,” according to Schuon, such 
a “dogmatic assertion” that Muhammad is “ ‘the best’ . . . can be said of every 
other Messenger within the framework of his own Message” and thus “every 
integral religion necessarily possesses such an incomparable quality, for 
otherwise it would not exist” 215 Thus, Schuon assures us that if Ibn ‘Arabi did 
make statements apparently holding to the exclusivity of Islam, this is simply 
because he was obliged to do so since he “belonged to the Islamic civilization 
and owed his spiritual realization to the Islamic barakah and the Masters of 
Sufism, in a word, to the Islamic form of religion.” 216 

While Schuon’s ostensibly “generous” reading of Ibn ‘Arabi appears to be 
infinitely more inclusive than the Andalusian Sufi’s own arguments for the 
superiority of the Muhammadan Logos and Islam, a closer and contextualized 
analysis of Schuon’s position proves otherwise. Schuon rejects Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
Islamic conception of one universal religion with Muhammad at its center, not 
only on metaphysical grounds, but also—and perhaps more fundamentally—on 
ethno-racial ones. In Gnosis: Divine Wisdom, while Schuon concedes that it is 
possible to conceive “that there might be only one Revelation or Tradition for 
our human world,” he argues, as I quoted in part earlier, that such an assertion is 
in actuality “a failure to understand that what determines the difference among 
forms of Truth is the difference among human receptacles.” 21 Although this 
conception of diversity looks very similar to Ibn ‘Arabi’s assertion in The Ring 
Stones that prophetic knowledge is based on the needs of the particular 
community each prophet is sent to, Schuon adds a racio-spiritual component: 

For thousands of years humanity has been divided into several 
fundamentally different branches constituting as many complete 
humanities, more or less closed in on themselves; the existence of 


spiritual receptacles so different and so original demands a differentiated 
refraction of the one Truth. Let us note that this is not always a question 
of race, but more often of human groups, very diverse perhaps, but 
nonetheless subject to mental conditions which, taken as a whole, make 
of them sufficiently homogeneous spiritual recipients. 218 

Importantly, Schuon understood differences among “human groups” not solely in 
the context of race, but more completely in a context of “natural castes.” 219 As 
he states above, each “human group” has a particular “mental condition ” that 
makes them “sufficiently homogeneous.” Indeed, Schuon directly asserts in 
Castes and Races, as partially quoted earlier, that “a revelation always conforms 
to a racial genius, though this by no means signifies that it is restricted to the 
specific limits of the race in question.” 220 Thus, Schuon forcefully echoes the 
discourse of his nineteenth-century predecessors on race. Indeed, in Castes and 
Races, Schuon precisely recapitulates such racial stereotypes in relation to 
imagined metaphysical qualities. For example, Schuon states: 

The black race bears in itself the substance of an “existential wisdom”; it 
asks for few symbols; it needs only a homogeneous system: God, prayer, 
sacrifice and dancing. Fundamentally the black man has a “non-mental” 
mentality, whence the “mental” importance for him of what is corporeal, 
his physical sureness and his sense of rhythm. . . . [The black man’s] eyes 
are slightly prominent and heavy, warm and moist; their look reflects the 
beauty of the tropics and combines sensuality—and sometimes ferocity — 
with innocence. 221 

Schuon goes on to state: “However paradoxical it may seem, it is the intelligence 
rather than the body of the negro which is in need of rhythms and dances, and 
that precisely because his spirit has a plastic or existential and not an abstract 
way of approach.” 22 In spite of self-assurances regarding his racial 
objectivity, 223 Schuon here spiritualizes—and thus re-essentializes —hackneyed 
racialist notions equating blackness with irrationality, physicality, sensuality, 
rhythmicity, violence, and “native primitivism.” 224 Indeed, as Colin Kidd has 
observed, “Just as racialists ascribed distinctive intellectual qualities (or failings) 
to particular races, so they also associated particular racial groups with certain 
spiritual characteristics.” 22 In such nineteenth-century treatments, “race was not 
simply a matter of external physical differences but of deep psychic differences, 


which manifested themselves in the varieties of religion found throughout the 
world.” 226 Thus, in the same passage from Gnosis quoted above, where Schuon 
asserts that the difference “of spiritual receptacles ... is not always a question of 
race, but more often of human groups . . . subject to mental conditions,” he goes 
on to state: 

This being so, we can say that the diverse Revelations do not really 
contradict one another since they do not apply to the same receptacle 
and since God never addresses the same message to two or more 
receptacles having a divergent character, that is, corresponding 
analogically to dimensions that are formally incompatible; a 
contradiction can arise only between things situated on the same level. 

The apparent antinomies between Traditions are like differences of 
language or symbol; contradictions are an aspect of the human 
receptacles, not of God; diversity in the world is a result of its remoteness 
from the divine Principle. 227 

Through what appears to be recourse to racialist premises, Schuon here once 
again contravenes the Aristotelian law of noncontradiction—a fundamental 
strategy of the Perennialist discourse of transcendent unity discussed in chapter 
3. 221 If it is indeed true, as Schuon claims here, that “a contradiction can arise 
only between things situated on the same level” and that “the diverse Revelations 
do not really contradict one another,” then it stands to reason that for Schuon 
each “group” of so-called “human receptacles” is situated on a different spiritual 
“level.” If we further concede to Schuon that “diversity in the world is a result of 
its remoteness from the divine Principle,” then by necessity some so-called 
groups are closer to God than Others. 

Let us here recall, as I quote earlier, that according to Schuon, after “the 
Golden Age,” the Semitic religions were forced “to clothe [the truth] in an 
argument efficacious for certain mentalities.” Notwithstanding his proclamations 
against Gobineau and Chamberlain, who held that German blood was bound by 
a racial soul, 229 Schuon notes that there is “a fundamental tendency in the 
Gospel that responds with particular force to the needs of the Germanic soul: 
namely, a tendency toward simplicity and inwardness, hence away from 
theological and liturgical complication, fand] formalism.” 27 In a related vein, 
Schuon argues in Gnosis that the idea of a single universal religion (as Ibn 
‘Arabi claims for Islam) is in fact “contrary to the nature of things.” 231 This is 


so, he contends, because 


the ethnic diversity of humanity and the geographical extent of the earth 
suffice to render highly unlikely the axiom of one unique religion for all 
and on the contrary highly likely—to say the least— the need for a 
plurality of religions; in other words the idea of a single religion does not 
escape contradiction if one takes account of its claims to absoluteness 
and universality, on the one hand, and the psychological and physical 
impossibility of their realization, on the other, not to mention the 
antinomy between such claims and the necessarily relative character of 
all religious mythology; only pure metaphysics and pure prayer are 
absolute and therefore universal. As for “mythology,” 232 it is 
indispensable—apart from its intrinsic content of truth and efficacy—for 
enabling metaphysical and essential truth to “gain a footing” in a given 
human collectivity. 233 

In light of the above, it would seem that Schuon’s conception of the 
“transcendent unity of religions” is ironically based on a much more existential 
foundation—that is, “the ethnic diversity of humanity According to Schuon, 
such diversity makes religious pluralism necessary, not because of an inherent 
good of plurality in itself, but because human racio-spiritual difference makes 
the functionality of a single exoteric religion an impossibility. In other words, 
certain racio-spiritual dispositions, such as “the German soul,” are in need of 
more esoterically oriented religions, like Christianity. Yet here we encounter a 
second irony: while Schuon claims in the previous passage that “the idea of a 
single religion does not escape contradiction if one takes account of its claims to 
absoluteness and universality,” he also asserts that “only pure metaphysics and 
pure prayer are absolute and therefore universal .” 

Even though Schuon claimed, as I noted earlier, that Islam formed “the 
providential ground” for his manifestation of “the supra formal nature of 
spiritual Truth,” he nevertheless rejects Ibn ‘Arabi’s recourse to Muhammad as a 
universal prophet. As Schuon importantly notes in Logic and Transcendence, 
“according to Islam,” Muhammad is the “synthesis” of all of the prophets “since 
he is thus the first in his celestial reality he is the last in time, according to the 
principle of inverse reflection.” 234 Although Muhammad’s synthesis is, 
according to Schuon, taken as a “unique and supereminent quality” by Muslims, 
it is in reality “quite contingent” and “entirely in line with henotheist logic, for it 
is in just the same way—because of a given quality shared with the Absolute— 


that Vishnu, Shiva, or other divinities become alternatively or separately the 
supreme God.” 235 Citing Max Muller’s employment of the term “henotheism” as 
“a cult involving several divinities, each of whom is looked upon as the supreme 
God while it is worshiped,” 236 Schuon thus argues that Muhammad’s supremacy 
is relative to his specific sphere of /ogos-centered influence, or what Schuon 
here calls Muhammad’s “cosmic sector.” Understood through such a strategy of 
relativity, Schuon is thus able to reorder the cosmic hierarchy of logoi. He thus 
states: 

Just as the chronological posteriority of the Arab Prophet may—or must 
—be interpreted in the cosmic sector of Islam as marking the principial 
anteriority of the Muhammadan Logos, so the human femininity of the 
Blessed Virgin, hence her subordination, can indicate a real celestial 
superiority in a particular connection: given the spiritual and cosmic 
supereminence of the personage, femininity appears in this case as the 
inverted reflection of pure essentiality, which amounts to saying that in 
her “transcendent body” ( dharmakaya ) the Virgin is the virginal Mother 
of all the Prophets; she is thus identified with divine Femininity or the 
Wisdom that was “in the beginning.” 237 

As I discussed earlier, Schuon’s discourse is notable for denuding the Virgin 
Mary of her Semitic clothing and reimagining her within an Aryanist language- 
game as “the universal Shakti ” and the personification of “the Sophia Perennis.” 
In the passage above, Schuon similarly announces the “celestial superiority ” of 
the Virgin Mary as higher and even more anterior than Muhammad (whom he 
importantly refers to as “the Arab Prophet”), since she is the “virginal Mother of 
all the Prophets.” If we recall Schuon’s previous argument in Gnosis regarding 
the “need for a plurality of religions” because of “the ethnic diversity of 
humanity,” then his replacement of “the Arab Prophet” with “the virginal Mother 
of all the Prophets” emerges as a cosmological map deeply inscribed by a 
particular ethno-racial hierarchy. Following such logic, if there are multiple 
religions because of the ethnic diversity of humanity, then having an Arab 
prophet personified as the Logos would signify not only the superiority of the 
Islamic “religious mythology” but also that of the Semitic Arabs. Yet, Schuon 
notes in the passage quoted from Gnosis earlier that all “claims to absoluteness 
and universality” from such religious mythologies are relative, while “only pure 
metaphysics and pure prayer are absolute and therefore universal.” Thus, 
Schuon’s assignment of the Virgin to the supreme cosmic position qua mother of 


the prophets in tandem with his self-identification with Aryan metaphysical 
“purity” in essence makes her the mother of all of humanity and all races, thus 
positioning her—and thereby Schuon—as prior to and thus above the limiting 
factors of race, authorizing him to take up the self-determined position of “the 
human instrument for the manifestation of the Religio perennis at the end of 
time”—that is, the ultimate arbiter and interpreter of religious “Truth” (“with 
that capital ‘T’ ” as Cutsinger himself asserts at the start of this chapter). 

In a related cosmological mapping strategy in Sufism, Schuon refers to an 
iconic passage in The Ring Stones of Wisdom dealing with Ibn ‘Arabi’s famous 
concept of “the divinity of beliefs” discussed at length in chapter l. 238 Regarding 
this particular passage, Schuon asserts that “among the statements made by Ibn 
Arabi,” it is “the one most directly in conformity with the esoteric 
perspective.” 23 ' Although Schuon quotes a longer section from the final chapter 
on Muhammad in The Ring Stones, the thrust of his commentary revolves 
around the following passage of Ibn ‘Arabi (here rendered by Schuon): 

The believer . . . praises only the Divinity contained within his belief. . . . 

The Divinity in whom one believes is (so to speak) fashioned by him 
who conceives ( nadhir ), and it is therefore (in this respect) his work; the 
praise addressed to what he believes is praise addressed (indirectly and 
with regard to conceptualization) to himself. 240 

Schuon thus notes that “it is important to understand here that the image of the 
‘believer who praises himself’ must be applied above all, according to the logic 
of things, to a given religious point of view and therefore to a given 
collectivity.” 241 Yet, rather than following “the logic of things,” Schuon’s 
apparent slippage from particular mental projections concerning God to religious 
collectivities once again echoes the logic of post-Enlightenment modernity, 
which (as I argued in chapter 1) tends to construe each particular religion as “a 
set of beliefs to be confessed.” 242 In other words, Schuon here simply 
perpetuates the post-Enlightenment commonplace that reduces religion to belief. 
Moreover, as we recall, instead of understanding all religions as “true” in an 
absolute sense, Schuon understands them as only relatively true—that is, as 
mythologies designed “for enabling metaphysical and essential truth.” Indeed, 
Schuon’s deployment of Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on belief here relativizes all 
religions except for that of so-called esotericism. 

As such, in concluding his discussion of Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on belief, which 


as noted above Schuon claimed as “directly in conformity with the esoteric 
perspective,” he states: 

It follows from these considerations that God is the same for all the 
religions only in the divine “stratosphere,” not in the human 
“atmosphere”; in this “atmosphere” each religion has its own God for all 
practical purposes, and there are as many Gods as there are religions. In 
this sense it could be said that esoterism alone is absolutely monotheistic, 
it alone recognizing only one religion under diverse forms. 243 

Schuon thus appropriates Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on belief in the service of what 
he described in Logic and Transcendence earlier as a “henotheistic logic”—a 
representative “Hindu” doctrine of many gods that relativizes all notions of 
divine supereminence within a wider esoteric cosmology of competing “cosmic 
sectors.” In such a henotheistic cosmology, Ibn ‘Arabi’s identification with the 
Qur’anic dispensation and the Muhammadan Logos as the universal prophetic 
“synthesis” 244 is transmogrified once again into an identification with “esoterism 
alone” as the only “absolutely monotheistic” path since “it alone recognizefs] 
only one religion under diverse forms.” Thus, recalling Schuon’s previously 
quoted assertion that “diversity in the world is a result of its remoteness from the 
divine Principle,” here Schuon effectively classifies the religio perennis (i.e., the 
“esoteric” or transcendent unity of all religions as personified by the Virgin 
Mary) as the only mode of consciousness that fully encompasses ultimate truth, 
subsuming and superseding all other religions. 

Finally, it must be noted that Schuon’s closing statement above is remarkable 
not only for its unabashed absolutism (“esoterism alone is absolutely 
monotheistic ”), but also for its explicit deification of “religion” as implied by the 
adjective “monotheistic” (“it alone recognizing only one religion under diverse 
forms”). Here, the normative idea of monotheism as belief in one God is 
categorically replaced with the idea of belief in one religion. Indeed, as I noted in 
chapter 1, there is a tendency within the interpretive field of Schuonian 
Perennialism to conflate God and the modern concept of “religion” itself—a 
tendency that appears to be a result of the essentialism inherent in the very 
notion of a religio perennis. 245 The intellectual history of such conflation was 
first traced by Wilfred Cantwell Smith in his classic 1962 work The Meaning 
and End of Religion, in which he showed how the abstract idea of religion has 
been constructed and increasingly reified in Western modernity. 246 Commenting 
on Smith’s seminal insights regarding the “almost idolatrous” nature of such 


modem “reification,” Carl Ernst more recently observes how this phenomenon 
“has given rise to a subtle but momentous shift of perspective in which people 
speak of believing in Christianity or in Islam, as opposed to believing in 
God.” 247 


Conclusion 

As the Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood and the principal manifestation of the 
Muhammadan Reality on Earth, Ibn ‘ Arabi took the cosmological and historical 
superiority of the Prophet as seriously as he took the purity of his own Arab 
pedigree; indeed, his spiritual “vocation” depended on them both. 248 While 
Schuon clearly understood such ultimate prophetic and cosmic authority Ibn 
‘Arabi conferred upon Muhammad, he chose to openly reject this prophetology 
in the way he cosmologically mapped the Andalusian Sufi. In enunciating “the 
‘Marian’ or ‘shaktic’ aspect in the path of Ibn Arabi,” Schuon imagined another 
cosmic figure to associate Ibn ‘Arabi with—one more aligned with the so-called 
formlessness of Aryan metaphysics. In literally painting this “shaktic” image of 
Mary as naked, Schuon denudes her of her Semitic clothing, for, as he notes, 
“dress is form.” Thus, by asserting that Ibn ‘Arabi’s “religion of love” is 
presided over by the “Supreme Shakti,” Schuon endeavors to remove the Semitic 
“style” of Muhammad—the religio formalis —from Ibn ‘Arabi while 
simultaneously seeking to “find in him something of the Vedanta”—that is, the 
pure Aryan metaphysics of the religio perennis. 

Under Schuon’s interpretive gaze, Ibn ‘Arabi is thus effectively appropriated 
as the Seal of Marian Sainthood—a saint who is imagined to transcend the 
particularities of religious form, thus encompassing the Schuonian ideal of 
objectivity. Echoing the discursive practices of nineteenth-century Aryanism, 
Schuon situates such objectivity as the preeminent quality of pure esotericism, 
which he consistently juxtaposes to Semitic “subjectivism”—an orientation 
marked by its particularity and inability to differentiate the underlying truth of 
all religions from their contingent forms. Schuon held such subjectivist 
“confusion” to be imbricated with the “theological, psychological, and 
legalistic” elements of religion and thus incapable of the esoteric 
acknowledgment of “the principle of relativity,” that is, “the transcendent unity 
of religions.” 

Hugh Nicholson has observed that all inclusive universalist schemes are 
inevitably ideological in their attempt to mask their own particularism. Such 
discourse “declares a radical break with religious exclusivism, but does so only 


through an act of exclusion that it fails to acknowledge.” 249 While Schuon’s 
elucidation of Ibn ‘Arabi has been widely interpreted by both supporters and 
detractors as a discourse that seeks to unify or homogenize religious diversity 
within a purported underlying religious essence, Schuon’s own discursive 
practices evince a much more complicated and ironic appropriation marked by a 
universalization of nineteenth-century racialist categories as signifiers of Semitic 
difference in opposition to a single Aryan truth. Schuon’s racialist understanding 
of revelation—where “revelation always conforms to a racial genius” —posits 
religious form itself as burdened with the limitations and particularisms of racial 
Others. Indeed, for Schuon, Muhammad qua “the Arab Prophet” is hampered by 
a Semitic mentality attached “meticulously to human things” in opposition to 
Christ, whose divinity displays an “Aryan quality” marked by an “independence 
— seemingly ‘Greek’ or ‘Hindu’— toward forms.” Thus, Schuon replaces 
Muhammad as “the Arab” Logos with the “celestial superiority” of Mary qua 
“the virginal Mother of all the Prophets” who is “identified with ... the Wisdom 
that was ‘in the beginning.’ ” Here, the Aryan image of Mary is made 
transcendently prior to religion and, as such, to race. In Schuon’s discourse, 
Aryan superiority is thus translated as metaphysically linked to the underlying 
essence of all (Other) religions and thus all (Other) races. By thus transcending 
religion and race—as situated above them—Schuon holds his own superior 
Aryan intellection as ultimately wielding the “permanent and ‘naturally 
supernatural’ capacity” to interpret (and thus reign over) them as “the human 
instrument for the manifestation of the Religio perennis at the end of time.” 
Indeed, it is ultimately through Ibn ‘Arabi’s discourse on belief that Schuon 
ironically reifies (and subsequently deifies) his own system of belief—that is, the 
religio perennis —as the only religious path that “is absolutely monotheistic, it 
alone recognizing only one religion under diverse forms.” 250 

Rather than an inclusive universalism that accepts all religions as valid, 
Schuonian Perennialism emerges as hegemonically supersessionist, subtly 
authorizing its own perfection, while classifying the religions of Others as 
necessarily incomplete. As such, Schuon’s radically selective reading of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s discourse, and subsequent Aryanist construction of his “Marian” image, 
is a lucid example of what McCutcheon has called the “cosmogonic” activity of 
the “ ‘art’ of hermeneutics,” where a “very particular present” is universalized 
through ideological appeals to “mythic time.” 251 Thus, Schuon’s self- 
identification with Aryanism and its superior because primordial objectivity 
naturalizes historically situated and racially inflected presuppositions within an 
exclusivist universalism that in the end fails to go beyond the religious 


particularism it claims to transcend. 



Conclusion 

MAPPING IBN ‘ARABI AT ZERO DEGREES 


The mark of the true church is its universality. 

IMMANUEL KANT, Religion within the Bounds of Bare Reason? 

Profane thought is always the portrait of an individual even 
when it is mingled with some glimmerings of knowledge, as 
must always be the case since reason is not a closed vessel. 

FRITHJOF SCHUON, Logic and Transcendence? 

Metaphysics—the white mythology which reassembles and 
reflects the culture of the West: the white man takes his own 
mythology, Indo-European mythology, his own logos, that is, 
the mythos of his idiom, for the universal form of that he 
must still wish to call Reason. 

JACQUES DERRIDA, Margins of Philosophy? 


in the preceding pages I have discussed critical ways that scholars working 
from within (as well as on the margins of) the interpretive field of Schuonian 
Perennialism have mapped out Ibn ‘Arabi’s universalism in contradistinction to 
the Andalusian Sufi’s own cosmological mapping of the religious Other. In 
tandem with textual comparisons between Ibn ‘Arabi and those of his 
Perennialist interpreters, I have endeavored to identify and trace the formative 
contours of Schuon’s own universalist cartography. In chapter 3, I compared 
Schuonian discourse to the nonreductive, religious universalism of 
Schleiermacher to contextualize the Perennialist reception of Ibn ‘Arabi within 
the modern tradition of religious essentialism—that is, the concept of a universal 
religious essence underlying all historical religions. In chapter 4, I demonstrated 
how Schuon’s conflicted reception of Ibn ‘Arabi strikingly echoes racialist 
discursive practices of nineteenth-century Aryanism—a conceptual lineage that 
held its own notion of what counts for the universal and, more important, who is 
most capable of discerning it. In the conclusion that follows, I revisit the broader 


concerns alluded to in the introduction of this study regarding the nature of 
universalism itself and how the conceptual lineage of its modern Euro-American 
formation bears upon contemporary reading practices of Ibn ‘Arabi and 
“religion” more broadly. As such, I discursively situate key elements of the 
Schuonian language-game within a deeper genealogy of German idealism to 
show foundational resonances with a Kantian metaphysics of autonomy and its 
attendant universalism. 

As I noted in chapter 3, Schleiermacher is famous for developing the first 
systematic treatment of religion as an essence unique to itself. Yet, 
Schleiermacher’s romantic reliance on intuition and feeling to describe the 
essence of religion was directly related to a larger Kantian tradition. Simply put, 
Kant famously argued that certain knowledge of the “noumenal” realm (i.e., the 
divine “as such”) was impossible through conceptual experience even though the 
practical idea of God was ethically necessary. Thus, as Grace Jantzen notes, 
“Schleiermacher, and the religious Romantics who followed him, sought to 
escape the Kantian strictures by affirming that while God could not be 
discovered in thought, it is possible to experience God in pure preconceptual 
consciousness.” 4 Nevertheless, it is clear that Kant also believed there is an 
essence of “religion”—only he situated it within moral reason as opposed to 
Schleiermacher’s romantic notion of intuition and feeling. Thus, as Jantzen 
notes, “what was up for debate in Schleiermacher’s thinking was not whether 
such an essence could be postulated but rather in what it could be said to 
consist” 5 

Although the metaphysical perspectives of Kantianism and Schuonian 
Perennialism are situated at polar ends of a rather vast continuum regarding the 
human potential for knowledge of the divine, in what follows I set aside these 
differences and focus instead on their shared intellectual genealogy of religious 
universalism. 6 As such, I trace how their discursive practices are imbricated 
within a particular grammar of what George Lakoff and Mark Johnson have 
called “metaphorical thought.” 7 Building off of the Copernican metaphor I 
developed in chapter 3 in relation to how Schuonian universalism decenters Ibn 
‘Arabi’s hierarchical cosmology, the ensuing analysis is framed against the 
metaphorical backdrop of the Copernican age and its imperial cartographic 
perspective. While I adumbrate this backdrop in broad strokes, the heart of my 
analysis centers on a comparison of Schuonian and Kantian language-games. 
Here, I not only argue that Schuon shares with Kant the philosophical and 
religious metaphorics of Platonic idealism situated within a common Euro- 
Christian tradition, but that Schuon’s exposition on the religio perennis also 


functionally echoes Kant’s creation of a “universal” religion defined through the 
primacy of internal autonomy over its Kantian opposite of “heteronomy”—that 
is, externally received religious form devoid of true morality and systematically 
symbolized in Kant’s late writings by Judaism itself. Reading Schuon alongside 
of Kant in this way thus suggests how deeply the Kantian conceptual grammar 
of universalism—including its attendant Othering of Judaism qua “the 
heteronomous”—is embedded within Perennialist interpretive approaches to 
religious universalism and the metaphysics of Ibn ‘Arabi. Indeed, the force of 
this inherited conceptual lineage proves even more remarkable given the fact 
that Schuon roundly disavowed Kant’s philosophy in shrill terms. 8 In the end, I 
show how the discursive formations of Schuonian universalism paradoxically 
harbor absolutist modalities of supersessionism that are similar to those openly 
posited by Ibn ‘Arabi. The exclusivism inherent within such discourse brings 
into view the historically constituted and situated nature of all claims to inclusive 
or “transcendent” universalism and the localized forms of religious subjectivity 
they authorize. 

Copernican Cartography and the Hubris of Zero Degrees 

The idea that there exists a “universal beyond time and space” has been a 
seminal conceit in European imperialism since the end of the fifteenth century. 9 
The modern European attempt to find an objective, “universal” perspective 
“independent of its ethnic and cultural center of observation” has been dubbed 
by Santiago Castro-Gomez “the hubris of zero degrees.” 10 Here, Castro-Gomez 
alludes to the agenda announced at the start of the 1884 International Meridian 
Conference in Washington, DC, “to create,” according to the conference chair, 
Rear Adm. C. R. R Rogers, “a new accord among the nations by agreeing upon a 
meridian proper to be employed as a common zero of longitude and standard of 
time throughout the world.” 11 The meridian thus agreed upon was at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, England. 12 

Building on the work of Enrique Dussel and Walter Mignolo, Castro-Gomez 
observes that such a European positionality of “zero degrees” emerged as the 
result of the Spanish conquest of America and the imperial need for cartographic 
precision. Like the astronomical revolution of Copernicus, which transcended 
the confines of geocentric cosmology, European cartographers of the sixteenth 
century transcended the cartographic depiction of an ethnocentric world 
contained within a circular boundary. As Castro-Gomez notes, such a shift in 
perspective 


completely revolutionizes the scientific practice of cartography. In 
making the point of observation invisible, the geometric center no longer 
coincides with the ethnic center. Instead, cartographers and European 
navigators who now possess precise instruments of measurement, begin 
to believe that a representation made from the ethnic center is 
prescientific, since it is related to a specific cultural particularity. 13 

It was from this new notion of perspective, dissociated from an “ethnic center,” 
that the Western conceit of “truly scientific and ‘objective’ representation” 
emerged as the “universal point of view”—“a sovereign gaze external to the 
representation.” 14 Indeed, Slavoj Zizek has called such positionality “the 
privileged empty point of universality ” through which the acknowledgment of 
“the Other’s specificity is the very form of asserting one’s own superiority.” 15 
Such universality assumes a clear view of “absolute knowledge,” which, as 
Mignolo posits, amounts to “knowledge that hides its own geopolitical 
grounding.” 16 

As a seminal, and self-described, inheritor of this Copernican innovation of 
cartographic perspective, Kant’s radical form of “transcendental” 1 idealism 
definitively broke from the premodern metaphysical conception of innate ideas 
as transcendent a priori, while it nevertheless retained the metaphysical 
possibility of a necessary and universal a priori knowledge solely through 
autonomous reason (i.e., through conceptual categories) and its cognition of 
external objects (as opposed to the heteronomous effect of objects on the self). 
This is what David Pacini has called the “Kantian ‘critical standpoint,’ ” which 
replaces the traditional “idea that the world constitutes me with the idea that I 
constitute the world.” 18 Kant thus charted a new course between classical 
metaphysics and empirical science, comparing his own innovation to that of 
Copernicus. 19 

Schuon’s universalism is likewise inscribed by what I described in chapter 3 
as a self-conscious Copernican turn away from a premodern hierarchical religio- 
centrism to a heliocentric model of religious unity made possible through 
recourse to what could be thought of as a similar “transcendental” religious a 
priori, mediating between classical metaphysics and modern religious 
pluralism. 20 As Schuon himself asserts: 

It has become impossible to provide an effective defense for a single 
religion against all the others by declaring the rest anathema without 


exception; to persist in doing so—unless one is living in a society that is 
still medieval, in which case the question does not arise—is a little like 
wishing to maintain the Ptolemaic system against the evidence of verified 
and verifiable astronomical data. 21 

Rather than the premodern, confessional understanding of heteronomous 
religious form as absolute for the religious subject, here the a priori category of 
the essence of religion as such —that is, the religio perennis —is absolute, by 
which all external religious forms are constituted as so many manifestations of 
the divine. 

While both Kantian and Schuonian universalist cosmologies thus appear to 
reflect a similar Copernican turn where notions of an autonomous, a priori 
universal perspective form the bases of two (albeit very different) religious 
epistemologies, following the insight of Castro-Gomez I argue that these 
respective discourses also metaphysically reflect the imperial cartography 
formed within the Copernican age itself and the hegemonic universalism it 
produced. In such Copernican or imperial mapmaking, the cartographer is 
transposed from an ethnic location to a universal Archimedean metaposition. 
From this ethnically decentered position, the imperial cartographer is removed 
from the realm of the Other. Thus, while claiming scientific “objectivity,” 
imperial mapmakers of the Copernican age pictorially and discursively 
colonized geo-political space through naturalizing hierarchies of civilizational 
and religious difference in Euro- and Christocentric terms. 22 As Mignolo notes, 
this cartographic “colonization of space (of language, of memory)” formed “a 
larger frame of mind in which the regional could be universalized and taken as a 
yardstick to evaluate the degree of development of the rest of the human race.” 23 
Like the Zizekian notion of the “empty point of universality,” such a hubris of 
zero degrees concealed its own situated position of enunciation and exported 
local European history as universal truth. Thus universalized, such world¬ 
ordering “would become the epistemological base that gave rise to the 
anthropological, social, and evolutionist theories of the Enlightenment.” 24 

Although sixteenth-century European imperialism was therefore important in 
the Western conceptualization and production of the Other, 25 it was the paradigm 
shift of Cartesian mind-body dualism in the seventeenth century that 
philosophically informed a discursive reduction of social subjectivities “to 
physical dimensions and correlates.” 2( Indeed, as James Byrne points out: 



The major effect of mind-body dualism was a privileging of the rational, 
intellectual and abstract over the physical, sensuous and practical. This in 
turn reinforced the trend in Western thought— a trend which had roots in 
a particular Christian anthropology —to view the body as the locus of 
error, weakness and sin. 27 

Indeed, Cartesian mind-body dualism and its attendant primacy of reason “over 
the physical, sensuous and practical” was indeed a major problem for Kant and 
his contemporaries. 28 By way of a solution, Kant sought a dual freedom: an a 
priori rational autonomy that justified not only a “freedom from metaphysical 
illusion” 25 but also a freedom from all empirical and subjective sources of 
reality. The Kantian transcendental ideal of autonomy thus contends that there is 
a universal modality of reason that remains independent of and unconstituted by 
the external world, yet constitutive of it. Indeed, the universal power that Kant 
sought to harness through his idea of “the autonomy of pure reason” 31 framed 
not only his mature philosophy but also his later conception of “pure” moral 
religious subjectivity—a subjectivity he fully fleshed out in his tellingly entitled 
work Religion within the Bounds of Bare Reason (Die Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernunft), published in 1793. Yet, to appreciate Kant’s 
particular religious language-game articulated here (and its attendant 
prelapsarian metaphorics), it is necessary to read it, as it was intended, not as 
mere philosophy (as somehow dissociated from religion), but as a work of 
“philosophical theology” in dialogical tension, but not opposition, to “biblical 
theology” as Kant himself clarifies. 32 As such, Religion must be read in light of 
its own politico- theological context, as well as its deep genealogy of “Christian 
anthropology” that Byrne importantly points to above. 

Kant’s Religion: Platonism, Christianity, and the Jewish Question 

Kant’s north-German Protestant university metaphysics, as Ian Hunter observes, 
was deeply infused with Christian Platonic anthropology. 33 Such an 
anthropology posited that while the human soul is created, it retains a trace of 
the divine image through its rationality and freedom. By freeing itself from 
“sensual slavery,” the rational mind could attain to spiritual wisdom within the 
intelligible divine order through the indwelling Christ and divine law. 34 It was 
the divine order, and not the created world, that was understood to be the source 
of all knowledge. While Kant maintained this strict epistemological divide, he 


situated human reason, instead of a purported indwelling divinity, as pure 
rational being (Vernunftwesen) and therefore pure intelligence ( homo 
noumenon ). 35 

Thus, in Religion, Kant establishes human autonomous reason as self¬ 
regulating moral law—that is, “reason’s inner voice of duty” 36 —in place of 
divine intelligence by invoking the Christian Platonic idea of the Logos as the 
divine archetype: “the idea of him emanates from God’s essence; he is to that 
extent not a created thing but God’s only begotten Son, ‘the word (the Let it be 
so!) through which all other things are, and without which nothing exists that has 
been made.’ ” 3, As such, Kant claims that “to elevate ourselves to this ideal of 
moral perfection, i.e., to the archetype of the moral attitude in all its purity, is a 
universal human duty.” 3 Indeed, the Kantian idea of the pure rational being, as 
Hunter notes, not only exists independently of space and time but also has a dual 
intellectual function: (1) to intelligize pure forms of experience and (2) to govern 
the will by thinking the form of its law. 3 " It is through these intellectual 
processes that “Kant’s homo noumenon or rational being is supposed to free 
himself from the ‘sensuous inclinations’ that otherwise tie the will of empirical 
man ( homo phenomenon) to extrinsic ends or goods.” 40 

Thus, in Religion, Kant theorizes this path to the autonomy of moral reason as 
the final phase of the development of religion in human history. Although 
presented as a philosophy of religion, Religion is equally a “history of reason” 
that prefigures Hegel’s own dialectical teleology of history. 41 Kant therefore 
emplots a teleological historical narrative in Religion that culminates in the 
realization of autonomous reason. Beginning with a Hellenized Judaism, Kant’s 
religion evolves into a Christianity whose progressively mature forms 
increasingly discard the restraints of external religious law and finally emerges 
as an autonomous form of “pure rational religion.” 42 Kant’s teleological, 
universalist approach to history can therefore be understood as an attempt to 
show a progressive development from homo phenomenon to homo noumenon, 
and his critique of religion theorizes this progression. Thus, in Religion, Kant 
states: 

It is ... a necessary consequence of the physical and simultaneously of 
the moral predisposition in us—the latter being the foundation and 
simultaneously the interpreter of all religion— for religion finally to be 
detached gradually from all empirical determining bases, from all 
statutes that rest on history and that, by means of a church faith, unite 


human beings provisionally in order to further the good, and thus for 
pure rational religion ultimately to rule over all, “so that God may be all 
in all.” 43 

Here, Kant posits a universal religious essence as a divinely given “moral 
predisposition” of the human being that has served as the foundation of all 
positive religions. 44 The purity and sole truth of this autonomous morality has 
facilitated the progressive detachment of the positive religions from their 
historical accretions—that is, their scriptural laws. This emancipatory 
metanarrative finds its telos in the salvific emergence of a “universal rational 
religion and thus ... a (divine) ethical state on earth.” 45 

Kant goes on to clarify that because we cannot know God in and of God’s self, 
we can only approach God through our own moral sensibilities: “This idea of a 
moral ruler of the world is a task for our practical reason. We are concerned to 
know not so much what God is in himself (what his nature is) as what he is for 
us as moral beings.” 46 Such a statement perfectly exemplifies Kant’s 
“Copernican” stance toward religion—a stance where, as Stephen Palmquist 
explains, “instead of viewing historical faith as the core and moral action as the 
secondary element, Kant views the latter as the core and locates the former on 
the periphery.” 47 

It is from this moral theological perspective that Kant therefore asserts that 
“the universal true religious faith” is triune : it has faith in a God that is a “holy 
legislator,” “benign governor,” and “just judge.” 48 What is important here is that 
Kant subsequently notes that this universal true faith “offers itself on its own to 
any human reason and is, therefore, found in the religion of most civilized 
peoples.” 49 According to Kant, this is the reason most so-called civilized 
religious traditions have a conception of a triune God. Indeed, in a footnote, 
Kant offers “the religion of Zoroaster,” “the Hindu religion,” “the Egyptian 
religion,” and “the Gothic religion” as direct examples. More important, 
however, Kant states that “even the Jews seem to have pursued these ideas in the 
last time periods of their hierarchical constitution.” 50 This is so, Kant argues, 
because they accepted the title of “son of God,” but only differed from 
Christians in their rejection of Jesus as a truthful claimant. 

Yet it is not Kant’s provocative, if simply ignorant, assertion regarding Jewish 
theology that concerns me here, but his more discrete proposition that the Jews 
could be counted as a “civilized” people only “in the last time periods of their 
hierarchical constitution,” when they supposedly took up the idea of a triune 


godhead. This is to say—in accordance with Kant’s prior declaration—that they 
were originally uncivilized because they lacked such triune theology and were 
thus necessarily without “any human reason.” While Kant, in the end, agrees 
that “Christianity arose from Judaism,” he does so only within the context of the 
later history of Judaism when “this otherwise ignorant people had already been 
reached by much foreign (Greek) wisdom.” 5 " Indeed, “the Greek philosophers’ 
moral doctrines of freedom,” Kant contends, “shocked the slavish mind” of the 
Jew. 53 Kant thus notes that such Greek teachings enlightened Judaism and 
provided it with the morality and autonomous reason necessary to facilitate the 
coming of Jesus. 54 Indeed, perhaps Kant’s most infamous (if not his most 
disregarded ) 55 assertion in Religion is his categorical assertion that “Judaism is 
properly not a religion at all.” 56 Because the Hebrew Bible supposedly contains 
no conception of a “future life,” 57 Kant’s rather puritan textual reductionism led 
him to assume Judaism was not ethically but only politically situated and thus “a 
sum of merely statutory laws, on which a state constitution was based.” 51 Indeed, 
even the invocation of “the name of God” in the Jewish tradition, according to 
Kant, does not make Judaism a religion, since in this theocratic context God is 
“venerated merely as a secular regent who makes no claim at all concerning and 
upon conscience.” 59 Kant thus describes Judaism as “an irksome but dominant 
church faith devoid of moral aim (a faith whose slavish service can serve as 
example of any other on the whole merely statutory faith, the like of which was 
universal at that time).” 60 

In the second division of Religion, entitled “Historical Presentation of the 
Gradual Founding of the Dominion of the Good Principle on Earth,” 61 Kant 
maps out “not only a succession in time, but equally the ascent of the rational 
principle toward full self-consciousness .” 6z In this teleological metanarrative, 
where Christianity ultimately becomes the “true universal church,” 63 Kant 
refuses to admit Judaism any historical role in the emergence of such universal 
religion. Indeed, according to Kant, “the Jewish faith stands in no essential 
connection whatsoever, i.e., in no unity according to concepts, with this . . . 
history we want to examine.” 64 

Given Kant’s open opposition to any religious tradition of “statutory faith” as 
emblematically epitomized in Judaism, it should come as no surprise that Jesus 
serves in Kant’s historical teleology of reason as the founder of “the first true 
church.” 65 According to Kant, Jesus brought only “pure teachings of reason” 66 
Rather than demanding “the observance of external civic or statutory church 
duties,” like Judaism, Jesus taught that “only the pure moral attitude of the heart 


shall be able to make a human being pleasing to God.” 67 Thus, Kant asserts that 
Christianity arose as “a pure moral religion in place of an ancient cult.” 68 Since 
Christianity was bound “to no statutes at all,” it contained “a religion valid for 
the world, not for one single people.” 69 Thus, in the final section of Religion 
entitled “On the Pseudoservice of God in a Statutory Religion,” Kant states: 

The true, sole religion contains nothing but laws, i.e., practical principles 
of whose unconditional necessity we can become conscious and which 
we, therefore, acknowledge as revealed through pure reason (not 
empirically). . . . Now, to regard this statutory faith (which is in any case 
restricted to one people and cannot contain the universal world religion) 
as essential to the service of God in general, and to make it the supreme 
condition of divine pleasure taken in human beings, is a religious 
delusion the pursuit of which is a pseudoservice, i.e., a supposed 
veneration of God whereby one acts directly contrary to the true service 
required by God himself. 70 

Indeed, in Religion, Kant seldom grows weary of describing Judaism as a 
“delusional” because “slavish” religion mindlessly observing revealed law and 
tradition in opposition to the pure revelation of reason. In fact, this dualism 
between statutory bondage and reasoned freedom informs the entire 
metaphorical language-game of Religion within the Bounds of Bare Reason —its 
framing metaphor equating the human moral predisposition with autonomous 
“bare rational faith.” 71 For Kant, such religion “pure of all statutes, is inscribed 
in the heart of every human being.” 72 By emplotting humanity’s progressive 
liberation from scriptural bondage, Kant puts forth his own teleological salvation 
history of “bare reason.” In perhaps the most iconic passage of Religion, Kant 
thus states: 

The cloaks under which the embryo first formed itself into the human 
being must be cast off if he is now to step into the light of day. The 
leading string of holy tradition, with its appendages—the statutes and 
observances—which in its time rendered good services, is little by little 
becoming dispensable, indeed in the end a fetter, when he enters 
adolescence. As long as he (the human genus) “was a child, he was 
astute as a child” and knew how to combine with statutes—which had 
been imposed on him without his collaboration. . . . “But now that he 


becomes a man, he puts away what is childish. 
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Here, Kant sounds a clarion call for humanity to divest itself of its religious 
clothing or “cloaks”—that is, the restraints of traditional “statutes and 
observances.” While such prescriptive veils were necessary in the beginning 
stages of human history, they must now in humanity’s maturity be “cast off” in 
the naked light of truth. 

Of course, commentators are quick to note that in the aforementioned passage 
Kant refers nearly verbatim to Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians (13:11): “As 
long as he (the human genus) ‘was a child, he was astute as a child. . . . But now 
that he becomes a man, he puts away what is childish.” 74 Yet what has 
seemingly gone unnoticed is how this passage more broadly echoes chapter four 
of Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (1-11), which reads: 

My point is this: heirs, as long as they are minors, are no better than 
slaves, though they are the owners of all the property; but they remain 
under guardians and trustees until the date set by the father. So with us; 
while we were minors, we were enslaved to the elemental spirits of the 
world. But when the fullness of time had come, God sent his Son, born of 
a woman, born under the law, in order to redeem those who were under 
the law, so that we might receive adoption as children. And because you 
are children, God has sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, 
“Abba! Father!” So you are no longer a slave but a child, and if a child 
then also an heir, through God. 

Formerly, when you did not know God, you were enslaved to beings 
that by nature are not gods. Now, however, that you have come to know 
God, or rather to be known by God, how can you turn back again to the 
weak and beggarly elemental spirits? How can you want to be enslaved 
to them again? You are observing special days, and months, and seasons, 
and years. I am afraid that my work for you may have been wasted. 

In terms of both tone and import, the beginning of chapter 4 of Galatians is much 
closer to Kant’s passage above, whereas 1 Corinthians 13 addresses the 
importance of love. In this section of Galatians the problem Paul rails against is 
that his Christian followers have apparently been observing Jewish law, which 
he importantly equates with the subservience of slavery. Indeed, in Galatians 
4:10 above, Paul complains that his followers are observing the Jewish calendar: 


“You are observing special days, and months, and seasons, and years.” 76 As 
Ursula Goldenbaum notes, in Galatians: 

Paul is eager to draw a sharp line between Jews and Christians, and he 
does not shy away from abusing Jewish religion and law as incompatible 
with Christian faith. He calls the Jews “immature”—in obeying their law 
they were immature children and indistinguishable from servants; in 
contrast, Christians were led into freedom by Jesus Christ. The law is 
considered to have served as the “pedagogue,” keeping us in line until 
the appearance of Jesus Christ, but no longer needed once the savior had 
come and set us free. 77 

In an insightful analysis, Goldenbaum traces how Kant’s famous line and thesis 
“Enlightenment is man’s emergence from his self-incurred immaturity” 78 that 
opens his 1784 essay “An Answer to the Question: ‘What Is Enlightenment?’ ” 
draws upon German Lutheran readings of Galatians as part of a wider debate 
regarding Jewish emancipation. The policy of the Prussian state “towards Jews 
in the eighteenth century was characterized by attempts to keep the Jewish 
community small and their tribute payments high and to limit their economic 
activities to a few professions.” 79 During Kant’s day, Jewish disenfranchisement 
was made worse by Frederick the Great’s 1750 General-Privilegium, which 
further limited the freedom of Jews in terms of property rights and trade. 80 

In 1782, only two years prior to Kant’s famous essay on enlightenment, 
Joseph II of nearby Austria granted Jews unprecedented freedom in his Edict of 
Tolerance, which became the subject of heated debate in Prussia. A year later, 
Moses Mendelssohn, Kant’s most famous Jewish interlocutor, published his 
treatise Jerusalem —a text that would prove seminal to the Jewish Enlightenment 
by presenting “the Jews as capable of morals, and thus ready to become 
citizens.” 81 On the other side of the debate was the popular Enlightenment 
theologian Johann Salomo Semler. As Goldenbaum observes, Kant’s discourse 
strikingly echoes that of Semler, who 

contrasted Christian religion, which he saw as universal and moral, with 
Jewish religion, seen as particular and political with hardly any morals. 
Being bound by the Jewish statutory law, Jewish religion could not 
develop any further and thus remained essentially static. . . . Christian 
religion had changed from its early beginning until the present time and it 


would further change in infinity, becoming less and less dogmatic and 
more and more pure in terms of morals. 82 

Indeed, for Semler, as with Kant, the infinite change that Christianity undergoes 
amounts to a teleological history where 

no particular Christian dogma could be taken as its essential religious 
truth. Its true and pure message lay rather hidden in all parts of its 
doctrine and emerged with increasing clarity throughout history. Only at 
the end of the world, pure morality would appear as its actual message. . . 

. Because the historical process would lead to more and more morality, it 
would create finally one universal religion of humankind, making all 
human beings Christians 83 

As Goldenbaum notes, “the congruence” between Kant’s ideas and those of 
Semler is “almost literal” and she therefore concludes that “there is sufficient 
evidence as well that Kant found his model for enlightenment in Semler’s 
theology of history.” 84 Moreover, Goldenbaum shows that Kant’s notion of 
“immaturity” ( Unmilndigkeit ) in his first line of “An Answer to the Question” is 
similarly derived from a common German Lutheran translation of the beginning 
of chapter 4 in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, which I quote above. Thus, Kant’s 
notion of enlightenment, which, according to Goldenbaum, “sees the 
development of pure morality as a progress within the history of Christianity, 
thus excluding Jews qua Jews from this process,” is indebted to the 
enlightenment theological discourse of his day, which he first put forth in 
somewhat coded language in “An Answer to the Question” and then “explicitly 
states in his Religion” nine years later. 85 

While Kant does not use the word “immaturity” in Religion as he did in his 
essay on enlightenment, the notion of a progressive movement from immaturity 
to enlightened reason forms the millenarianist basis of the entire text. For my 
purposes here, this teleological evolution is best understood in Kantian terms as 
a historical progression from religious “heteronomy” to enlightened “autonomy.” 
Although Kant does not use this binary pair in Religion, evidence for its logical 
extension is found in his Critique of Practical Reason by way of definition: 

The sensible nature of rational beings in general is their existence under 
empirically conditioned laws and is thus, for reason, heteronomy. The 


supersensible nature of the same beings, on the other hand, is their 
existence in accordance with laws that are independent of any empirical 
condition and thus belong to the autonomy of pure reason. 86 

Here, Kant defines “heteronomy” as human “existence under empirically 
conditioned laws ”—that is, laws that are sensibly determined through external 
historical processes as opposed to those morally determined through internal 
reason. Similarly, in Religion, as I quote above, Kant asserts that as a 
consequence of the human “moral predisposition,” religion will “be detached 
gradually from all empirical determining bases, from all statutes that rest on 
history.” It is therefore quite clear that for Kant, positive religions—or what are 
sometimes referred to as “empirical religionfs]” 87 —are empirically conditioned 
by history and thus heteronomous. As such, Kant’s definition of the binary pair 
autonomy/heteronomy can be directly mapped onto the narrative emplotted in 
Religion, where the heteronomously bound adherents of historical religions 
(symbolized first and foremost by Jews and Judaism) will naturally progress to 
enlightened autonomy by denuding their respective religions from “all empirical 
determining bases” —or in another translation, from “all empirical grounds of 
determination .” 88 The telos of Kant’s evolution of religious autonomy is thus 
attained, as Kant confirms in the same passage, when “the abasing distinction 
between laypersons and clerics ceases, and equality arises from true freedom” 
because “everyone obeys the (nonstatutory) law that he prescribes to himself.” 89 
Indeed, this Kantian narrative on the teleological development of religious 
autonomy has helped to form how “enlightened” religious subjectivity is 
understood in the secular-liberal tradition. As Susan Meld Shell observes: 

Kantian autonomy ennobles liberal concepts of freedom and equality by 
grounding them in an objective moral principle—a principle that is 
deemed to be accessible to all ordinary human beings on the basis of 
reason alone and that does not depend on a particular religious 
dispensation or the blind acceptance of authority. 90 

The Metaphysics of Nudity in Kant and Schuon 

As displayed most clearly in the titular framing metaphor of Religion within the 
Bounds of Bare Reason, as well as in Kant’s iconic passage above beginning 
with “The cloaks under which the embryo first formed itself into the human 


being must be cast off if he is now to step into the light of day,” Kant employs 
what Mario Perniola has called a “metaphysics of nudity,” which Perniola traces 
to Greek thought in contrast to a Hebrew “metaphysics of clothing.” 91 

Although Perniola is quick to note that neither the Greek nor Hebrew tradition 
can be reduced to such rigid metaphysical categories, Perniola’s insight 
regarding the Platonic tradition of metaphysical nudity is particularly helpful in 
my comparison of Kantian and Schuonian language-games, which as I noted 
above can both be understood as (radically) different interpretations of Platonic 
idealism situated within a common German Lutheran intellectual history. 92 Thus, 
as opposed to the symbolism of the ancient Near East, where nakedness was a 
mark of degradation and shame—and conversely, clothing symbolized divine 
splendor 93 —the Greek metaphysical perspective understood nudity as “clarity of 
vision.” 94 This idea is fully formed in Plato’s conception of truth, as Perniola 
notes: 

In the myth of the cave, the path that leads to truth moves progressively 
from a vision of shadows and specular images to the contemplation of 
ideas. The metaphor of the “naked” truth comes from a conflation of the 
concept of truth as visual precision and the idea that eternal forms are the 
ultimate objects of intellectual vision. From this foundation, the entire 
process of knowledge becomes an unveiling of the object, a laying it 
entirely bare and an illumination of ah its parts. 95 

Yet, this Platonic metaphysical perspective of nudity takes as its ultimate object 
the soul and understands the body as an earthly obstacle. Thus, “only when the 
soul is naked— psuche gumne tou somatos, the soul stripped of the body 
(<Cratylus 403b)—does it acquire complete freedom.” 96 This idea is echoed in 
Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians: “Put to death, therefore, whatever in you is 
earthly (3:5). . . . These are the ways you also once followed, when you were 
living that life. But now you must get rid of all such things. ... Do not he to one 
another, seeing that you have stripped off the old self with its practices (3:9).” 97 

Thus, in Religion, Kant echoes such a Christian Platonic metaphysics of 
nudity through the assertion, quoted above, that the human being’s religious 
“appendages—the statutes and observances”—are “cloaks” of the material world 
that have been “imposed on him without his collaboration” and thus are “a 
fetter.” Now that humanity has matured, such clothing “must be cast off’ 98 so 
that the naked truth can be realized. Here, Kant’s metaphorics also draw upon 



the anti-Jewish polemics of German Lutheran theology, thus making Judaism the 
“delusional” archetype of “pseudoservice” that serves no higher purpose than a 
heteronomous politics of coercion. As Kant writes in Religion, the subjects of 
the original “Jewish theocracy” were “attuned to no incentives other than the 
goods of this world,” and thus “were capable of no other laws than partly such as 
imposed burdensome ceremonies and customs ... in which an external coercion 
occurred and which were, therefore, only civil laws, the inside of the moral 
attitude not being considered at all.” 99 Judaism is thus understood as merely 
material —having nothing to do with a pure and universal religion of reason. 
Thus, as part of Kant’s “transcendentally” idealist language-game that sought to 
overcome epistemological dependence upon the material world through recourse 
to universal reason, the Jews became a metaphor for “the impurity of empirical 
reality, of ‘matter.’ ” 100 As Michael Mack notes, it was precisely this Kantian 
discourse that essentialized “the Jewish as the ‘heteronomous’ ” and thus set the 
stage for the nineteenth-century German stigmatization of Jews as nonmodern 
and thus politically corruptive. 101 

In his late 1798 work The Conflict of the Faculties, Kant once again makes 
recourse to a metaphysics of nudity in relation to Judaism, stating that although 
“dreaming of a conversion of all Jews (to Christianity in the sense of a messianic 
faith)” 10 is no longer sensible, 103 still 

we can consider it possible even in their case if, as is now happening, 
purified religious concepts awaken among them and throw off the garb of 
the ancient cult, which now serves no purpose and even suppresses any 
true religious attitude. 104 

After calling for Jews to thus denude themselves of the “garb” of their traditional 
observances, Kant goes on to explain that it is only their public acceptance of 
“the religion of Jesus” that would “call attention to them as an educated and 
civilized people who are ready for all the rights of citizenship and whose faith 
could also be sanctioned by the government.” 105 Thus, Kant concludes: 

The euthanasia of Judaism is pure moral religion, freed from all the 
ancient statutory teachings, some of which were bound to be retained in 
Christianity (as a messianic faith). But this division of sects, too, must 
disappear in time, leading, at least in spirit, to what we call the 
conclusion of the great drama of religious change on earth (the 


restoration of all things), when there will be only one shepherd and one 
flock. 106 

As may be supposed from Kant’s telling call for “the euthanasia of Judaism,” it 
was indeed “partly on the basis of its own Kantian premises that German 
nationalism emerged as a specifically anti-Jewish movement.” 107 

As I noted in my analysis of Schuon’s Aryanist discursive practices in chapter 
4, while Schuon understood clothing as “form, or particularity,” 108 he sacralized 
nudity as “a return to the essence, the origin, the archetype, thus to the celestial 
state.” 109 Schuon’s discourse thus strikingly echoes the above Kantian 
metaphorics and metaphysics of nudity as “pure” truth. Indeed, Schuon summed 
up his entire metaphysical approach through a metaphorized articulation of the 
binary between form and essence—that is, a movement away from “the Religio 
formalis [as] the garment” toward “the Religio perennis [as] the body.” 110 

As I further show in chapter 4, Schuon’s metaphorics of nudity, like that of 
Kant’s, is also tied to a particular conceptualization of Semitic religious 
subjectivity. This perspective nostalgically longs for a return to the primordial 
truth of a “Golden Age” before its apparent veiling by Semitic subjectivity. As 
Schuon states: 

In the origin—in the “Golden Age”— the truth pure and simple was 
saving by itself, and this to a certain extent is the point of view of 
Platonism; later it was necessary to reveal the aspect most appropriate to 
its saving effect, and it was thus necessary to clothe it in an argument 
efficacious for certain mentalities, and this is what the Semitic religions 
have done. 111 

While Schuonian Perennialism is thus based on a discourse of decline from an 
ancient golden age and hope of a palingenetic return to an original state similar 
to “Platonism,” 112 the Kantian notion of “pure rational religion” is marked by a 
forward-looking, melioristic vision of history, which Kant himself likened to a 
“metamorphosis.” 113 Yet these polar differences in metaphysical perspective 
notwithstanding, both Kant and Schuon evince a common metaphorical grammar 
in which Semitic religious subjectivity represents heteronomy, while a primary 
basis of “pure” autonomous or objective “truth” is located in “foreign (Greek) 
wisdom” for Kant and “Platonism” for Schuon. 



Kantian Autonomy and the Schuonian Discourse of Relativity 

For Kant, the difference between heteronomous and autonomous religion 
depends on the ability for any religion to be universalized. As Shell notes, for the 
Jews “to carry out ceremonial rites forever on the basis of an authority that 
cannot in principle be shared by man is to put heteronomy, as Kant conceives it, 
at the core of one’s faith.” 114 In Religion, because such heteronomous religion is 
based on the idea of a God who sends revelation and its attendant laws—and 
“acquaintance with these laws is possible not through our own bare reason but 
only through revelation . . . propagated among human beings through tradition or 
scripture”—then such religion is what Kant describes as merely “a historical 
faith” and “not a pure rational faith.” 115 Thus, according to Kant, it is “the pure 
moral legislation” attained through “bare reason” that “is not only the 
inescapable condition of all true religion as such, but it is also that which 
properly constitutes religion itself, and for which statutory religion can contain 
only the means to its furtherance and expansion.” 116 Historical faiths are 
therefore for Kant multiple and can have “different and equally good forms,” 
while their “statutes, i.e., ordinances regarded as divine, . . . are chosen and 
contingent.” 11 In other words, Kant sees outward religious form as relative and 
not essential. Thus, in his 1795 work To Perpetual Peace, Kant famously states: 

Differences in religion: an odd expression! Just as if one spoke of 
different moralities. No doubt there can be different kinds of historical 
faiths, though these do not pertain to religion, but only to the history of 
the means used to promote it, and these are the province of learned 
investigation; the same holds of different religious books (Zendavest, the 
Vedas, Koran, and so on). But there is only a single religion, valid for all 
men in all times. Those [faiths and books] can thus be nothing more than 
the accidental vehicles of religion and can only thereby be different in 
different times and places. 118 

Kant’s assertion here, that historical faiths and their scriptures “can thus be 
nothing more than the accidental vehicles of religion,” is representative of what 
Talal Asad has called “the missionary’s standpoint.” 119 As Asad explains: 

The missionary cannot reform people unless they are persuaded that the 
formal ways they live their life are accidental to their being, channels for 


which other channels can be substituted without loss. And thus from one 
religion to another, or from living religiously to living secularly. 120 

As I have alluded to in chapters 3 and 4, an essential component of Schuon’s 
Perennialism is a discourse of “relativity,” or what Schuon calls “the principle of 
relativity,” 121 which I discuss in chapter 3 as an integral ingredient for the 
coherency of Schuon’s logical break with the Aristotelian law of 
noncontradiction through symbolism and in chapter 4 as another way of 
expressing Schuon’s emblematic notion of “the transcendent unity of 
religions”—that is, the idea that the contradictory differences among external 
religious forms are ultimately nonessential to the underlying essence that unifies 
them. 122 As I noted in chapter 3, Schuon himself asserts that although 
“Revelations more or less exclude one another, this is so of necessity” because 
God “expresses Himself in an absolute mode” and such absoluteness “concerns 
the universal content rather than the form, to which it applies only in a relative 
and symbolical sense.” 123 As such, Schuon states: “Revelation is absolute in 
itself, but relative in its form” 124 

Indeed, the similarities between Kant and Schuon regarding the so-called 
relativity of religious form are worth exploring in more detail here. In Religion, 
written two years prior to the aforementioned passage from To Perpetual Peace, 
Kant asserts the following: 

There is only one (true) religion; but there can be many kinds of faith .— 
One may say, further, that in the various churches, set apart from each 
other because of the difference in their kinds of faith, one and the same 
true religion may nonetheless be found. 125 

Here, like Schuon, Kant asserts that in essence, religion is absolute, but in form, 
it is varied. Thus, Kant goes on to state: 

It is therefore more fitting (as, indeed, it is actually more customary) to 
say, This human being is of this or that (Jewish, Mohammedan, 
Christian, Catholic, Lutheran) faith, than, He is of this or that religion. 

The latter expression should properly not be used even in addressing the 
general public (in catechisms and sermons); for, it is too scholarly and 
not understandable for them, as indeed the modern languages also do not 
supply for it any synonymous word. The common man understands by it 


always his church faith, which strikes his senses, whereas religion is 
hidden inwardly and depends on moral attitudes. 126 

Once again, Kant here makes the distinction between “faith,” which he 
understands as historically occurring in various forms, and “religion”—that is, 
“the true, sole religion” —which he understands as “revealed through pure 
reason (not empirically).” 127 

And again, Schuon’s language-game, although metaphysically distinct at the 
level of theory, is functionally identical. As I discussed in chapter 4, “the ethnic 
diversity of humanity and the geographical extent of the earth,” according to 
Schuon, are the sources of “the need for a plurality of religions.” 128 Schuon thus 
argues that the idea “of one unique religion for all . . . does not escape 
contradiction” since it posits an “absoluteness and universality,” which opposes 
“the necessarily relative character of all religious mythology.” 129 Like Kant’s 
aristocratic “true, sole religion” that is only universally revealed through “pure 
reason” but not understood by the “common man,” Schuon concludes that “only 
pure metaphysics and pure prayer are absolute and therefore universal.” 130 

Thus, for both Kant and Schuon, the “pure” essence of religion—however 
individually perceived, either by reason or gnosis (respectively)—is marked by 
true autonomy, that is, a direct, internal realization of naked truth as opposed to 
an external, heteronomous revelation that is veiled by form. According to this 
Kantian and Schuonian perspective of autonomy, formal or historical religious 
traditions are received from outside of the self, and thus indirect and 
nonessential. In both Kant and Schuon, adherence to such heteronomous 
tradition is understood as ultimately “slavery” to an external form, while 
religious autonomy is the essence of freedom. Indeed, it is precisely Jewish 
adherence to heteronomous law and knowledge that, in the eyes of Kant (who as 
noted above echoes Paul [Galatians 4:1-11]), makes Judaism “that slavish faith 
(in days, confessions, and customs of the service of God).” 131 

In a striking echo of Kant’s aforementioned assertions, Schuon similarly 
proclaims: 

For the Semite, everything begins with Revelation and therefore with 
faith and submission; man is a priori a believer and consequently a 
servant: intelligence itself takes on the color of obedience. For the Aryan 
by contrast . . . Revelation is not a commandment that seems to create 
intelligence ex nihilo while at the same time enslaving it, but appears 


instead as the objectification of the one Intellect, which is at once 
transcendent and immanent. Intellectual certainty has priority here over a 
submissive faith. 132 

While Semitic intelligence (no matter how divinely inspired) is, for Schuon, 
enslaved by external revelation, “Aryan thought” perceives the universal “nature 
of things” itself. 133 As I discussed in chapter 4, Schuon therefore categorizes 
Semitic intelligence as passively “subjective” and Aryan thought as naturally in 
tune with “objective” truth. 134 Here it is important to note that Schuon uses the 
idea of subjectivity in the common-sense notion of “being dominated by or 
absorbed in one’s personal feelings, thoughts, concerns” 135 and is the antithesis 
of the Kantian notion of “transcendent subjectivity,” which refers to an idealized 
“thinking subject” as the essential ground of cognition that constitutes objective 
reality through the universal validity of a priori reason. 136 As Jill Buroker 
importantly notes, such transcendental subjectivity “is not to be confused with 
the empirical subjectivity of contingent sensible qualities that vary from 
individual to individual.” 137 Thus, in Kantian terms, Schuon’s Semitic 
“subjectivity” should be understood as merely empirical subjectivity that 
predominantly relies upon heteronomous recourse to jurisprudence and ritual 
practice—what Schuon refers to in Castes and Races as a Semitic “need for 
external activities.” 13 In Schuon’s deployment, Aryan objectivity “is none other 
than the truth,” 139 and Christ’s “certain Aryan quality” is demonstrated “in his 
independence—seemingly ‘Greek’ or ‘Hindu’—toward forms.” 140 Like Kant’s 
notion, quoted above, that Jews were “attuned to no incentives other than the 
goods of this world” and “capable of no other laws than partly such as imposed 
burdensome ceremonies and customs,” Schuon claims that the Semitic “style” of 
Muhammad “attaches itself meticulously to human things” 141 and Semitic 
subjectivity is accidental and thus “enclosed in a dogma.” 142 

Indeed, Houston Stewart Chamberlain (d. 1927), whose Aryanist discursive 
practices were compared to those of Schuon in chapter 4, was heavily influenced 
by Kantian idealist anthropology, going so far as to write an entire book on Kant 
that quotes from Religion as an anti-Semitic and pro-Aryan proof text. 143 In his 
earlier and more well-known work Foundations of the Nineteenth Century 
discussed in chapter 4, Chamberlain employs the Kantian “idealist” notion of 
pure religion against so-called Semitic religion: 



Wherever the Semitic spirit has breathed, we shall meet with . . . 
materialism. Elsewhere in the whole world religion is an idealistic 
impulse . . . but the imperious will [of the Semite] immediately lays hold 
of every symbol, every profound divination of reflective thought, and 
transforms them into hard empirical facts. And thus it is that with this 
view of religion only practical ends are pursued, no ideal ones. 144 

Here, Chamberlain follows the Kantian language-game of associating Judaism 
“as a group that has followed not the path of transcendental freedom but that of 
enslavement to the material world.” 145 

Like Kant and Chamberlain, Schuon similarly associates materialism with the 
typology of the Semite as evinced not only in his aforementioned assertion 
regarding a Semitic “need for external activities,” but also in his description of 
Muhammad’s “Semitic” attachment “to human things” in contradistinction to 
Jesus’s “Aryan” tendency “toward the idealistic simplification of earthly 
contingencies.” 146 Thus, Schuon’s notion of Aryan “independence . . . toward 
forms ” is functionally analogous to Kant’s “autonomy of pure reason” as 
separate from empirically conditioned sensibility. 147 Indeed, Schuon notes that 
the point is not to deny matter, “but to remove oneself from its seductive tyranny; 
to distinguish in it the archetypal and pure from the accidental and impure.” 148 

Exclusive Inclusivity and the Accidental Nature of Relative Form 

As I have shown, both Kant and Schuon display an analogous notion that 
commitment to an essentialist discourse of religious relativity is indicative of 
enlightened autonomy, while fidelity to a particular revelation and its law is 
empirically subjective and heteronomous —what Schuon in exasperation referred 
to in Ibn ‘Arabi as “unintelligible denominationalism.” 14 Indeed, even William 
Chittick himself is not opposed to employing the Schuonian discourse of 
“relativity” when necessary, such as when he states in his work on Ibn ‘Arabi 
and religious diversity: 

The stress of a given religious community on a specific self-revelation of 
the Guide brings into existence its hard edges. God’s guidance provides a 
(relative) divine justification for focusing on a single manifestation of the 
unqualified and nondelimited Real and ignoring others. But to make 
absolute claims for a revelation that by nature can only be one of many 


brings about a certain imbalance and distortion that modern-day 
observers quickly sense. 150 

Chittick’s incongruous break with Perennialist antimodern “tradition” through 
deference here to the outside authority of “modern-day observers” against 
religious absolutism is telling and seems to be particularly constituted by a 
contemporary secular-liberal sensibility opposed to religious discourses of 
exclusivism. His clear Schuonian argument that there can only be “relative” and 
never “absolute claims for a revelation” rests on two premises: (1) there are “by 
nature” many (valid) religions, and (2) making such absolute claims “brings 
about a certain imbalance and distortion” 

Since I have shown in detail in the first three chapters of this book that Ibn 
‘Arabi clearly did make absolute claims regarding the supersession of Islam and 
the Qur’anic abrogation of all previous revelations, I will not belabor these 
points again here. Rather, I wish to simply point out the unstable and situated 
logic of such a Schuonian argument for religious “relativity” at work in 
Chittick’s above statement. Although such discourse is mobilized in the name of 
inclusive universalism and the “validity” of all religious laws, it nevertheless 
paradoxically ends up excluding those very same religious laws it ostensibly 
professes to include by denying the absolute validity of any given revelation. In 
other words, for a universalist insider, Chittick’s argument may certainly seem 
valid, while for a committed (nonuniversalist) adherent of any particular 
revelation, this same argument would in many (if not most ) cases be totally 
invalid. As Hugh Nicholson observes, “The effort to dissociate religion from 
exclusionary, ‘us’ versus ‘them’ relations ends up merely transposing the act of 
exclusion to a meta-level where the excluded ‘other’—in the form of exclusivist 
theologies—is not immediately recognized.” 151 

The work of the Perennialist scholar Reza Shah-Kazemi serves as an even 
more compelling example of the universalist paradox of exclusive inclusivism 
displayed by Chittick above. In Paths to Transcendence: According to Shankara, 
Ibn Arabi, and Meister Eckhart, Shah-Kazemi legitimizes his well-rehearsed and 
oft-repeated Schuonian discourse of relativity—or “transcendence”—through 
recourse to the authority of both Ibn ‘Arabi and Schuon: 

The forms of the traditions may be seen as so many paths leading to a 
transcendent essence, realized as one by the mystics only at the summit 
of spiritual realization; short of this summit the differences between the 
traditions are to be seen as relative but nonetheless real on their own 


level. The forms of the traditions, at one in respect of their single and 
transcendent essence, are expressions of this essence, and, for this very 
reason, should be taken seriously as paths leading back to the essence, 
rather than rejected on the basis of their unavoidable relativity in the face 
of the Absolute. This conclusion is in accordance with the principles 
made explicit by Ibn Arabi . . . and also with the universalist perspective 
associated chiefly with the name of Frithjof Schuon. 152 

In his universalist treatise on the Qur’an and interfaith dialogue, The Other in the 
Light of the One, Shah-Kazemi similarly grounds a discourse of relativity within 
the purview of Ibn ‘Arabi and Schuon, 153 attempting to square the circle of what 
he himself refers to as “the paradoxical combination of particularism and 
universalism.” 154 

In the introduction to The Other in the Light of the One, Shah-Kazemi 
confidently claims “the universalism expounded here upholds as irreducible the 
differences of outward religious forms, for these differences are seen as divinely 
sanctioned: they are diverse forms reflecting the principle of divine infinity, not 
just accidental expressions of human diversity.” 155 Yet when he attempts to 
situate Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought from within such universalism, Shah-Kazemi 
qualifies his assertion thus: 

The oneness of the message . . . implies a diversity of formal expressions, 
these expressions not being reducible to each other on the formal plane, 
even if they are considered, in their formal aspect, as “accidental ” in 
relation to the “necessary ” import of the supra-formal substance. 156 

Here, Shah-Kazemi offers a typical Schuonian “esoteric” contradiction 
(conveniently resolved through the discourse of relativity) claiming that while 
the “formal expressions” of differing religions are indeed absolute and 
irreducible in relation to each other, they are also simultaneously reducible, and 
thus “accidental,” in relation to their common “supra-formal substance”—a 
substance Shah-Kazemi goes on to identify as “religion as such” in 
contradistinction to “such and such a religion”: 

While such and such a religion is distinct from all others, possessing its 
own particular rites, laws and spiritual “economy,” religion as such can 
be discerned within it and within all religions; religion as such being the 


exclusive property of none, as it constitutes the inner substance of all . 157 

Echoing the selfsame Kantian essentialist discourse of religion as “pure reason” 
(quoted above)—that is, “There is only one (true) religion; but there can be 
many kinds of faith ”—here Shah-Kazemi’s “supra-formal substance” is none 
other than the unitive essence of religion itself (i.e., the religio perennis) that 
underlies all particular religious forms. Thus, in relation to his oft-repeated 
assertion regarding the simultaneous absolute and accidental nature of religious 
form, Shah-Kazemi is simply proposing a hierarchy of perspective, ultimately 
claiming that in the final comparison with the universal kernel of the religio 
perennis, the diverse particularities of competing religious forms are merely 
husks and thus necessarily secondary. As such, Shah-Kazemi ends up 
operationalizing Asad’s aforementioned description of the “missionary’s 
standpoint”—a standpoint where outward religious forms become “channels for 
which other channels can be substituted without loss.” 

While I will return to the implications of Shah-Kazemi’s ultimate missionary 
stance in a moment, it is essential to note that in The Other in the Light of the 
One, Shah-Kazemi continuously struggles with a Schuonian preunderstanding of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s so-called universalism and the subsequent contradictions that 
follow. For example, immediately after his above assertion regarding the 
irreducibility of the diverse religions “on the formal plane” and their 
simultaneous reducibility in terms of a common “supra-formal substance,” Shah- 
Kazemi attempts to conciliate such discursive dissonance by turning once again 
to the thought of Ibn ‘Arabi in relation to the evidential authority of Islamic 
prophetology: 

One may assert, in accordance with Ibn ‘Arabl’s hermeneutical 
principles, that any attempt to abolish or ignore the formal differences 
between the revelations violates the divine intentionality; the diversity of 
revelations is divinely willed, and thus deploys rather than contradicts the 
unity of the message. 

The diversity of laws, paths, and rites, however, must not obscure the 
fact that the religion ordained through the last Prophet is nothing other 
than the one religion that was ordained through all previous prophets . 158 

Shah-Kazemi goes on to argue that for Ibn ‘Arabi this “one religion” unites all 
religious dispensations within a single underlying “substance or principle .” 159 


Yet, as I have shown throughout this work, to associate such an inclusive and 
essentializing universalism with Ibn ‘Arabi’s hermeneutics is a “strong 
misreading” 160 of the Andalusian Sufi’s prophetology and his attendant 
cosmography of religious difference. Rather than understanding this “one 
religion . . . ordained through all previous prophets” as a common esoteric core 
at the heart of all contemporaneous religious dispensations, Ibn ‘Arabi clearly 
assents to the Islamic supersessionist view that Muhammad was the ultimate and 
only universal renewer of the primordial “religion of Abraham.” 16 Although all 
previous messengers revealed afresh this primordial religion, for Ibn ‘Arabi, it is 
fully preserved solely in the Qur’an, which is the only revelation to remain 
divinely protected from corruption. Indeed, as I demonstrated in chapters 2 and 
3, Ibn ‘Arabi adhered to the classical Islamic supersessionist doctrines of 
abrogation ( naskh ) and textual corruption ( tahrif al-nass ) of pre-Qur’anic 
revelations. 

While Shah-Kazemi admits that for Ibn ‘Arabi and other “normative” Sufis, 
“Islam in the particular sense would indeed be regarded as the most complete 
religion, qua religion, the final, comprehensive and universally binding 
revelation,” he also asserts that these selfsame Sufis simultaneously affirm “the 
holiness, virtue and truth which are present in principle within other revealed 
traditions.” 162 Yet, because of his reliance on Schuonian preunderstandings, as 
well as canonical misreadings within the interpretive field of Ibn ‘Arabi, Shah- 
Kazemi’s discourse gives way to slippage concerning how “religion” is defined 
between medieval and modern contexts. As I argued in chapter 1, Ibn ‘Arabi 
defined religion primarily through the concept of obedience and not by the 
modern universalist notion of an underlying religious essence inhering in all 
revealed religions. Religion, as such, for Ibn ‘Arabi, was marked by an external 
continuity of sacred prescriptions revealed by successive prophets beginning 
with Adam and ending with Muhammad. As a matter of course, Ibn ‘Arabi 
affirmed the “holiness, virtue, and truth which are present in principle within 
other revealed traditions,” but that says nothing about how he viewed the 
contemporary salvific efficacy of those traditions. Because all of the previous 
prophets were ultimately Muhammad’s deputies ( nuwwab ) as I discussed in 
chapter 2, Ibn ‘Arabi certainly understood them to be perennially integral. Yet, it 
does not follow, as I have shown, that Ibn ‘Arabi viewed the dispensations that 
such prophets revealed as similarly integral throughout the course of history. As 
I demonstrated in chapters 2 and 3, for Ibn ‘Arabi, all dispensations other than 
that of Muhammad have been either entirely abrogated or rendered subject to the 
conditions of the indemnity tax (jizya ) prescribed by verse 9:29 of the Qur’an. In 


either case, it is clear that Ibn ‘Arabi understood the religious Other as totally 
subsumed within the purview of the Prophet Muhammad and not religiously 
autonomous. In other words, Ibn ‘Arabi’s was a totalizing politico-metaphysical 
discourse, based around a perennial notion of the essence of Muhammad—that 
is, the “Muhammadan Reality” ( haqlqa muhammadiyya )—and not a perennial 
religious essence. Although Shah-Kazemi, who here follows Chittick, 
importantly emphasizes Ibn ‘Arabi’s profoundly heteronomous recourse to 
Islamic law, Shah-Kazemi’s and Chittick’s attendant assertions that Ibn ‘Arabi 
accepted all contemporaneous religious laws as equally valid deny the very basis 
of his ( universalizing ) Islamic universalism—that is, the absolute particularity of 
Ibn 'Arabi’s heteronomy. That is to say, if each revealed legal tradition from 
every religion is equally absolute (as such Perennialist scholars claim), then the 
heteronomous formalities of each tradition are thereby relativized and rendered 
nonessential. 

Indeed, in the same discussion of “religion as such” (i.e., “the one religion” or 
the religio perennis) referred to above, Shah-Kazemi once more attempts (and 
here “carefully”) to circumvent critiques such as Asad’s problematization of the 
missionary’s standpoint—that is, the accusation that he is simply arguing for a 
notion of inclusive universalism where competing religious forms are made 
accidental and secondary to (ideological) conceptions of an essential unity: 

It must be carefully noted here that this view of a religious essence that at 
once transcends and abides within all religions does not in the least imply 
a blurring of the boundaries between them on the plane of their formal 
diversity. Rather, the conception of this “essential religion” presupposes 
formal religious diversity, regarding it not so much as a regrettable 
differentiation but a divinely willed necessity. . . . Each revealed religion 
is totally unique—totally “itself”—while at the same time being an 
expression of a single, all-encompassing principle which integrates it 
within religion as such. Each is thus different from all the others, in form, 
and also identical to all the others in essence. 163 

While the supposed harmony between particularism and unity among religious 
forms and essence is here (yet again) asserted, Shah-Kazemi’s categorical 
slippage from nonaccidental —or “divinely willed necessity”—to “ ‘ accidental ’ 
in relation to the ‘necessary’ import of the supra-formal substance” exposes an 
underlying Schuonian discourse of religious authenticity. In his work Echoes of 
Perennial Wisdom, Schuon asserts that “the essential takes precedence over the 


accidental” and “the Principle takes precedence over its manifestation —either 
by extinguishing it, or by reintegrating it.” 164 Thus, in the above passage, Shah- 
Kazemi directly echoes Schuon’s privileging of religious essence—that is, “a 
single, all-encompassing principle,” or the religio perennis —over all 
“accidental” religious forms. 

Indeed, only several pages earlier Shah-Kazemi states with no apparent irony: 

No one interpretation can therefore be put forward as right and true to 
the exclusion of all others. One must repeat: to exclude the exclusivist 
reading is in turn to fall into a mode of exclusivism. Thus, a truly 
inclusivist metaphysical perspective must recognize the validity of the 
exclusivist, theological perspective, even if it must also—on pain of 
disingenuousness—uphold as more compelling, more convincing, and 
even more “true,” the universalist understanding of Islam. 165 

Although Shah-Kazemi here begins by claiming the universal validity of all 
religious subjectivities, he then emphatically asserts that such a claim must 
include exclusivism—yet he does so only to immediately contradict himself in 
the very next sentence. While he thus claims that no particular interpretation can 
be said to be “right and true to the exclusion of all others,” Shah-Kazemi is 
thereby compelled to admit that his universalist position is “more compelling, 
more convincing, and even more ‘true ’” than the exclusivist (and now excluded ) 
Other. Thus, even Shah-Kazemi’s careful attempt to embrace the exclusivist to 
avoid falling “into a mode of exclusivism” fails. Just as Kant’s so-called 
universal religion of autonomous reason must reject heteronomous religious 
form as “accidental vehicles of religion,” so too must Schuonian Perennialists 
exclusively reject similarly conceived heteronomy (i.e., exclusive attachment to 
particular religious dispensations) as ultimately less “true.” As Kant’s essentialist 
religion of “bare reason” (i.e., religion as such ) ends up being a religion onto 
itself—that is “the true, sole religion” —so too does “esoterism as such,” that is, 
the religio perennis, as “the total truth” for Schuonian Perennialists. 166 As 
Schuon himself states: “esoterism alone is absolutely monotheistic, it alone 
recognizing only one religion under diverse forms.” 167 

As Wouter Hanegraaff observes, this type of a Perennialist position views 
exclusivist theologies as representing “ ‘lower’ levels in a hierarchy, or stages in 
a process of evolution towards genuine spiritual insight, which means that they 
are imperfect.” 16 ' “It is difficult to see,” Hanegraaff trenchantly adds, “how this 


should be distinguished from other forms of exclusivism or, in some cases, 
dogmatism.” 16 Indeed, as Wendy Brown notes: 

The universal tolerates the particular in its particularity, in which the 
putative universal therefore always appears superior to that unassimilated 
particular—a superiority itself premised upon the nonreciprocity of 
tolerance (the particular does not tolerate the universal). It is the 
disappearance of power in the action of tolerance that convenes the 
hegemonic as the universal and the subordinate or minoritized as the 
particular. 170 

Shah-Kazemi’s aforementioned special pleading—as authorized by a 
universalism ascribed to Ibn ‘Arabi—attempts to argue that all revealed religions 
are contemporaneously united within one single religious essence, yet his 
allegiance to Schuonian Perennialism ultimately must disenfranchise 
nonuniversalist religious Others as less free, that is, (slavishly) attached to the 
material particularities of relative form. As Shah-Kazemi states elsewhere: “all 
‘religions’ are true by virtue of the absoluteness of their content, while each is 
relative due to the particular nature of its form.” 171 Put in Kantian terms, that 
which is absolute in all religions—that is, for Schuonians, the underlying 
transcendent essence of the religio perennis —is pure truth, yet the particular 
“statutes and observances” of each religion are secondary and therefore less true. 
Thus, for Schuonian Perennialists, those who heteronomously adhere to the laws 
of only one religion, while not recognizing the universal validity of the pure 
truth of other religions, are mired in the materiality of form and thus, 
necessarily, Other. 


Conclusion 

Throughout this book, I have shown how much of the Schuonian field of 
interpretation surrounding Ibn ‘Arabi has attempted in varying degrees to 
separate his unitive mysticism from heteronomous modes of religious absolutism 
and its attendant political cosmography. Yet, rather than a manifestation of an 
ostensible “cosmic intellect” 172 —an intellect, as James Cutsinger suggests, that 
is “unaffected by the limitations of historical circumstance” 173 —Schuon’s 
“universalist” cartography clearly bears the burden of his own socio-historical 
genealogy. This cartographic burden, as I have argued above, can be understood 


as a hermeneutics of religious autonomy, which finds its full form in the ideas of 
Kant as carefully systematized in his late work Religion within the Bounds of 
Bare Reason. Although such a hermeneutics has undergone meticulous and 
subtle refinement within the Schuonian field of interpretation—and especially 
regarding the thought of Ibn ‘Arabi—it is not unique to Schuon or even to 
Perennialism, but is to be found at the very beginnings of Sufi studies in the 
West. 

Indeed, the first European scholarly article solely dedicated to Sufism 
strikingly echoes a Kantian metaphysics and metaphorics of autonomy. In “A 
Treatise on Sufiism” (written in 1811 and published in 1819), Lt. James William 
Graham of the British East India Company relates that a Sufi may be “a person 
of any religion or sect.” 174 Such a “mystery,” according to Graham, lies in the 
fact of the Sufi’s “total disengagement” from the sensory world, which entails 
“an entire throwing off .. . of the practical mode of worship, ceremonies, &c. 
laid down in every religion.” 175 Yet, this process of “throwing off .. . the 
practical mode of worship”—what Graham also tellingly refers to as the 
“Pharisaical mode of worship” 175 —only happens when the mind of the Sufi is 
“properly nurtured and becomefs] matured” through “tuition and due 
reflection.” 177 According to Graham, this marks the first stage of the Sufi path 
when the mind “may throw off those things which it was at first taught to revere, 
and enter into the view of a sublimer system.” 17 ' It is from the view of this 
“sublimer system” that “man arrives to a knowledge of his own nature” and thus 
“may himself then look upon those outward prescribed forms as nugatory.” 179 

Graham’s interpretation of Sufism thus faithfully echoes the Kantian discourse 
of autonomy and its metaphorics of nudity and teleology of universal truth 
attained by gradually shedding the veils of religious form, which is inevitably 
associated with Semitic heteronomy—in Graham’s words a “pharisaical mode of 
worship.” As Carl Ernst has trenchantly noted, when British Orientalists 
“discovered” the “Sooffees” in the latter half of the eighteenth century in India, 
the term Sufi-ism was invented “as an appropriation of those portions of 
‘Oriental’ culture that Europeans found attractive.” 180 In terms of religion, 
perhaps the particular thing that eighteenth-century Europeans found most 
attractive was their own image. As Pacini observes, such thought marked a “shift 
from a conception of religion as conformity to the divine order of being to a 
conception of religion as conformity to the human ordering of ideas.” 181 This 
“modern religion of conscience”—or “looking glass religion”—was based on the 
Kantian “view of the modern subject whose most enduring trait was its 
dissociation from the world around it, and what was more, its subsequent 


transformation of that world into an image of itself.” 182 

Thus, in the Copernican cartographic revolution of such a Kantian looking- 
glass religion, the sanctified perspective of European subjectivity as an invisible 
“sovereign gaze”—or what Castro-Gomez also refers to as “the power of a Deus 
absconditus” —emerges as universalized truth. 183 Here, Kant’s teleology of 
autonomous religiosity envisions “religion finally to be detached gradually from 
all empirical determining bases, from all statutes that rest on history.” 18 ^ In 
likewise fashion, the mapping strategy of Schuonian Perennialism—which 
claims an autonomous perspective based on “the supra-formal substance” within 
every religion—purports to transcend (and thereby have power over ) the 
accidental, while those beholden to particular religious traditions are unwittingly 
controlled by such ( relative ) forms. Brown describes such strategic constructions 
as “the autonomy of the subject from culture —the idea that the subject is prior to 
culture and free to choose culture.” 11 It is indeed the conceit of autonomy, and 
its attendant pretense to culturelessness, through which post-Kantian, Euro- 
American thought has removed itself from the map of history and universalized 
situated Western epistemology as truth itself. Such principles of autonomy 
continue to be employed in contemporary liberal discourse to legitimate the 
subordination of culture to the purported universal, while simultaneously 
perpetuating the claim that the political practice of universalization is not 
culturally imperialist since “as universals, these principles are capable of 
‘respecting’ particular cultures,” while “nonliberal orders themselves represent 
the crimes of particularism, fundamentalism, and intolerance, as well as the 
dangerousness of unindividuated humanity.” 186 

Under the weight of practices that echo strategies of universalism found from 
Kant through nineteenth-century Aryanism—strategies that I have shown are 
embedded within Schuonian Perennialism—Ibn ‘Arabi’s recourse to revealed 
law is tolerated within Perennialist discourse only as long as he is 
anachronistically understood to “transcend” religious and political rivalry and 
thus pluralistically acknowledge the contradictory truth claims and practices of 
other traditions by situating them as secondary and accidental. This type of 
distinction between religion and politics is maintained, as Russell McCutcheon 
points out, by the presence of the “idealist dualism of essence/manifestation.” 187 
Thus, Kantian and Schuonian idealism both share discursive strategies that claim 
to pluralistically accept the essential core of every religion, but at the ultimate 
cost of religious and socio-historical difference. This approach universalizes an 
imagined, internal “esoteric” wisdom as primary, thereby dissociating “all 
connections and associations with larger issues of context, politics, and 



power.” 188 

Denuded of all trace of historical particularity, autonomy thus becomes a 
modern marker of religious, ethnoracial, and civilizational superiority, while 
heteronomy represents those inferior Others still epistemologically encumbered 
by their own socio-historical garb. David Theo Goldberg has referred to such a 
metanarrative of Othering as “racial historicism,” which “elevates Europeans 
and their (postcolonial) progeny over primitive or undeveloped Others as a 
victory of History, of historical progress, even as it leaves open the possibility of 
those racial Others to historical development.” 189 Such racial historicism can be 
likened to what Ashwani Sharma has referred to as “whiteness as ‘absent 
presence,’ ” which “seeks to stand for and be a measure of all humanity. It 
operates as a universal point of identification that strives to structure all social 
identities” 190 Indeed, drawing on Emmanuel Levinas’s philosophical defense of 
heteronomy and his notion of “ontological imperialism,” 191 Robert Young notes: 

In Western philosophy, when knowledge or theory comprehends the 
other, then the alterity of the latter vanishes as it becomes part of the 
same. ... In all cases the other is neutralized as a means of encompassing 
it: ontology amounts to a philosophy of power, an egotism in which the 
relation with the other is accomplished through its assimilation into the 
self. 192 

Such a universalizing ontology of the self, as Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari 
note, can be understood as a mode of “European racism” that “never detects the 
particles of the other,” but rather “propagates waves of sameness until those who 
resist identification have been wiped out (or those who only allow themselves to 
be identified at a given degree of divergence).” 19 Indeed, the debate about 
Jewish emancipation in nineteenth-century Germany discussed above was fueled 
by a project rooted within Kantian universalism and such an imposition of 
sameness. Because Jews were perceived as lacking the Kantian ideal of 
autonomous religious subjectivity, they were “excluded from an idealist body 
politic.” 194 To become a member of the modern German state, Jews needed to 
“lose their otherness” 195 —that is, to shed their clothes of historical difference, in 
Kantian terms. 

Thus, in both Kant and Schuon, calls to cast off religious form are tied to the 
assumed superiority of an imagined “white” European autonomous subjectivity 
—what Brown calls “the fiction of the autonomous individual” 196 —over and 


against a purported “slavish” heteronomy of Semitic religious subjectivity. Such 
clear discourse conflating autonomy with racial superiority is thus a stark and 
ironic indication that Kantian and Schuonian so-called modes of “pure” 
universalism and “objectivity” are in fact quite the opposite—that is, historically 
situated European presuppositions regarding what counts as authentically 
religious. 

While Ibn ‘Arabi enunciated a universalizing discourse of abrogation and the 
supersession of Islam over all other religions, both Schuon and Kant posited a 
universal religious essence or disposition accessible to all human consciousness 
and thus imagined their respective universalisms to be free of religious 
exclusivism and prejudice. 197 Yet, as I have shown in chapter 4, Schuon 
understood that his divinely inspired “message” of the religio perennis was out 
of all religions the only true “monotheistic” way of knowing God, rising above 
the confusion of belief and the passivity of faith.” 198 As such, Schuon replaced 
the Muhammadan Logos with the Virgin Mary, who as the representative of the 
religio perennis holds “celestial supremacy” and “spiritual and cosmic 
supereminence.” 199 Likewise, Kant understood his ostensibly Christian, 
universal religion of autonomous morality to be superior to all “historical” 
religions—thus claiming “pure rational religion ultimately to rule over all.” 
Indeed, Kant’s final call for the “euthanasia of Judaism” (as quoted above) 
through an inner conversion to “pure moral religion” was, according to Paul 
Rose, “in effect nothing more than a secularization of the old Christian idea that 
the Old Testament and the Jewish religion had been superseded by the New 
Testament and Christianity.” 200 

Thus, in ironically similar ways to the absolute religious discourse of Ibn 
‘Arabi, Kant and Schuon offer their own versions of abrogative supersessionism. 
Yet unlike Ibn ‘Arabi, their discourse is additionally racialist in particularly 
modern terms. 201 Where, as I have shown, Ibn ‘Arabi is discursively open about 
his religious exclusivism, Kant and Schuon conceal theirs within so-called 
universal discourses that claim to holistically include all (true) religions by 
acknowledging their essential core. In the face of such schemas that obscure and 
thus naturalize their exclusivist presuppositions, Kantian and Schuonian 
universal assertions can only be construed as ideological. 202 The radical 
incongruity inherent within these discourses further calls into question the entire 
premise of religious universalism and the possibility of nonexclusivist religious 
identity. These paradoxical inconsistencies are indeed a confirmation (of the 
postmodern truism) that exclusivism is inherent within the construction of any 
claim to truth. Thus, in discussing such contradictions in other related examples 


of universalist theology, Nicholson observes that “the entirety of religious 
discourse and practice . . . would appear to be implicated, either directly or 
indirectly, in relations of religious rivalry.” 203 

Just as Castro-Gomez argues that the universal taxonomical categories that 
emerged in the sixteenth century were the products of local European 
epistemology in the service of imperial designs, Kant’s own discourse of 
universalism “pertains not,” as Hunter puts it, “to universal truth, but to a 
particular regional way of acceding to truth as ‘universal.’ ” 204 Such regional 
particularity is especially significant in the face of Kant’s (and by extension 
Schuon’s) embedded racism. 205 Thus, as Emmanuel Eze notes, the Kantian 
universal idea of pure human reason “colonizes humanity by grounding the 
particularity of the European self as center even as it denies the humanity of 
others.” 206 

In the end, it would seem that both Kantian and Schuonian thought reflect the 
cartographic approach of early modern European imperialism and its attendant 
ideological conceit of a universal perspective that claims to transcend its own 
ethnocentric situatedness. It is precisely the discursive practices and grammar of 
this larger Eurohegemonic conceptual lineage of universalism— along with its 
attendant religious, racial, and civilizational superiority —that Schuonian 
Perennialism inherits and naturalizes within its interpretive field. While this 
study has shown that Ibn ‘Arabi’s mysticism was heteronomously constituted by 
his religious tradition and intellectual lineage, it has also shown that the modern 
Western conceit of “religion” as a universally transcendent essence cannot exist 
in vacuo. Although the long-standing European discursive tradition of autonomy 
claims a universal “empty” space, it would appear that not only nature but also 
the nature of human discursivity abhors such emptiness. “All knowledge,” as 
Young warns, “may be variously contaminated, implicated in its very formal or 
‘objective’ structures.” 20 Indeed, as the history of European epistemology 
shows—and the Schuonian discourses on Ibn ‘Arabi in the foregoing chapters 
corroborate—it is none other than the self-image of Western subjectivity that so 
often fills the void left by the transcendence it claims to have attained. 208 
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